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CHAPTER XII. 

INTSBNAL AFFAIB8 OF THE KINaDOIC— INQUISITION IN 
AEAQON. 

148a-1487. 

iMbelU mSoiKem tli« Laws.— P imlihiiMiit of EcdwiiUisi.— Itiqtti- 
•ition ia Angoo. — BeiaoQftraooet of the Oortei. — Compirac/.-* 
Awuwination of the Inquisitor Arbues. — Cruel Peraeottitooe.— > 
Inquisition throughout Ferdinand's Dominions. 

In each intervale of leisure as occurred amid their mili* 
tary operations, Ferdinand and Isabella were diligently 
occupied with the interior government of the kingdom, and 
especially with the rigid administration of justice, the most 
difficult of all duties in an imperfectly dviliied state of 
society. The queen found especial demand for this in the 
northm provinces, whose rude inhabitants were little used 
to subordinatkm. She compelled the great nobles to lay 
aside riieir arms, and refer their disputes to 1^1 arbitra* 
tion. She caused a number lat the fortresses, which were 
still garrisoned Igr the baronial banditti, to be rased to 
the ground ; and she miforced the utmod severity of the 
law against sudh inferior criminals as violated the public 
peace.^ 

> XiihriK Bemm Ot s Umm Deesdsi, HL Mb. 1, cup. KK^Pdfar, 
Bstsi Cst 6l i o oi> part. 3, cap. 27, 30, 37, at alibi.*— L. Marinso^ Coaai 
Ifamotahlea Ibl. 173.— Eurita, Analaa, tom. Iv. §bL 343. 

Tob.U.-J 
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INTEBNAL AFFAlBa 


Even eodeBiaBtical immunities, which proved so eflbctoal 
A protection in most countries at this period, were not per- 
mitted to screen the offender. A remarkable instance of 
this occurred at the city of Truxillo, in 1486. Aji inhab- 
itant of that place had been committed to prison for some 
offence by order of the civil magistrate. Certain priests, 
relations of the offender, alleged that his religious profession 
exempted him from all but ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and, 
as the authorities refused to deliver him up, they inflamed 
the populace to such a degree, by their representations of 
the insult offered to the church, that they rose in a body, 
and, fordng the prison, set at liberty not only the malefactor 
in question, but all those confined there. The queen no 
sooner heard of this outrage on the royal authority, than 
she sent a detachment of her guard to Truxillo, which 
secured the persons of the principal rioters, some of whom 
were capitally punished, while the ecclesiastics, who had 
stirred up the s^ition, were banished the realm. Isabella, 
while by her example she inculcated the deepest reverence 
for the sacred profession, uniformly resisted every attempt 
from that quarter to encroach on the royal prerogative. 
The tendency of her administration was decidedly, as there 
will be occasion more particularly to notice, to abridge the 
authority which that body had exercised in civil matters 
under preceding reigns.* 

* Palgar, Keyes GstfiUoos, cap 66.— A iiertlnent example of this 
eoonrred, Deci^lier, 146A AlesU de Henarss, whete the court 
was detained during the queen’s illness, who there gmre birth to her 
youngest child, Doan Gatalina, afterwards so cidehrated in English 
liistory as Catharine of Aragon. A oollkica Uick place in this city 
betwem the roymi judges and those of the aredifabhop of Toledo, to 
whoae diooeae it belonged. The lator atomly maintained the pre- 
tensions of the church. The queen with equal pertinacity asserted 
the supremacy oi the royal juriadiction over every other in the 
hingdoea, secular or ecclesiaedcnl. Itieai&fr waaoltiinalelyrriSwred 
to the aihitralion of certain learned men, named ooqioinlly by the 
advene parttee. It was not then determined, however, and Pnigar 
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Nothing of interert oocurred in the foreign relations of 
the kingdom, during the period embraced hy ^e preceding 
chapter; except perhaps the marriage of Catharine, the 
young queen of Navarre, with Jean d’Albret, a French 
nobleman, whose extensive hereditary domains, in the south* 
west comer of France, lay adjacent to her kingdom. This 
connection was extremely distasteful to the Spanish sover- 
eigns, and indeed to many of the Navarrese, who wore 
desirous of the alliance with Castile. This was ultimately 
defeated by the queen-mother, an artful woman, who, being 
of the blood royal of France, was naturally disposed to a 
union with that kingdom. Ferdinand did not neglect to 
maintain such an understanding with the malcontents of 
Navarre, as should enable him to counteract any undue 
advantage which the French monarch might derive from the 
possession of this key, as it were, to the Castilian territory.* 

In Aragon, two circumstances took place in the period 
under review, deserving historical notice. The first relates 
to an order of the Catalan peasantry, denominated vassab 
de remeiua. These persons were subjected to a feudal bond- 
age, which had its origin in very remote ages, but which 
had become in no degree mitigat^, while the peasantry of 
every other part of Europe had been gradually rising to Uie 
rank of freemen. The grievous nature of the imposirions 
had led to repeated rebellions in preceding reigns. At 
length, Ferdinand, after many fruitless attempts at a medi- 
ation between these unfortunate people and their arrogant 
masters, prevailed on the latter, rather by force of auth^ty 
than argument, to relinquirii the extraordinary eeignorial 
rights, which they had hitherto enjoyed, in conriderarion of 
a stipiilated annual payment from their vassab.* 

hss n ^laeted to soquaini at with tbs award. Bi^st Cit6liooi^ cap. 
€A--<bifaidal, Anabs, MR, afto im 

* Abioo, Amiabs de Navarra, tom. v. Ub S5, cap. % 

^ Znrita, Analm^ tom. Iv. cap. biZ, 07.— liariaim, HIsl. ds 
liK26^aip.A 
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The other circumstance worthy of record, but not in like 
manner creditable to the character of the sovereign, is the 
introduction of the modem Inquisition into Aragon. The 
ancient tribunal had existed there, as has been stated in a 
previous chapter, since the middle of the thirteenth century, 
but seems to have lost all its venom in the atmosphere of 
that free country ; scarcely assuming a jurisdiction beyond 
that of an ordinary ecclesiastical court No sooner, how- 
ever, was the institution organized on its new basis in 
Castile, than Ferdinand resolved on its introduction, in a 
similar form, in his own dominions. 

Measures were accordingly taken to that effect in a 
meeting of a privy council convened by the king at Tara- 
$ona, during the session of the cortes in that place, in April, 
1484 ; and a royal order was issued, requiring all the con- 
stituted authorities throughout the kingdom to support the 
new tribunal in the exercise of its functions. A Dominican 
monk, Fray Gaspard Juglar, and Pedro Ajrbues de Epila, 
a canon of the metropolitan church, were appointed by the 
general, Torquemada, inquisitors over the diocese of Sara- 
gossa ; and, in the month of September following, the chief 
justiciary and the other great officers of the realm took the 
prescribed oaths.* 

* Llorente, Hist de 1’ Inquisition, tom. i. diap. 6, art 2. — ^Zurita, 
Analee, lib. 20, cap. 6$. 

At this cortes, convened at Tara 90 oa, Ferdinand and Isabella 
experienced an instance of the haughty spirit of their Catalan sub- 
jects, who refused to attend, alleging it to be a violation of their 
liberties to be summoned to a place without the limits of their prin- 
cipality. The Valenctans also protested, that their attendance 
should not operate as a preoedrat to their prejudice. It was nsual 
to convene a central or general cortes at Fraga, or Monzon, or some 
town, which the Catalans, who were peculiarljr jealous of their 
privileges, claimed to be within their territory. It was sUil more 
nsual, to hold setuirate cortes ci the three kingdoms ranltaneoasly 
in such contignons places in eadi, as would permit the royal pr es e nce 
hs ail durii^ their sesuon. 8 m Bhmctt, Mode de Proceder en 
Cortes de Aragon, (Zaragoza, 1641,) cap. 4. 
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The new institution, opposed to the idmB of independ* 
ence common to all the Aragonese, was particularly offim* 
give to the higher orders, many of whose members, include 
ing persons filling the most considerable ofiScial stations, 
were of Jewish descent, and of course precisely the class 
exposed to the scrutiny of the Inquisition. Without diffi- 
culty, therefore, the cortes was persuaded in the following 
year to send a deputation to the court of Rome, and 
another to Ferdinand, representing the repugnance of the 
new tribunal to the liberties of the nation, as well as to 
their settled opinions and habits, and praying that its ope- 
ration might 1^ suspended for the present, so far at least as 
concerned the confiscation of property, which it rightly 
regarded as the moving power of the whole terrible 
machinery.* 

Both the pope and the king, as may be imagined, turned 
a deaf ear to these remonstrances. In the mean while the 
Inquisition commenced operations, and autos da fe were 
celebrated at Saragossa, with all their usual horrors, in the 
months of May and June, in 1485. The discontented Ara- 
gonese, despairing of redress in any regular way, resolved 
to intimidate their oppressors by some appalling act of vio- 
lence. They formed a conspinu^ for the assassination of 
Arbues, the most odious of the inquisitors established over 
the diocese of Saragossa. The conspiracy, set on foot by 
some of the principal nobility, was enter^ into by most 
of the new CSiristians, or persons of Jewish extraction in 

* By one of the articles In the PriTileglom Gknerale, the Magna 
Charts of Aragon, it is declared, ^'Qne tarment ; ni inqutsidon ; no 
dan en Aragcm oomo dan contra Fuero el qnal dice qne alguns 
pesqaiea no hauemos: ei contra ri privilegio general, el qnal vieda 
qne inquisidon so sia fe3rta.’’ (Fneros y Obsenrancias, fol. 11.) 
The tenor of this clause (although die term inqiMeum most not be 
oonfcmnded with the mme of the modeni instituden) was suffi- 
deotly predsei, one might have thought, to secnie the AtagoMe 
Dnaa the fangs of this Isriilde tribunal. 
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the district A sum of ten thousand reals was subscribed 
to defhiy the necessary expams for the execution of their 
project This was not easy, however, since Arbues, con- 
scious of the popular odium that be had incurred, pro- 
tected his person by wearing under his monastic robes a 
suit of mail, complete even to the helmet beneath his hood. 
With similar vigilance, he defended, also, every avenue to 
his sleeping apartment^ 

At length, however, the conspirators found an opportu- 
nity of surprising him while at his devotiona Arbues was 
on his knees before the great altar of the cathedral, near 
midnight, when his enemies, who had entered the church 
in two separate bodies, suddenly surrounded him, and one 
of them wounded him in the arm with a dagger, while 
another dealt him a fatal blow in the back of his neck. 
The priests, who were preparing to celebrate matins in the 
choir of the church, hastened to the spot ; but not before 
the assassins had effected their escape. They transported 
the bleeding body of the inquisitor to bis apartment, 
where he survived only two days, blearing the Lord that 
he had been permitted to seal so good a cause with his 
blood. The whole scene will readily remind the English 
reader of the assassination of Thomas i Socket* 

The event did not correspond with the expectations of 
the conspirators. Sectarian jealousy proved stronger than 
hatred of the Inquisition. The populace, ignorant of the 
extent or ultimate object of the conspiracy, were filled with 
vague apprehensions of an insurrec^on of the new Chris- 
tians, who had so often been the objects of outrage; and 
they could only be appeased by the archbishop of Sara- 
gossa, riding through the streets, and proclaiming that no 
time should be lo^ in detecting and punishing the assas- 
sins. 

^ Hkt de f Inquishioo, chap. ^ art. 9^ 8. 

^ Iloreote, abi supra— -Faraaso, De (kigine InqiittiUoiii% pp. 
IBA— Fmeria^ Hist d’Eqpagae^ Ion. vliL pp. 37, 8A 
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This promise was abundantly ftilfilled ; and wide was the 
ruin occasioned by the indefatigable aeal» with which the 
bloodhounds of the tribunal followed op the scent In the 
course of this persecution, two hundi^ individuals per* 
ished at the stake, and a still greater number in the dun* 
geons of the Inquisition ; and there was scarcely a noble 
family in Aragon but witnessed one or more of its members 
condemned to humiliating penance in the autos da fe. The 
immediate perpetrators of the murder were all hanged, 
after suffering the amputation of their right hands. One, 
who had appeared as evidence against the rest, under assur* 
ance of pardon, had his sentence so far commuted, that his 
hand was not cut off till after he had been hanged. It was 
thus that the Holy Office interpreted its promises of graipe.* 

Arbues received all the honors of a martyr. His ashes 
were interred on the spot where he had been assassinated.^ 
A superb mausoleum was erected over them, and, beneath 
his effigy, a bas-relief was sculptured representing his trag- 
ical death, with an inscription containing a suitable denun- 
ciation of the race of Israel. And at length, when the 
lapse of nearly two centuries had supplied the requisite 
amount of miracles, the Spanish Inquisijtion had the glory 

* Uorente, Hist de T Inquisition, tom. i. chsp. 6, art 5.— Blsncss, 
AragoneDuiim Berum Commentarii, (CmMtniiigusttt, >588,) p. 268. 
Among those, wlio after a tedious imprisonment were condemned to 
do penance in an auto da fe, was a nephew of King Ferdinand, Don 
James of Navarre. Mariana, willing to point the tale with a suitable 
moral, informs us, that, although none of the oonspiraton were ever 
brought to trial, they all perished miserably within a year, in dtfier- 
ent ways, by the judgment of God. (Hist de Espa^ tom. ii. p. 
868.) Unfortunately for the efiect of this moral, Llorente^ who con- 
sulted the original processes, must be received as the better auUi<mty 
of the two. 

^ According to Peramo, when the corpse of the inquiritor wie 
brooght to the place where he had beeo aawnwitistnd, the blood, whlek 
had been coagulated on the pavement, smcdced up and boiled widi 
most miraciiloaa forvor I De Origine Tnqnisitionii, p. 882. 
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of adding a new saint to the calendar, hy the canonisation 
of the martyr tinder Pope Alexander the Sevmith, in 1664.** 
The fiulare of the attempt to shake off the tribunal 
served only, as usual in sui^ cases, to establish it more 
firmly than befi>re. Efforts at resistance were subsequmtly, 
but ineffectually, made in other parte of Aragon, and in 
Valenoia and Catalonia. It was not established in the lat< 
ter province till 1487, and some years later in Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the Balearic Isles. Thus Ferdinand had the 
melancholy satis&ction of riveting the most galling yoke 
ever devised by fimatidsm, round the necks of a people, 
who till that period had enjoyed probably the greatest 
degree of constitutional fireedom which the world had 
witnessed. 

** Fanuno, De OrigiDe Inqaisitionis, p. 183. — Llormte, Hist de 
I’lnqnirition, chap. 6, art 4. France and Italy also, according to 
Llorente^ could each boast a sunt inquisitor. Their renown, how- 
ever, has been edipeed by the superior splendors of their great 
master, St. Dominic; 

— **FUb inoonoos d’aii li glorleax p^,** 
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WAB OF GBANADA.-«TTRBENDEB OP VELEZ MALAGA.-^ 
SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF MALAGA. 

1487. 

Narrow Escape of Ferdinand before Velez. — Malaga invested hj Sea 
and Land.«->Brilliant Spectacle.— The Queen visits the Camp.— 
Attempt to Assassinate the Sovereigns. — Distress and Resolutkm 
of the Besieged. — Enthnsiasm of the Christians. — Outworks Car- 
ried by them. — ^Proposals for Surrender. — Haughty Demeanor of 
Ferdinand. — Mala^ Surrenders at Discretion. — Cruel Policy of 
the Victors. 

Befobe oommenciug operations against Malaga, it was 
thought expedient by the Spanish council of war to obtain 
possession of Velez Malaga, situated about five leagues dis- 
tant from the former. This strong town stood along the 
southern extremity of a range of mountains that extend to 
Granada. Its position afforded an easy communication 
with that capital, and obvious means of annoyuice to an 
enemy interposed between itself and the adjacent city of 
Malaga. The reduction of this place, thei^ore, beoame 
the first object of the campaign. 

The forces assembled at ^rdova, consisting of the levies 
of the Andalusian cities principally, of the retainers of the 
great nobility, and of the well-appointed chivalry which 
thronged from all quarters of the kingdom, amounted on 
thm occasion to twelve thousand horse and forty thousmid 
foot ; a number, which sufiiciently attests the unslackened 
ludor of the nation in the prosecution of the war. (kt the 
7th of April, King Ferdinand, putting himself at the bead 
of tilts formidable host, the fidr dty of CSordova 

ss 
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amid the cheering acclamations of its inhabitants, although 
these were somewhat damped by the ominous occurrence 
of an earthquake, which demolished a part of the royal 
residence, among other edifices, during the preceding night. 
The route, after traversing the Yeguas and the old town of 
Antequera, struck into a wild, hilly country, that stretches 
towards Veles. The rivers were so much swollen by exces- 
sive rains, and the passes so rough and difficult, that the 
army in part of its march advanced only a league a day ; 
and on one occasion, when no suitable place occurred for 
encampment for the space of five leagues, the men fainted 
with exhaustion, and the beasts dropped down dead in the 
harness. At length, on the 17th of April, the Spanish army 
sat down before Velez Malaga, where in a few days they 
were joined by the lighter pieces of their battering ord- 
nance ; the roads, notwithstanding the immense labor ex- 
pended on them, being found impracticable for the 
heavier.* 

The Moors were aware of the importance of Velez to the 
security of Malaga. The sensation excited in Granada by 
the tidings of its danger was so strong, that the old chief, 
El Zagal, found it necessary to make an efiTort to relieve 
the beleaguered city, notwithstanding the critical posture 
in which his absence would leave his a&irs in the capital. 
Dark clouds of the enemy were seen throughout the day 
mustering along the heights, which by night were illumined 
with a hundred fires. Ferdinand’s utmost vigilance was 
required for the protection of his camp against the ambus- 
cades and nocturnal sallies of his wily file. At length, how- 
ever, £1 Zagal, having been foiled in a well-concerted at- 
temj^ to surprise the Christian quarters by night, was 
driven across the mountains by the marquis of C^uliz, and 

^Yedmar, Antignedad y Grsndezat de la Ciudad de Velea^ 
(Gnuiada, 16^%) fol. 14S.— Mariana, Hiia. de Espafia, tom. ii. Ilh. 
cap. le.— Pulgar, Bevea CatAlicos, part. iiL cap* TO.'-^CarlMyal, 
MS„ allp 1487.--rBleda, Oozdnka, Ilk 5, cap. 14. 
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compelled to retreat on his capital^ completely baffled in 
his enterprise. There the tidings of his disaster had pre* 
ceded him. The fickle populace, with whom misfortune 
passes for misconduct, unmindful of his former successes, 
now hastened to transfer their allegiance to his rival, AbdaL 
lah, and closed the gates against him ; and the unfortunate 
chief withdrew to Guadix, which, with Almeria, Baza, and 
some less considerable places, still remained faithful.* 
Ferdinand conduct^ the siege all the while with his 
usual vigor, and spared no exposure of his person to peril 
or fatigue. On one occasion, seeing a party of Christians 
retreating in disorder before a squadron of the enemy, who 
had surprised them while fortifying an eminence near the 
city, the king, who was at dinner in his tent, rushed out 
with no other defensive armor than his cuirass, and, leap- 
ing on his horse, charged briskly into the midst of the 
enemy, and succeeded in rallying his own men. In the 
midst of the rencontre, however, when he had discharged 
his lance, he found himself unable to extricate his sword 
from the scabbard which hung from the saddle-bow. At 
this moment he was assaulted by several Moors, and must 
have been either slain or taken, but for the timely rescue 
of the marquis of Cadiz, and a brave cavalier, (JarcilasBO 
de la Vega, who, galloping up to the spot with their attend- 
ants, succeeded after a sharp skirmish in beating off the 
enemy. Ferdinand’s nobles remonstrated with him on this 
wanton exposure of his person, representing that he could 
serve them more effectually with his head than his hand. 
But he answered, that ''he could not stop to calculate 
chances, when his subjects were perilling their lives for 
his sake;” a reply, says Pulgar, which endeared him to 
the whole army.* 

* Caidonoe, Hist d’ Afirique et d’Esps^e, tom. iii. pp. 292-294.— 
Pulgsr, Beyes Catdlicos, tapra.— Vedmar, Antiguedad ds Ysiei^ 
fol !M. 

* lu l^neo^ CoflBs Memonblm, IbL 179,— Vedmar, Aii%ti0dsd 
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At lengthi the inhabitants of Velea, seeing the ruin 
impending from the bombardment of the Christians, whose 
rigorous blockade both by sea and land excluded all hopes 
of relief from without, consented to capitulate on the usual 
conditions of security to persons, property, and religion. 
The capitulation of this place, April 27th, 1487, was fol- 
lowed by that of more than twenty places of inferior note 
lying between it and Malaga, so that the approaches to this 
latter city were now left open to the victorious Spaniards.^ 

This ancient city, which, under the Spanish Arabs in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, formed the capital of an 
independent principality, was second only to the metropolis 
itself, in the kingdom of Granada. Its fruitful environs 
furnished abundant articles of export, while its commodious 
port on the Mediterranean opened a traffic with the various 
countries washed by that inland sea, and with the remoter 
regions of India. Owing to these advantages, the inhabit- 
ants acquired unbounded opulence, which showed itself in 
the embellishments of their city, whose light forms of archi- 
tecture, mingling after the eastern fashion with odoriferous 
gardens and fountains of sparkling water, presented an 
appearance most refreshing to the senses in this sultry 
oHmate.^ 

The city was encompassed by fortifications of great 

de Velez, foL 150, 151.— Marmol, Bebelion de Moriacos, lib. 1, 
cap. 14. 

In commemoration of this event, the city incorporated into its 
escutcheon the figure of a king on horseback, in the act of piercing a 
Moor with his javelin. Vedmar, Antiguedad de Velez, fol. 12. 

* Bemaldez, Beyes Ostdlicos, MS., cap. 52.-— Marmol, Bebelion de 
Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 14. 

^ Conde doubts whether the name of Malaga is derived from the 
Greek signifying "agreeable,” or the Arabic malka, mean- 

ing "royal.” Either etymology h wiflSriently pertinent (See El 
Nublense, Bescripcion de Espa&a, p. IBS, not) For notices of 
lov^^igns who swayed the sceptre of Malaga, see Casiri, Biblio- 
tlieea Escurialemis, tom. ii. pp. 41, 56, 99, et alibi. 
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stresgihy and in perfect repair. It was oammanded by a 
citadel, connected by a covered way with a second fortress 
impregnable from its position, denominated Gcbalfaro, 
which stood along the declivities of the bold sierra of the 
Axarquia, whose defiles had proved so disastrous to the 
Christians. The city lay between two spacious suburbs, 
the one on the land side being also encircled by a formid- 
able wall ; and the other declining towards the sea, showing * 
an expanse of olive, orange, and pomegranate gardens, 
intermingled with the rich vineyards that furnished the 
celebrated staple for its export 

Malaga was well prepared for a siege by supplies of 
artillery and ammunition. Its ordinary garrison was rein- 
forced by volunteers from the neighboring towns, and by a 
corps of African mercenaries, Gomeres, as they were called, 
men of ferocious temper, but of tried valor and military 
discipline. The command of this important post had been 
intrusted by El Zagal to a noble Moor, named Hamet Zeli, 
whose renown in the present war had been established by 
his resolute defence of Honda.* 

Ferdinand, while lying before Velez, received intelligence 
that many of the wealthy burghers of Malaga were inclined 
to capitulate at once, rather than hazard the demolition of 
their city by an obstinate resistance. He instructed the 
marquis of Cadiz, therefore, to open a negotiation with 
Hamet JSeli, authorizing him to make the most liberal 
offers to the alcayde himself, as well as his garrison, and 
the principal citizens of the place, on condition of immediate 
surrender. The sturdy chief, however, rejected the pro- 
posal with disdain, replying, that he had been commissioned 
by his master to defend the place to the last extremity, and 
that the Christian king could not offer a bribe large enough 
to make him betray his trust. Ferdinand, finding little 

*C(mde, Dcminadon de los Arabei, tom. iii. p. 237.— 'Pnlgtr, 
Beyas Cathlicos, cap. 74.— £1 Nifekose^ Dsscripdoii de Ei pea % 
not, p. 144. 
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prospect of operating on this Spartan temper, broke up hie 
camp before Velez, on the 7th of May, and advanced with 
his whole army as far as Bezmillana, a place on the sea- 
board about two leagues distant from Malaga.^ 

The line of march now lay through a valley commanded 
at the extremity nearest tl^ city by two eminences ; the 
one on the sea-coast, the other facing the fortress of the 
Gebalfaro, and forming part of the wild sierra which over- 
shadowed Malaga on the north. The enemy occupied both 
these important positions. A corps of Galicians were sent 
forward to dislodge them from the eminence towards the 
sea. But it failed in the assault, and, notwithstanding it 
was led up a second time by the commander of Leon and 
the brave Garcilasso de la Vega,* was again repulsed by 
the intrepid foe. 

A similar fate attended the assault on the sierra, which 
was conducted by the troops of the royal household. They 
were driven back on the vanguard, which had halted in 
the valley under command of the grand master of St. 
James, prepared to support the attack on either side. 
Being reinforced, the Spaniards returned to the charge 
with the most determined resolution. They were encoun- 

^ Bemaldes, Reyes Cat61ioo8, MS., cap. 82. — Vedmar, Antigaedad 
de Velea, fol. 154.--Pulgar, Reyes CatClicos, cap. 74 
* This cavalier, who took a couspicoous part both in the military 
and civil transactions of this reign, was descended fmm one of the 
most ancient and honorable houses in Castile. Hyta, (Guerras 
Civiles de Granada, tore. i. p. 399,) with more effrontery than usual, 
has imputed to him a chivalrous rencontre with a Saramn, which k 
recorded of an ancestor, in the ancient Chronicle of Alonso XL 
** OaroUaso de la Vega 
deade alii se ba intitulade, 
poFqne es la Vega hidera 
eampo oon aqnel pagaao.** 

Oviedo, however, with good reason, distrusts the etymology and the 
story, as he traces both the oogn<Hnen and the peculiar device of the 
fiunily to a much older date than the period assigned in the Chroni- 
de. Quincoagenaa, MS., bat 1, quinc. 8, dial. 43. 
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lered by the en^y with equal spirit. The latter, throwing 
away their lances, precipitated themselves on the ranks of 
the assailants, making use only of their daggers, grappling 
closely man to man, till both rolled promiscuously together 
down the steep sides of the ravine. No mercy was asked or 
shown. None thought of sparing or of spoiling, for hatred, 
says the chronicler, was stronger than avarice. The main 
b<^y of the army, in the mean while, pent up in the valley, 
were compelled to witness the mortal conflict, and Ibten to 
the exulting cries of the enemy, which, after the Moorish 
custom, rose high and shrill above the din of battle, with- 
out being able to advance a step in support of their com- 
panions, who were again forced to give way before their 
impetuous adversaries, and fall back on the vanguard 
under the grand master of St James. Here, however, they 
speedily rallied; and, being reinforced, advanced to the 
charge a third time,, with such inflexible courage as bore 
down all opposition, and compelled the enemy, exhausted, 
or rather overpowered by superior numbers, to abandob 
his position. At the same time the rising ground on the 
seaside was carried by the Spaniards under the commander 
of Leon and Gbirdlasso de la Vega, who, dividing their 
forces, charged the Moors so briskly in front and rear, that 
they were compelled to retreat on the neighboring fortress 
of Gebalfaro.* 

As it was evening before these advantages were obtained, 
the army did not defile into the plains around Malaga be- 
fore the following morning, when dispositions were made 
for its encampment. The eminence on the sierra, so bravely 
contested, was assigned as the post of greatest danger to the 
marquis duke of C^iz. It was protected by strong works 
lined with artillery, and a corps of two thousand five hun- 
dred horse and fourteen thousand foot was placed under 
the immediate command of that nobleman. A line of 

* Pulgar, Keyes CstClioos, cap. 75. — Salassr de Mendoia, CHki. 
del Gran Cardenal, lib. 1, cap. 64. 
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defence was constructed al<Hig the declivity from this re- 
doubt to the seashore. Similar works^ oonsistmg of a deep 
trench and palisades, or, where the soil was too rocky to 
admit of them, of an embankment or mound of earth, 
were formed in front of the encampment, which embraced 
the whole circuit of the city; and the blockade was com- 
pleted by a fleet of armed vessels, galleys and caravels, 
vrhich rode in the harbor under the command of the Cat- 
alan admiral, Bequesens, and eflectually cut oflT all com- 
munication by water.^* 

The old chronicler Bemaldez warms at the aspect of the 
&ir city of Malaga, thus encompassed by Christian legions, 
whose deep lines, stretching far over hill and valley, reached 
quite round from one arm of the sea to the other. In the 
midst of this brilliant encampment was seen the royal 
pavilion, proudly displaying the united banners of Castile 
and Aragon, and forming so conspicuous a mark for the 
enemy’s artillery, that Ferdinand, after imminent hazard, 
was at length compelled to shift his quarters. The Chris- 
tians were not slow in erecting counter-batteries ; but the 
work was obliged to be carried on at night, in order to 
screen them from the Are of the besi^ed.^^ 

The first operations of the Spaniards were directed against 
the suburb, on the land side of the city. The attack was 
intrusted to the count of Cifuentes, the nobleman who had 
been made prisoner in the afiTair of the Axarquia, and sub- 
sequently ransomed. The Spanish ordnance was served 
with such eflbct, that a practicable breach was soon made 
in the wall. The combatants now poured their murderous 
volleys on each other through the opening, and at length 
met on the ruins of the breach. After a desperate struggle 
the Moors gave way. The Christians rushed into the enclos- 

*• Bemaldez, Beyes CatdUooe, MS., cap. 83.— Pulgar, Beyes Cat6- 
lioos, cap. 76.— Carbi^, Anakas, MS., afio 1487. 

u Palgar, Beyes Cstdlieos, nU supra.— Bemaldez, B^es Cktdlioo^ 
ME, uM supra. 
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are, at tlie same time effecting a lodgment on the ramparti 
and, although a part of H, undermined hr the enemy, gave 
way with a terrible crash, they still kept possession of the 
remainder, and at length drove their antagonists, who suL 
lenly retreated step by step, within the fortifications of the 
city. The lines were then drawn close around the place. 
Every avenue of communication was strictly guarded, and 
every preparation was made for reducing the town by reg- 
ular blockade.'* 

In addition to the cannon brought round by water from 
Velez, the heavier lombards, which from the difilculty of 
transportation had been left during the late siege at Ante- 
quera, were now conducted across roads, levelled for the 
purpose, to the camp. Supplies of marble bullets were 
also brought from the ancient and depopulated city of Al- 
gezira, where they had lain ever since its capture in the 
preceding century by Alfonso the Eleventh. The camp 
was filled with operatives, employed in the manufacture of 
balls and powder, which were stored in subterranean mag- 
azines, and in the fabrication of those various kinds of 
battering enginery, which continued in use long after the 
introduction of gunpowder." 

During the early part of the siege, the camp experienced 
some temporary inconvenience from the occasional inter- 
ruption of the supplies transported by water. Rumors of 
the appearance of the plague in some of the adjacent vil- 
lages caused additional uneasiness; and deserters, who 
passed into Malaga, reported these particulars with the 
usual exaggeration, and encouraged the besieged to perse- 
vere, by the assurance that Ferdinand could not much 
longer keep the field, and that the queen had actually 
written to ^vise his breaking up the camp. Under these 

"Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, lib. 1, episi 63.— Pulgar, B^es 
€at61ioos, cap. 76. — ^Beroaldez, Beyes Oat61ico6, cap. 83. — Oriedo^ 
Qumcfti^^enes, MS., bat. 1, qainc. 1, dial. 36. 

“ IHllgar, Reyes CatOlicos, cap. 76. 

VoL. ir.— 3 
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drcomstanoee, Ferdinand saw at once the importance of 
the queen*8 preeence in order to dispel the delusion of the 
enemjr, and to give new heart to his soldiers. He accord- 
ingly sent a message to Cordova, where she was holding 
her court, requesting her appearance in the camp. 

Isabella had proposed to join her husband before Velez, 
on receiving tidings of £1 Zagars march from Granada, 
and had actually enforced levies of all persons capable of 
bearing arms, between twenty and seventy years of age, 
throughout Andalusia, but subsequently disbanded them, 
on learning the discomfiture of the Moorish army. Without 
hesitation, she now set forward, accompanied by the cardinal 
of Spain and other dignitaries of the church, together with 
the infianta Isabella, and a courtly train of ladies and cava- 
liers in attendance on her person. She was received at a 
short distance from the camp by the marquis of Cadiz and 
the grand master of St. James, and escort^ to her quarters 
amidst the enthusiastic greetings of the soldiery. Hope 
now brightened every countenance. A grace seemed to be 
shed over the rugged features of war ; and the young gal- 
lants thronged fi'om all quarters to the camp, eager to win 
the guerdon of valor from the hands of those from whom it 
is most grateful to receive it^^ 

Ferdinand, who had hitherto brought into action only 
the lighter pieces of ordnance, from a willingness to spare 
the noble edifices of the city, now pointed his heaviest guns 
against its walls. Before opening his fire, however, he again 
summoned the place, offering the usual liberal terms in case 
of immediate compliance, and engaging otherwise, ^ with 
the blessing of G(^, to make them all slaves ’M But the 
heart of the alcayde was hardened like that of Pharaoh, 
says the AndaluBia!i chronicler, and the people were swelled 
wiidi vain hopes, so that their ears were closed against the 

fialssaar ds Mendois, Orto.d«l Gma Ostdenal, lib. 1, esp. 64.—* 
Zurita, Amies, tom. iv. aq». 70 l— B eraalde^ Reyes CstMieoi^ MR, 

€S|i. sk 
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proposal ; orders were evcai issaed to punisli with death any 
attempt at a parley. On the contrary, they made answer 
by a more lively cannonade than before, along the whole 
line of ramparts and fortresses which overhung the city. 
Sallies were also made at almost every hour of the day and 
night on every assailable point of the Christian lines, so 
that the camp was kept in perpetual alarm. In one of the 
nocturnal sallies, a body of two thousand men from tlie 
castle of Gebalfaro succeed in surprising the quarters of 
the marquis of Cadiz, who, with his followers, was exhausted 
by &tigU6 and watching, during the two preceding nights. 
The Christians, bewildered with the sudden tumult which 
broke their slumber, were thrown into the greatest con* 
fusion ; and the marquis, who rushed half armed from his 
tent, found no little difficulty in bringing them to order, 
and beating off the assailants, after receiving a wound iu 
the arm from an arrow; while he had a still narrower 
escape from the ball of an arquebus, that penetrated his 
buckler and hit him below the cuirass, but fortunately so 
much spent as to do him no injury.'* 

The Moors were not unmindful of the importance of 
Malaga, or the gallantry with whidi it was defended. They 
made several attempts to relieve it, whose &ilure was less 
owing to the Christians than to treachery and their own 
miserable feuds. A body of cavalry, which El Zagal 
despatched from Guadix to throw succors into the belea* 
guered city, was encountered and cut to pieces by a superior 
force of the young king Abdallah, who consummate his 
baseness by sending an embassy to the Christian camp^ 
charged with a present of Arabian borses sumptuously 
caparisoned to Ferdinand, and of costly silks and Oriental 
perfumes to the queen ; at the same time complimenting 
them on their successes, and soliciting the conrinuance of 

** Bleda, CorCiiics, lib C, cap. 15.— Goode, Po mi oac i cn, tom. Ir. 
r^. 257, 288.— Bernridez, B^es CstCl lo o s, MB, cap. 8A— Pli%ar, 
Bejss Osteiioui^ cap. 79. 
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tiieir friendly dispositions towards himself. Ferdinand and 
Isabella requited this act of humiliation by securing to 
Abdallah^s subjects the right of cultivating their fields in 
quiet, and of trafiScking with the Spaniards in every com- 
modity, save military stores. At this paltry price did the 
dastard prince consent to stay his arm, at the only moment 
when it could be used efiectually for his country.'* 

More serious consequences were like to have resulted 
from an attempt made by another party of Moors from 
Guadix to penetrate the Christian lines. Part of them 
succeeded, and threw themselves into the besi^ed city. 
The remainder were cut in pieces. There was one, how- 
ever, who, making no show of resistance, was made prisoner 
without harm to his person. Being brought before the 
marquis of Cadiz, he informed that nobleman, that he could 
make some important disclosures to the sovereigns. He 
was accordingly conducted to the royal tent ; but, as Fer- 
dinand was taking his siesta, in the sultry hour of the day, 
the queen, moved by divine inspiration, according to the 
Castilian historian, deferred the audience till her husband 
should awake, and commanded the prisoner to be detained 
in the adjoining tent. This was occupied by Dofia Beatrix 
de Bobadilla, marchioness of Moya, Isabella’s early friend, 
who happened to be at that time engaged in discourse with 
a Portuguese nobleman, Don Alvaro, son of the duke of 
Braganza,'* 

^ Pnigar, Reyes C&tSlicoe, ubi snpra. 

During the siege, ambassadors aniyed from an African potentate, 
the king of Tremeoen, bearing a magnificent present to the Castilian 
sovereigns, interceding for the Malagans, and at the same time ask- 
ing protection for his subjects from the Spanish cruisers in the 
Mediterranean. The sovereigns graciously complied with the latter 
request, and complimented the African monai^ wiUi a plate of 
gol^ on which the royal arms were onrionaly e mbo m ed , aaya Bemal- 
des, Reyea OalMicoa, cap. $4. 

^ This noUeman, 1^ Alvaro de Portugal, had fied hia native 
counliy, and sought an a^lum In CsstUe from the vutdkdve enmily 
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Tbe Moor did iiotundei«UiHlthe€!aBtUiftnfamgoage,and« 
deceived by the rich attire and courtly bearing of these 
personages^ he mistook them for the king and queen. 
While in the act of refreshing himself with a glass of water, 
be suddenly drew a dagger from beneath the broad folds of 
his albormz^ or Moorish mantle, which he had been 
incautiously suffered to retain, and, darting on tbe Portu* 
guese prince, gave him a deep wound on the head; and 
then, turning like lightning on tbe marchioness, aimed a 
stroke at her, which fortunately glanced without injury, the 
point of the weapon being turned by the heavy embroidery 
of her robes. Beiore he could repeat his blow, the Moorish 
Scaevola, with a &te very different from that of his Roman 
prototype, was pierced with a hundred wounds by the 
attendants, who rushed to the spot, alarmed by the cries of 
the marchioness, and his mangled remains were soon after 
discharged from a catapult into tbe city ; a foolish bravado, 
which the besieged requited by slaying a Qalician gentle- 
man, and sending his corpse astride upon a mule through 
tbe gates of the town into the Christian camp.'* 

This daring attempt on the lives of tbe king and queen 
spread general consternation throughout the army. Pre- 
cautions were taken for the future, by ordinances prohibit- 
ing the introduction of any unknown person armed, or any 
Moor whatever, into the royal quarters; and the body- 
guard was augmented by the addition of two hundr^ 
hidalgos of Castile and Aragon, who, with their retainers, 

of John IT., who had put to death the doke of Braganza, his elder 
Isrother. He was kindly received Isabella, to whom he was 
nearly related, and sabseqnently preferred to several important 
olBces of state. His son, the ooo^ of Gelves, married a grand* 
dangbter of Chrirtofdier CSoiombna Oviedo, Quincoagenas, MS. 

Oviedo, Qoiocaagenas, MS., bat 1, qnl^ 1, diat 28.— Pater 
Martyr, Opos E|»8t., lib. 1, epist 03. — Bemaldes, Beyea CiUOlioos, 
MS., cap. 84 . — IBMMf CorOnica de loa Mom, libu 5, cap. 15. — 
L. Marioeo, Cosas Mmnoratdei^ IbL 175, 178. 
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were to keep consfcaBt wBUh eveir the pmone of the 
flovereigns. 

Meanwhile, the city of Malaga, whoee natural populaticm 
was greatly swelled by the influx of its foreign auxiliaries, 
began to be straitened for supplies, while its distress was 
aggravated by the spectacle of abundance which reigned 
throughout the Spanish camp. Still, however, the people, 
overawed by the soldiery, did not break out into murmurs, 
nor did they relax in any degree the pertinacity of their 
resistanoe. Their drooping spirits were cheered by the 
predictions of a fanatic, who promised that they should eat 
the grain which they saw in the Christian camp ; a predic- 
tion, which came to be verified, like most others that are 
verified at all, in a very different sense from that intended 
or understood. 

The incessant cannonade kept up by the besieging army, 
in the mean time, so far exhausted their ammunition, that 
they were constrained to seek supplies from the most dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom, and from foreign countries. 
The arrival of two Flemish transports at this juncture, from 
the emperor of Germany, whose interest had been roused in 
the crusade, aflbrded a seasonable reinforcement of military 
stores and monitions. 

The obstinate defence of Malaga had given the siege such 
celebrity, that volunteers, eager to share in it, flocked from 
all parts of the Peninsula to the royal standard. Among 
others, the duke of Medina ^donia, who had furnished his 
quota of troops at the opening of the campaign, now arrived 
in person with a reinforcement, together with a hundred 
galleys freighted with supplies^ and a loan of twenty thou* 
sand doblas of gold to ^e sovereigns for tiie expenses of 
the war. Such was the deep interest in it excited throu^ 
out the imtum, and the alacrity which every order of men 
exhibited in wipporting its enormous burdens.^ 

eoi^ MS, esp. Si. 
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Hie Castilian army, swelled bj these didly aagme&t»> 
tions, varied in its amount, according to different estimates, 
from sixty to ninety thousand men. Throughont this 
immense host, the most perfect discipline was maintained. 
Gaming was restnuned by ordinances interdicting the use 
of dice and cards, of which the lower orders were pas- 
sionately fond. Blasphemy was severely punished. Proa* 
titutes, the common p^ of a camp, were excluded ; and so 
entire was the subordination, that nut a knife was drawn, 
and scarcely a brawl occurred, says the historian, among 
the motley multitude. Besides the higher ecclesiastics who 
attended the court, the camp was well supplied with holy 
men, priests, friars, and the chaplains of the great nobility, 
who performed the exercises of religion in their respective 
quarters with all the pomp and splendor of the Roman 
^tholic worship ; exalting the imaginations of the soldiers 
into the high devotional feeling, which became those who 
were fighting the battles of the Cross.** 

Hitherto, Ferdinand, relying on the blockade, and yield* 
ing to the queen’s desire to spare the lives of her soldiers, 
had formed no regular plan of assault upon the town. 
But, as the season rolled on without the least demonstration 
of submission on the part of the besieged, he resolved to 
storm the works, whi^, if attmided by no other oonse- 
qnenoes, might at least serve to distress the enemy, and 
hasten the honr of surrender. Large wooden towers on 
rollers were accordingly constructed, and provided with an 
apparatus of drawbridges and ladders, which, whmi brought 
near to the ramparts, would open a descent into the dty. 
Galleries were also wrought, some for the purpose of pene- 
trating into the place, and others to sap the foundations of 
the walls. The whole of these operations was placed under 
the direction of Francisco Ramirez, the celebrated t/agaaeiat 
of Madrid. 

** BanaMcB, Beyes OstMiooiv MB., cap. 87.— Pulgar, Bejm'Oa- 
tfiUooi^ cap. 71. 
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But the Moon anticipated the completion of these 
formidable preparations by a brisk, well-concerted attack 
on all points of the Spanish line& They countermined the 
assmlants, and, encountering them in the subterraneous 
passages, drove them back, and demolished the frame-work 
of the galleries. At the same time, a little squadron of 
armed vessels, which had been riding in safety under the 
guns of the city, pushed out and engaged the Spanish fleet 
Thus the battle raged with fire and sword, above and under 
ground, along the ramparts, the ocean, and the land, at the 
same time. Even Pulgar cannot withhold his tribute of 
admiration to this unconquerable spirit in an enemy, 
wasted by all the extremities of famine and fatigue* 
*‘Who does not marvel,” he says, “at the bold heart 
of these infidels in battle, their prompt obedience to 
their chieft, their dexterity in the wiles of war, their 
patience under privation, and undaunted perseverance 
in their purposes?”” 

A circumstance occurred in a sortie from the city, indi- 
cating a trait of character worth recording. A noble 
Moor, named Abrahen Zenete, fell in with a number of 
Spanish children who bad wandered from their quarters. 
Without injuring them, he touched them gently with the 
handle of his lance, saying, “ Get ye gone, varlets, to your 
mothers.” On being rebuked by his comrades, who in- 
quired why be had let them escape so easily, he replied, 
“ Because I saw no beard upon their chins.” “ An example 
of magnanimity,” says the Curate of Los Palados, “ truly 
wonderful in a heathen, and which might have reflected 
credit on a Christian hidalgo.”” 

” Coade, Dominadon de los Ambes, tom. iii. pp. 237, 23$.~- 
Pulgar, B^es Catfilkos, cap. 80.-^Caro de Torres, Ordenes Mill- 
tares, M ^ 22. 

” Pulgar, Reyes CatfiHooe^ cap. 91.— Bemalde^ R^es CatOli c os, 
MS., cap. M. 
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But no virtue nor valor could avail the unfortunate 
Malagans against the overwhelming force of their ene- 
mies, who, driving them back fh)m every point, compelled 
them, after a desperate struggle of six hours, to shelter 
themselves within the defences of the town. The Chris- 
tians followed up their success. A mine was sprung near 
a tower, connected by a bridge of four arches with the 
main works of the place. The Moors, scattered and intim* 
idated by the explosion, retreated across the bridge, and 
the Spaniards, carrying the tower, whose guns completely 
enfiladed it, obtained possession of this important pass into 
the beleaguered city. For these and other signal services 
during the siege, Francisco Ramirez, the master of the 
ordnance, received the honors of knighthood from the 
hand of King Ferdinand.** 

The honest exclamation of the Curate brings to mind the similar 
encomium of the old Moorish ballad, 

** Csballeros Gnimdinos, 

Auaque Monw, byotdslgo.** 

Hyta, Guerras de Granada, torn, i., p. 257. 

^ There is no older well-autbenticated account of the employment 
of gunpowder in mining in European warfare, so far as I am aware^ 
than this bj Kamirex. Hraboe^i, indeed, refers, on the authority 
of another writer, to a work in the library of the Academy of Siena, 
composed by one Francssco Olcurgio, architect of the duke of 
Urbino^ about 1480, in which that person claims the merit of the 
invention. (Letteratura Italiana, tom. vL p. 870.) The whole 
statement is obviously too loose to warrant any such conclusion. 
The Italian histoiisns notice the use of gunpowder mines at the 
siege of the little town of Seresaneilo in Tuscany, hy the Genoese, in 
1487, precisely contemporaneous with the siege ^ Malaga. (Machia- 
velli, Istorie Fiorentine, lib. 8.--Guiociarditii, Istoria dTtitiia, 
(Milano, 1803,) tom. iii. lib. 6.) This singular cotnddenoe^ in 
nations having then but little interoonrse. would seem to infer some 
common origin 6{ greater antiquity. However this may be, tlie 
writers of hoih nations are agreed in ascribing the fifit socofasful use 
of such mines on any extended scale to the celebrated Spanirii 
enginem*, Pedro Navarra, when serving under Gonsalvo of CcNtdova, 
in his Italian campaigns st the beguming of the rixteeoth century. 
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Tbe dtisens of Malagft, dismayed at beholding the enemy 
eatablbhed in their drfencea^and fkinting under exhaustion 
from a siege which had already lasted more than three 
months, now began to murmur at the obstinacy of the 
garrison, and to demand a capitulation. Their magazines 
of grain were emptied, and for some weeks they had been 
compelled to devour the flesh of horses, dogs, cats, and 
even the boiled hides of these animals, or, in default of 
other nutriment, vine leaves dressed with oil, and leaves 
of the palm tree, pounded fine, and baked into a sort of 
cake. In consequence of this loathsome and unwholesome 
diet, diseases were engendered. Multitudes were seen dying 
about the streets. Many deserted to tbe Spanish camp, 
eager to barter their liberty for bread ; and the city exhib- 
ited all the extremes of squalid and disgusting wretched- 
ness, bred by pestilence and famine among an overcrowded 
population. The sufierings of the citizens softened the 
stem heart of the alcayde, Hamet Zeli, who at length 
yielded to their importunities, and, withdrawing his forces 
into the Gebalfaro, consented that the Malagans should 
make tbe best terms they could with their conqueror. 

A deputation of the principal inhabitants, with an emi- 
nent merchant named Ali Dordux at their head, was then 
despatched to the Christian quarters, with the ofler of the 
city to capitulate, on the same liberal conditions which had 
been uniformly granted by the Spaniards. The king refused 
to admit the embassy into his presence, and haughtily an- 
swered through the commander of Leon, ** that these terms 
hadbeen twice (^red to the people of Malaga, and rejected; 
that it was too late for them to stipulate conditions, and 
nothing now rmnained but to abide by those which he, as 
thmr ocmqaeror, should vouchsafe to them.”** 

Gttiodsidiiii, lAI sapra.— Fiolo Qlovio, de Yitl Msgs! Goo^vi, 
(Vhw Dlustrixtia Viroram, Hh. R^Alstoo, Annslss 

^ Navsm, tom. v« lib. 8b, cap. 12. 

** OMedoniis^ HisL d’Afrique el d’Eq^agae, tom. iii. p. 
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Ferdinand’s answer spread general oonstemalion through* 
out Malaga. The inhabitants saw too plainly that nothing 
was to be hoped from an appeal to sentiments of humanity. 
After a tumultuous debate, the deputies were despatched a 
second time to the Christian camp, charged with propod* 
tions in which concession was mingled with menace. They 
represented that the severe response of King Ferdinand to 
the citisens had rendered them desperate. That, however, 
they were willing to resign to him their fortifications, their 
city, in short, their property of every description, on his 
assurance of their personal security and freedom. If he 
refused this, they would take their Christian captives, 
amounting to five or six hundred, from the dungeons in 
which they lay, and hang them like dogs over the battle- 
ments ; and then, placing their old men, women, and chil- 
dren in the fortress, they would set fire to the town, and 
cut a way for themselves through their enemies, or fall in 
the attempt ^^So,” they continued, “if you gain a vic- 
tory, it shall be such a one as shall make the name of 
Malaga ring throughout the world, and to ages yet un- 
born!” Ferdinand, unmoved by these menaces, coolly 
replied, that he saw no occasion to change his former deter- 
mination ; but they might rest assured, if they harmed a 
single hair of a Christian, he would put every soul in the 
place, man, woman, and child, to the sword. 

The anxious people, who thronged forth to meet the 
embassy on its return to the dty, were overwhelmed with 
the deepest gloom at its ominous tidings. Their fiite was 
now seded. Every avenue to hope seemed closed by the 
stem response of the victor. Yet hope will still linger; 
and, although there were some frantic enough to uige the 
execution of thdr desperate menaces, the greater number 
of the inhabitants, and among them those most considmv 

Marinso, Costs Meaiortbiss, foL 175. — Bades y Andrada, Las Ties 
Ordenes, loL 51— Pulgar, Be/ss Oa t dlicos, capi 92.— Bsmalds^ 
Beyes Catfilico^ MS., cap. 85. 
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able for wealth and infinenoe, preferred the chance of Fer- 
dinand’a cleinen<7^ to certain, irretrievable ruin. 

For the last time, therefore, the deputies issued from the 
gates of the city, charged with an epistle to the sovereigns 
from their unfortunate countrymen, in which, after depre- 
cating their anger, and lamenting their own blind obsti- 
nacy, they reminded their highnesses of the liberal terms 
which their ancestors had granted to C!ordova, Ajitequera, 
and other cities, after a defence as pertinacious as their 
own. They expatiated on the fame which the sovereigns 
had established by the generous policy of their past con- 
quests, and, appealing to their magnanimity, concluded 
with submitting themselves, their families, and their for- 
tunes to their disposal. Twenty of the principal citizens 
were then delivered up as hostages for the peaceable de- 
meanor of the city until its occupation by the Spaniards. 
**Thus,*^ says the Curate of Los Palacios, “did the Al- 
mighty harden the hearts of these heathen, like to those 
of the Egyptians, in order that they might receive the full 
Wf^ of the manifold oppressions which they had wrought 
on his people, from the days of King Boderic to the present 
time.”* 

On the appointed day, the commander of Leon rode 
through the gates of Malaga, at the head of his well- 
appointed chivalry, and took possession of the o&asaia, 

• Pulgar, Beyes Oat61iooe, cap. 88.— Oardonne, Hist d’Afnqae et 
d’Etpagne, tom. liL p. 296. 

The Arabic historians state that Malaga was betrayed by Ali 
Doidux, who admitted the Spaniards into the castle, while the 
dtiaeoi were debating on Ferdinand’s terms. (See Conde, Domina- 
don de loa Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 89.) The letter of the inhabitants, 
quoted at length by Pulgar, wonld seem to be a refhtation of this. 
And yet there are good grounds for suspecting false play on 
the paH of die amhasmdor Borduz, since the Caadllan writers 
admit that he was exemptad, with forty of hia folends, frmn the 
doom of slavmy and foridture of propej^, pasmd upon his follow- 
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Hit lower dtadeL The troope were then poitod on ibdr 
respective stations along the forti&oations» and the banners 
of Christian Spain triumphantly unfurled from the towers 
of the city, where the crescent had been displayed for an 
uninterrupted period of nearly eight centuries. 

The first act was to purify the town from the numerous 
dead bodies, and other ofiensive matter, which had accumu- 
lated during this long siege, and lay fiastering in the streets,^ 
poisoning the atmosphere. The principal mosque was next 
consecrated with due solemnity to the service of Santa Maria 
de la Encamacion. Crosses and bells, the symbols of Chris- 
tian worship, were distributed in profusion among the sacred 
edifices; where, says the Catholic chronicler last quoted, 
**the celestial music of their chimes, sounding at every 
hour of the day and night, caused perpetual torment to 
the ears of the infidel.”* 

On the eighteenth day of August, being somewhat more 
than three months from the date of opening trenches, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella made their entrance into the conquered 
city, attended by the court, the clergy, and the whole of 
their military array. The procession moved in solemn 
state up the principal streets, now deserted, and bushed in 
ominous silence, to the new cathedral of 8t. Mary, whm 
mass was performed ; and as the glorious anthem of the 
Te Deum rose for the first time within its ancient walls, the 
sovereigns, together with the whole army, prostrated them- 
selves in grateful adoration of the Lord of hosts, who had 
thus reinstated them in the dommns of their ancestors. 

The most affecting incid^t was afforded by the multi- 
tude of Christian captives, who were rescu^ from the 
Moorish dungeons. They were brought before the sov- 
ereigns, with their limbs heavily manacled, their beards 
deseeding to their waists, and their sallow visages ema- 
dated by captivity and fiuitne. Every eye was sofilised 
with tears at the spectacle. Many recognised their ancieiit 
* Bemaldei;, Beyet CstOUoos, MS., cap. SO. 
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friends, of whose fiite they had long been ignorant Some 
had lingered in captivity ten or fifteen years ; and among 
them were several belonging to the best fieunilies in Spain. 
On entering the presence, they would have testified their 
gratitude by throwing themselves at the feet of the sov- 
ereigns ; but the latter, raising them up and mingling their 
tears with those of the liberated captives, caused their fet- 
ters to be removed, and, after administering to their neces- 
sities, dismissed them with liberal presents.*^ 

The fortress of Gebalfaro surrendered on the day after 
the occupation of Malaga by the Spaniards. The gallant 
Z^ri chieftain, Hamet Zeli, was loaded with chains ; and, 
being asked why he had persisted so obstinately in his 
rebdUon^ boldly answered, Because I was commissioned 
to defend the place to the last extremity; and, if 1 had 
been properly supported, 1 would have died sooner than 
surrender now!’’ 

The doom of the vanquished was now to be pronounced. 
On entering the city, orders had been issued to the Spanish 
soldiery, prohibiting them under the severest penalties from 
molesting either the persons or property of the inhabitants. 
These lifter were directed to remain in their respective 
manmns with a guard set over them, while the cravings 
of appetite were supplied by a liberal distribution of food. 
At length, the whole populstion of the dty, comprehending 
every age and sex, was commanded to repmr to the great 
courtymrd of the alcasaba, which was overlooked on all 
sides by lofty ramparts garrisoned by the Spanish soldiery. 
To tiiis place, the scene of many a Moorish triumph, where 
the spoil of the border foray had been ottm displayed, and 
which still might be emblazoned with the trophy of many 
a Christian banner, the people of Malaga now Erected their 

CsHm^, whose meagre annals have searaly any merit beyond 
ihst el aaime ciiioadegleal taUe, poatponea ftiesairender till Sep- 
tember. Anale^aao 1487.--ManBd, BebetUm de lih 1, 

14 
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«tep0. Ab the multitiide swanned through the streets^ filled 
with boding apprehensions of thdr fiitei thej wrung their 
handS) and, laidng their eyes to heaven, uttered the most 
piteous lamentatiims. Oh, Malaga,’* they cried, ** re- 
nowned and beautiful dty, how are thy sons about to for- 
sake thee! CSould not thy soil, on which they first drew 
breath, be suffered to cover them in death ? \^ere is now 
the strength of thy towers, where the beauty of thy edifices? 
The strength of thy walls, alas, could not avail thy children, 
for they had sorely displeased their Creator. What diall 
become of thy old men and thy matrons, or of thy young 
maidens delicately nurtured within thy halls, when they 
shall feel the iron yoke of bondf^ ? Can thy barbarous 
conquerors without remorse thus tear asunder the dearest 
ties of life?” Such are the melancholy strains, in whidh 
the Castilian chronicler has given utterance to the sorrows 
of the captive city.** 

The dreadful doom of slavery was denounced on the 
assembled multitude. One-third was to be transported 
into Africa in exchange for an equal number of Christian 
captives detained there; and all, who had relatives or 
friends in this predicament, were required to furnish a 
specification of them. Another third was appropriated to 
reimburse the state for the expenses of the war. The 
remainder were to be distributed as presents at home and 
abroad. Thus, one hundred of the flower of the African 
warriors were sent to the pope, who incorporated them into 

* Bleds, Cor6oica, lib. 5, cap. 15. 

As a counterpart to the alK>ve scene, twelve Cbristisa renegades, 
found in the city, were transfixed with canes, aetOavwecidoi, a bar* 
barons punishment derived from the Moon, whicli was inflicted by 
horsemen at full gallop, who discharged pointed reeds at the crim- 
inal, until he expir^ undm* repeated wonnds. A number of 
relapsed Jews were at the same time condemned to the flames. 
^ Tbese,^ says Father Abarcs, " were the and illnmloatiims most 
grateful to the Catholic inety of our soverrigns’^l Abafca, Beyea de 
Aragon, tom. ii. rey flO, cap. 3. 
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his guard, and converted them all in the course of the jear, 
sa]rs the Curate of Los Palados, into veiy good Christiana- 
Fifty of the most beautiful Moorish girls were presented by 
Isabella to the queen of Naples, thirty to the queen of Por- 
tugal, others to the ladies of her court ; and the residue of 
both sexes were apportioned among the nobles, cavaliers, 
and inferior members of the army, according to their 
respective rank and services.^ 

As it was apprehended that the Malagans, rendered des- 
perate by the prospect of a hopeless, interminable captivity, 
might destroy or secrete their jewels, plate, and other pre- 
cious effects, in which this wealthy city abounded, rather 
than suffer them to fall into the hands of their enemies, 
Ferdinand devised a politic expedient for preventing it. He 
proclaimed that he would receive a certain sum, if paid 
within nine months, as the ransom of the whole popula- 
tion, and that their personal effects should be admitted in 
part payment. This sum averaged about thirty doblas a 
head, including in the estimate all those who might die 
before the determination of the period assigned. The ran- 
som, thus stipulated, proved more than the unhappy people 
could raise, either by themselves, or agents employed to 
solicit contributions among their brethren of Granada and 
Africa ; at the same time, it so far deluded their hopes, 
that they gave in a ftill inventory of their efiects to the 
treasury. By this shrewd device, Ferdinand obtained com- 
plete possession both of the persons and property of his 
victims.** 

• Pulgar, R^es CRt6]ioo8, obi sopra.— Bemslde*. Reyes pat61icos, 
M8n obi Boprm.— PWcr Martyr, Opus Epist., epist 62. 

•• Bemaldes, Reyes CatOiicos, MS , cap. 87.— L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 176.-~>Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, tom. iii 
p. 23A— Caidonne, Hbt d*Afriqtte et d’Eflpagne, tom. iil p. 296.— 
Carbidal, Anaks, MS., afio 14^. 

Not a word of comment escapes the Castilian historians on this 
mercUees rigor of the conqueror towards the vanqnidied. It is eti- 
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Malaga was computed to contain from eleven to fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, exclusive of several thousand foreign 
auxiliaries, within its gates at the time of surr^der. One 
cannot, at this day, read the melancholy details of its story, 
without feelings of horror and indignation. It is impossible 
to vindicate the dreadful sentence passed on this unfortu* 
nate people for a display of heroism, which should have 
excit^ admiration in every generous bosom. It was obvi- 
ously most repugnant to Isabella’s natural disposition, and 
must be admitted to leave a stain on her memory, which 
no coloring of history can conceal. It may find some pal- 
liation, however, in the bigotry of the age, the more excus- 
able in a woman whom education, general example, and 
natural distrust of herself accustomed to rely, in matters 
of conscience, on the spiritual guides, whose piety and pro- 
fessional learning seemed to qualify them for the trust 
Even in this very transaction, she fell far short of the 
suggestions of some of her counsellors, who urged her to 
put every inhabitant without exception to the sword; 
which, they affirmed, would be a just requital of their 
obstinate rebellion^ and would prove a wholesome warning 
to others ! We are not told who the advisers of this pre- 
cious measure were ; but the whole experience of this reign 
shows, that we shall scarcely wrong the clergy much by im- 
puting it to them. That their arguments could warp so 
enlightened a mind, as that of Isabella, from the natural 
principles of justice and humanity, fhmisbes a remarkable 
proof of the ascendency which the priesthood usurped over 
the most gifted intellects, and of thrir gross abuse of it, 
before the Reformation, by breaking the seals set on the 
sacred volume, opened to mankind the uncomipted chan- 
nel of divine truth.*^ 

dent that Ferdloaiid did no vfeleooe to the feelings of hk orthodox 
safajecla. TVieendo elanumL 

^ BemaldeK, Bayes Cat6Uoos, MS., cap. 87.-«Bleda, Ospteica, lih. 
G, cap. 15. 

Voa.IL-4 
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The fate of Malaga may be said to have decided that of 
Granada* The latter was now shut out from the meet 
important ports along her coast ; and she was environed on 
every point of her territory by her warlike foe, so that she 
could hardly hope more from subsequent efforts, however 
strenuous and united, than to postpone the inevitable hour 
of dissolution. The cruel treatment of Malaga was the pre- 
lude to the long series of persecutions, which awaited the 
wretched Moslems in the land of their ancestors ; in that 
land, over which the “ star of Islamisnj,” to borrow their 
own metaphor, had shone in full brightness for nearly 
eight centuries, but where it was now fast descending amid 
clouds and tempests to the horizon. 

The first care of the sovereigns was directed towards 
repeopling the depopulated city with their own subjects. 
Houses and lands were freely granted to such as would 
settle tbera Numerous towns and villages with a wide 
circuit of territory were placed under its civil jurisdiction, 
and it was made the head of a diocese embracing most of 
the recent conquests in the south and west of Granada. 
These inducements, combined with the natural advantages 
of position and climate, soon caused the tide of Christian 
population to flow into the deserted city ; but it was very 
long before it again reached the degree of commercial con- 
sequence to which it had been raised by the Moors.** 

About four hundred and fifty Moorish Jews were ransomed by a 
wealthy Israelite of Cutile for 27,000 doblas of gold. A proof that 
the Jewish stock was one which thrived amidst perseention. 

It is scarcely possible that the drcnmstantial Fulgar should have 
omitted to notice so important a &ct as the scheme of the Moorish 
ransom, had it occurred. . It is still more improbable, that the honest 
Curate of Loa Palados should have fabricated it. Any one who 
attempts to reconcile the discrepandes of oontemporaiy historians 
even, will have Lord Oridrd’s exclamation to his son Horace brought 
to his mind ten times a day ; *^Ohi read me not history, for that I 
know to be false." 

Pulgar, Beyes CstfilicQa^ cap. 94.— Cd. de C4d^ tom. vL na 

821 . 
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After tiiese salataiy arrangemento, the Bpaxueh WTereigna 
led back their Tictoriooa l^ons in triumph to Cordova, 
whence diapeieing to their various homes, they prepared, 
by a winter’s repcne, for new campaigns and more brilliant 
conquests. 
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WAB OF OBANADA.— OONQtJBST OP BAZA.-SUBMISSION OP 
£1. ZAGAL. 

1487-1489. 

The Sovereigne visit Aragon. — ^The King lays Siege to Baia.— Its 
Great Strength. — Gardens Cleared of their Timber. — ^Tbe Queen 
Raises the Spirits of her Troops. — Her Patriotic Sacrifices. —Sus- 
pension of Arms. — Baza Surrenders. — Treaty with Zagal. — Diffi- 
culties of the Campaign.— Isabella’s Popularity and Influence. 

Ik the autumn of 1487, Ferdinand and Isabella, accom- 
panied by the younger branches of the royal family, visited 
Aragon, to obtain the recognition from the cortes of Prince 
John’s succession, now in his tenth year, as well as to repress 
the disorders into which the country had fallen during the 
long absence of its sovereigns. To this end, the principal 
cities and communities of Aragon had recently adopted the 
institution of the hermandad, organised on similar principles 
to that of Castile. Ferdinand, on his arrival at Saragossa 
in the month of November, gave his royal sanction to the 
association, extending the term of its duration to five years, 
a measure extremely unpalatable to the great feudal nobility, 
whose power, or rather abuse of power, was considerably 
abridged by this popular military force.^ 

The sovereigns, a^r accomplishing the objects of their 
visit, and obtaining an appropriation from the cortes for 
the Moorish vrar, passed into Valencia, where measures of 
like efficiency were adopted for restoring the authority of 

^ Zurita, Anales. tmn. iv. foL 851, 852; 856. — ^Mariana, Hist, de 
Ei^iafia, tom. iL lib. 86^ cap. 18.— Piilgmr, Beycs Cat61 i ocis> part ^ 
cap. 85. 
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the law, which was exposed to such perpetual lapses in this 
turbulent age, even in the best constituted governments, as 
required for its protection the utmost vigilance, on the part 
of those intrusted with the supreme executive power. From 
Valencia the court proceeded to Murcia, where Ferdinand, 
in the month of June, 1488, assumed the command of an 
army amounting to less than twenty thousand men, a small 
force compared with those usually levied on these occasions; 
it being thought advisable to sufier the nation to breathe 
a while, after the exhausting efforts in which it had been 
unintermittingly engaged for so many years. 

Ferdinand, crossing the eastern borders of Granada, at 
no great distance from Vera, which speedily opened its 
gates, kept along the southern slant of the coast as far as 
Almeria; whence, after experiencing some rough treatment 
from a sortie of the garrison, he marched by a northerly 
circuit on Baza, for the purpose of reconnoitring its position, 
as his numbers were altogether inadequate to its siege. A 
division of the army under the marquis duke of Cadiz suf- 
fered itself to be drawn here into an ambuscade by the wily 
old monarch £1 Zagal, who lay in Baza with a strong force* 
After extricating his troops with some difficulty and loss 
from this perilous predicament, Ferdinand retreated on his 
own dominions by the way of Huescar, where he disbanded 
his army, and withdrew to offbr up bis devotions at the cross 
of Caravaca. The campaign, though signalized by no bril- 
liant achievement, and indeed clouded with some slight 
reverses, secured the surrender of a considerable number of 
fortresses and towns of inferior note.* 

The Moorish chief, El Zagal, elated by his recent suc- 
cess, made frequent forays into the Christian territories, 
sweeping off the flocks, b^rds, and growing crops of the 

* Fmenui, Hist ffEipsgne, Um. viii, p. 76.— Pnlgar, Keyss Cat6* 
lioQS, cap. 98.— Zuaiga, Annaks de Serilla, p. 402.— OsnicDtie, Hist 
d’Aftique H d^Espsgne, tom. iii. pp. 29^ 299.— CaitNyal, Aoalss, 
MS.,aaol488. 
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husbandman ; while the garrisons of Almeria and Salo- 
brena, and the bold inhabitants of the valley of Purchena, 
poured a similar devastating warfare over the eastern bor- 
ders of Granada into Murcia. To meet this pressure, the 
Spanish sovereigns reinforced the frontier with additional 
levies under Juan de Benavides and Garcilasso de la Vega ; 
while Christian knights, whose prowess is attested in many 
a Moorish lay, flocked there from all quarters, as to the 
theatre of war. 

During the following winter, of 1488, Ferdinand and 
Isabella occupied themselves with the interior government 
of Castile, and particularly the administration of justice. 
A commission was specially appointed to supervise the con- 
duct of the corregidors and subordinate magistrates, ‘'so 
that every one,” says Pulgar, was most careful to discharge 
bis duty faithfully, in order to escape the penalty, which 
was otherwise sure to overtake him.” * 

While at Valladolid, the sovereigns received an embassy 
from Maximilian, son of the emperor Frederic the Fourth, 
of Germany, soliciting their co-operation in his designs 
against France for the restitution of his late wife’s rightful 

* Conde, Dominaclon de los Arabes, tom. iii. pp. 239, 240. — ^Pul- 
gar, Beyes CatOlicos, cap. 100, 101. — During the preceding year, 
while the court was at Murcia, we find one of the examples of 
prompt and severe exercise of justice, which sometimes occur in 
this reign. One of the royal collectors having been resisted and 
personally maltreated by the alcayde of Salvatierra, a place belong- 
ing to the crown, and by the alcalde of a territorial court of the duke 
of Alva, the queen caused one of the royal judges privately to enter 
into the place, and take cognisance of the afilalr. The latter, after a 
brief investigation, commanded the alcayde to be hung tip over his 
fortress, and the alcalde to be delivered over to the court of chancery 
at Valladolid, who ordered his right hand to be amputated, and 
banished him tlie realm. This summary jusdoe was perhaps neces- 
sary in a emnmnnity, that might be said to be in tnmritioa from a 
state of barbarism to that of dviliaatioo, and bad a salutary e^»Qt in 
proving to the people that no rank was elevated enough to raiae the 
oflbadtt above the law. Pulgar, cap. 99. 
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inberitance, the duchy of Burgundy, and engaging in turn 
to support them in their claims on j^ussillon and Oerdagne. 
The Spanish monarchs had long entertained many causes 
of discontent with the French court, both with regard to 
the mortgaged territory of Roussillon, and the kingdom of 
Navarre; and they watched with jealous eye the daily 
increasing authority of their formidable neighbor on their 
own frontier. They had been induced, in the preceding 
summer, to equip an armanent at Biscay and Guipusooa, to 
support the duke of Brittany in his wars with the French 
regent, the celebrated Anne de Beaujcu. This expedition, 
which proved disastrous, was followed by another in the spring 
of the succeeding year.^ But, notwithstanding these occa** 
sional episodes to the great work in which they were engaged, 
they had littl^ leisure for extended operations; and, al- 
though they entered into the proposed treaty of alliance 
with Maximilian, they do not seem to have contemplated 
any movement of importance before the termination of the 
Moorish war. The Flemish ambassadors, after being enter- 
tained for forty days in a style suited to impress them with 
high ideas of the magnificence of the Spanish court, and of 
its friendly disposition towards their master, were dismissed 
with costly presents, and returned to their own country.* 

These negotiations show the increasing intimacy growing 

* laligny, Hist de Charles VIII., pp. 92, 94. — Sismondi, Hist des 
Fran^ais, tom. xv. p. 77. — Aleson, Annales de Navarra, tom. v. p. 
61. — Histoire dn Boyaume de Navarre, pp. 578, 579. — Pulgar, Beyes 
CatOltooa, cap. 102. 

In the first of these expeditions, more than a thousand Spaniards 
were slain or taken at ^e disastrous battle of St Aubin, in 1488, 
being the same in which Lord Bivers, the English noble, who made 
such a gallant figure at the siege of Ix^a, lost his life. In thei^ng 
of 1489, the levies sent into France amounted to two thousaiid In 
number. These efibrts abroad, simultaneous with the great opera- 
tions of the Moorish war, show the resources as well as eneigy of the 
aoveimgns. 

* Folgmr, B^es CatOlioot ubi sopm. 
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up between the European states, who, as they settled their 
donaestic feuds, had leisure to turn their eyes abroad, and 
enter into the more extended field of international politics. 
The tenor of this treaty indicates also the direction which 
afihirs were to* take, when the great powers should be 
brought into collision with each other on a common theatre 
of action. 

All thoughts were now concentrated on the prosecution 
of the war with Granada, which, it was determined, should 
be conducted on a more enlarged scale than it had yet been ; 
notwithstanding the fearful pest which had deflated the 
country during the past year, and the extreme scarcity of 
grain, owing to the inundations caused by excessive rains 
in the fruitful provinces of the south. The great object 
proposed in this campaign was the reduction of Baza, the 
capital of that division of the empire which belonged to 
El ZagaL Besides this important city, that monarch’s 
dominions embraced the wealthy sea-port of Almeria, 
Ouadix, and numerous other towns and villages of less con- 
sequence, together with the mountain r^on of the AIpux- 
arras, rich in mineral wealth ; whose inhabitants, famous 
for the perfection to which they had carried the silk manu- 
fiEUSture, were equally known for their enterprise and courage 
in war, so that El Zagal’s division comprehended the most 
potent and opulent portion of the empire.* 

In the spring of 1489, the Castilian court passed to Jaen, 
at which place the queen was to establish her residence, as 

* Benmldes, Reyes Cat61ioo8, MB., cap. 91.~Zorita, Anales, tom. 
iv. ibl. 354.— Bleda, Gor6nica, foL 607.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 
tom. H. fol. 807. 

Such was the scarcity grain Uiat the prices in 1489, quoted by 
Bemaldes, are double those of the preceding year.— Both Abarca 
and Zarita mention the repmrt, thaltonr-fifths of the whole popolatkm 
were swept away by the pesdlenoe of 1488. Zarita finds more difil- 
enlty in swallowing this monstroos statement than Father Afaarca, 
whose appetite for the marvellous appears to have been fiiUy equal 
to that of most his calling in Spain. 
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presenting the most &vorable point of communication with 
the invading army. Ferdinand advanced as fiur as Soto- 
gordo, where, on the 27th of May, he put himself at the 
head of a numerous force, amounting to about fifteen thou* 
sand horse and eighty thousand foot, including persons of 
every description; among whom was gathered, as usual, 
that chivalrous array of nobility and knighthood, who, with 
stately and well-appointed retinues, were accustomed to 
follow the royal standard in these crusades.* 

^ Peter Martyr, Opus Epbt, lib. 2, epist 70. — ^Pulgar, Reyes Cat6- 
licoe, cap. 104. 

It may not be amiss to spedfy the names of the most distinguished 
cavaliers who usually attended the king in these Moorish wars ; the 
heroic ancestors of many a noble house still extant in Spain.. 

Alonso de Cardenas, master of Saint Jago. 

Juan de Zufiiga, master of Alcantara. 

Juan Garcia de Padilla, master of Caiatrava. 

Rodrigo Ponoe de Leon, marquis duke of Cadis. 

Enrique de Gusman, duke of Medina Sidonia* 

Pedro Manriqiie, duke of Kajera. 

Joan Pacheco, duke of Escalona, marquis of Villena. 

Juan Pimentel, count of Benavente. 

Fadriqne de Toledo, son of the duke of Alva. 

Diego Fernandes de Cordova, count of Cabra. 

Gomes Alvares de Figueroa, count of Feria. 

Alvaro Telles Giron, count of Urefia. 

Juan de Silva, count of Cifuentes. 

Fadrique Enriques, adelantado of Andalusia. 

Alonso Fernandes de Cordova, lord of Aguilar. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, brother of the last, known afterwards as the 
Great Captidn. 

Luis Porto-Carrero, lord of Palma. 

Gutierre de Cardenas, first commander of Leon. 

Pedro Fernandes de Velasco, count of Haro, constable of Castile. 

Beltrsn de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque. 

Diego Fernandes de Cordova, alcayde the royal pages, after- 
wards marquis of Comaras. 

Alvaro de Zufiiga, duke 

llligo Lopes de Mendoaa, count of Teodilla, afterwaida marquli of 
Mond^ar. 
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The first point, against which operations were directed, 
was the strong poet of Guxar, two leagues only from Baza, 
which surrendered after a brief but desperate resistance. 
The occupation of this place, and some adjacent fortresses, 
left the approaches open to £1 Zagal's capital. As the 
Spanish army toiled up the heights of the mountain barrier, 
which towers above Baza on the west, their advance was 
menaced by clouds of Moorish light troops, who poured 
down a tempest of musket-balls and arrows on their heads. 
These however were quickly dispersed by the advancing 
vanguard ; and the Spaniards, as they gained the summits 
of the hills, beheld the lordly city of Baza, reposing in the 
shadows of the bold sierra that stretches towards the coast, 
and lying in the bosom of a fruitful valley, extending eight 
leagues in length, and three in breadth. Through this 
valley flowed the waters of the Guadalentin and the Gua- 
dalquiton, whose streams were conducted by a thousand 
canals over the surface of the vega. In the midst of the 
plain, adjoining the suburbs, might be descried the orchard 
or garden, as it was termed, of Baza, a league in length, 
covered with a thick growth of wood, and with numerous 
villas and pleasure-houses of the wealthy citizens, now con- 
verted into garrisoned fortresses. The suburbs were encom- 
passed by a low mud wall ; but the fortifications of the city 
were of uncommon strength. The place, in addition to ten 
thousand troops of its own, was garrisoned by au equal 
number from Almeria ; picked men, under the command 
of the Moorish prince Gidi Yahye, a relative of El Zagal, 
who lay at this 'time in Guadix, prepared to cover his own 
dominions against any hostile movement of his rival in 
Granada. These veterans were commissioned to defend the 
place to the last extremity ; and, as due time had been 

Luis de Cerda, duke Medina Celi. 

Ifiigo Lopes de Mendoza, marquis of Santillana, second duke of 
Infimtado. 

OardlaBBo de la Vega, lord <^Batras. 
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given for preparation, the town was victualled with fifteen 
xiiontiis’ provisions, and even the crops growing in the vega 
had been garnered before their prime, to save them from 
the hands of the enemy/ 

The first operation, after the Christian army had en* 
camped before the walls of Baza, was to get possession of 
the garden, without which it would be impossible to enforce 
a thorough blockade, since its labyrinth of avenues afforded 
the inhabitants abundant facilities of communication with 
the surrounding country. The assault was intrusted to the 
grand master of St. James, supported by the principal 
cavaliers, and the king in person. Their reception by the 
enemy was such as gave them a foretaste of the perils and 
desperate daring they were to encounter in the present 
siege. The broken surface of the ground, bewildered with 
intricate passes, and thickly studded with trees and edifices, 
was peculiarly favorable to the desultory and illusory tactics 
of the Moors. The Spanish cavalry was brought at once 
to a stand ; the ground proving impracticable for it, it was 
dismounted, and led to the charge by its officers on foot. 
The men, however, were soon scattered far asunder from 
their banners and their leaders. Ferdinand, who from a 
central position endeavored to overlook the field, with the 
design of supporting the attack on the points most requiring 
it, soon lost sight of his columns amid the precipitous 
ravines, and the dense masses of foliage which everywhere 
intercepted the view. The combat was carried on, band to 
hand, in the utmost confusion. 8tiU the Spaniards pressed 
forward, and, after a desperate struggle for twelve hours, 
in which many of the bravest m both sides fell, and the 
Moslem chief Reduan Zafarga had four horses successively 
killed under him, the aiemy were beaten back behind the 

* Zorlta, Analm, tom. iv. foi. S60. — Conde, Doroinsdon de lot 
Arabes, tom. ill. p. 241.«-*Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., lib. 2, epist. 
70. — Estrada, Poblacion de Espafia, tom. ii fiiL 269 . — Mdrml, 
Bebelion de Morisooe, lib. 1, cap. 16. 
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iiitrenchinentfl that covered the suburbs, and the Spaniards^ 
hastily constructing a defence of palisades, pitched their 
tents on the field of battle.* 

The following morning Ferdinand had the mortification 
to observe, that the ground was too much broken and 
obstructed with wood, to afford a suitable place for a general 
encampment. To evacuate his position, however, in the 
face of the enemy, was a delicate manoeuvre, and must 
necessarily expose him to severe loss. This he obviated, in 
a great measure, by a fortunate stratagem. He commanded 
the tents nearest the town to be left standing, and thus suc- 
ceeded in drawing off the greater part of his forces, before 
the enemy was aware of his intention. 

After regaining his former position, a council of war was 
summoned to deliberate on the course next to be pursued. 
The chiefs were filled with despondency, as they revolved 
the difiiculties of their situation. They almost despaired 
of enforcing the blockade of a place, whose peculiar situa- 
tion gave it such advantages. Even could this be effected, 
the camp would be exposed, they argued, to the assaults of 
a desperate garrison on the one band, and of the populous 
city of Guadix, hardly twenty miles distant, on the other ; 
while the good fiuth of Granada could scarcely be expected 
to outlive a single reverse of fortune; so that, instead of 
besi^ng, they might be more properly r^rded as them* 
selves besieged. In addition to these evils, the winter fre- 
quently set in with much rigor in this quarter ; and the 
torrents, descending from the mountains, and mingling 
with the waters of the valley, might overwhelm the camp 
with an inundation, which, if it did not sweep it away at 

* Fulgar, Berss Gst6UcoB, cap. 106, 107.-*Conde, Dooilnadoo da 
los Arabas, tom. ill. CMp. 40. — ^Pater Martjr, Opus Epist, epist 71. 
Fulgar reiatas these particulars adth a per^icuitr very diffiNrent 
firom his antangled narrative of soma of the preceding operations in 
this war. Both he and Martyr wort preaent during the whole megs 
of Basa. 
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once, would expose it to the perils of fiimine by cutting off 
all external oommunication. Under tbese gloomy impree* 
sions, many of the council urged Ferdinand to break up 
his position at once, and postpone ail operations on Basa, 
until tlie reduction of the surrounding country should make 
it comparatively easy. Even the marquis of Cadiz gave in 
to this opinion ; and Gutierre de Cardenas, commander of 
Leon, a cavalier deservedly high in the confidence of the 
king, was almost the only person of consideration decidedly 
opposed to it In this perplexity, Ferdinand, as usual in 
similar exigencies, resolved to take counsel of the queen.** 

Isabella received her husband’s despatches a few hours 
after they were written, by means of the regular line of 
posts maintained between the camp and her station at 
Jaen. She was filled with chagrin at tbeir import, from 
which she plainly saw, that all her mighty preparations 

^ Bemaldec, Reyes €kt6lions, MS., cnp. 92. — Cardonne, Hist 
d'Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. iii. pp. 299, 300. — Bleda, CorOnica, p. 
611. — Garibay, Coinpendio, tom. ii. p. 664. 

Don Gntierre de Cardenas, who possessed so high a place In the 
oonSdenoe of the sovereigns, occupied a station In the queen’s house- 
hold, as we have seen, at the time of her marriage with Ferdinand. 
His discretion and general ability enabled him to retain the Infiu- 
ence which he had early acquired, as Is shown by a popular distidk 
of that time. 

**Oaideiiaa, r «l rardenal, j Chaoon, j Fray Mertera, 

Traea la Coite al retortero.** 

Fray Mortero was Don Alcmso de Burgos, bishop of Prienda, 000 - 
iessor of the sovereigns. Don Juan Chaoon was the son of Qonsaivo, 
who had the care of Don Alfonso and the queen daring her minor- 
ity, whmi he was indnced by the liberal largesses of John II., of 
Aragon, to promote her marriage with hia son Ferdinand. The 
elder Chaoon was treated by the sovereigns with the greatest defer- 
ence and respect, being nsually called by them ** ftther.” After hia 
death, ih^ continued to manifisst a ^ilar regard towards Don 
Joan, his eldest son, and heir oi his ample honors and estates. 
Salamr de Mendoza, Dignldades, lib. 4, cap. Qainciaa* 

g«na% MS., bit 1, qniiie. 2, dial 1, % 
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were about to vanish into air. Without assuming the 
responsibility of deciding the proposed question, however, 
she besought her husband not to distrust the providence of 
God, which had conducted them through so many perils 
towards the consummation of their wishes. She reminded 
him, that the Moorish fortunes were never at so low an ebb 
as at present, and that their own operations could probably 
never be resumed on such a formidable scale or under so 
favorable auspices as now, when their arms had not been 
stained with a single important reverse. She concluded 
with the assurance, that, if his soldiers would be true to 
their duty, they might rely on her for the faithful dis- 
charge of hers in fhmishing them with all the requisite 
supplies. 

The exhilarating tone of this letter had an instantaneous 
effect, silencing the scruples of the most timid, and confirm- 
ing the confidence of the others. The soldiers, in partic- 
ular, who had received with dissatisfaction some intimation 
of what was passing in the council, welcomed it with gen- 
eral enthusiasm ; and every heart seemed now intent on 
furthering the wishes of their heroic queen by prosecuting 
the siege with the utmost vigor. 

The army was accordingly distributed into two encamp- 
ments; one under the marquis duke of Cadiz, supported 
by the artillery, the other under King Ferdinand on the 
opposite side of the city. Between the two lay the garden 
or orchard before mentioned, extending a league in length ; 
BO that, in order to connect the works of the two camps, it 
became necessary to get possession of this contested ground, 
and to clear it of the heavy timber with which it was cov- 
ered. 

This laborious operation was intrusted to the commander 
of Leon, and the work was covered by a detachment of 
seven thousand troops, posted in such a manner as to check 
the sallies of the garrison. Notwithstanding four thousand 
ialadoTU, or pioneers, were employed in the task, the forest 
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was 80 dense, and the sorties from the cHy so annoying, that 
the work of devastation did not advance more than ten 
paces a day, and was not completed before the expiration 
of seven weeks. When the ancient groves, so long the 
ornament and protection of the city, were levelled to the 
ground, preparations were made for connecting the two 
camps, by a deep trench, through which the mountain 
waters were made to flow ; while the borders were fortified 
with palisades, constructed of the timber lately hewn, to- 
gether with strong towers of mud or clay, arranged at 
regular intervals. In this manner, the investment of the 
city was complete on the side of the vega.*^ 

As means of communication still remained open, how- 
ever, by the opposite sierra, defences of similar strength, 
consisting of two stone walls separated by a deep trench, 
were made to run along the rocky heights and ravines of 
the mountains until they touched the extremities of the 
fortifications on the plain ; and thus Baza was encom- 
passed by an unbroken line of circumvallation. 

In the progress of the laborious work, which occupied 
ten thousand men, under the indefatigable commander of 
Leon, for the space of two mouths, it would have been 
easy for the people of Guadix, or of Granada, by co-ope» 
ration with the sallies of the besieged, to place the Chris- 
tian army in great peril. Some feeble demonstration of 
such a movement was made at Guadix, but it was easily 
disconcerted. Indeed, El Zagal was kept in check by the 
fear of leaving his own territory open to his rival, should 
he march against the Christians. Abdallah, in the mean 
while, lay inactive in Granada, incurring the odium and 
contempt of his people, who stigmatized him as a Christian 
in heart, and a pensioner of the Spanish sovereigns. Their 
discontent gradually swelled into a rebellion, which was 

" Gsidomie, Hist d’Afrique ei d’ihpegne, torn. ili. p. 804.— Polgar, 
Bejss CstOlioos, cap. 109. — Peter Msitrr. Opns Epist, Uh. 2^ sfdst 
73. — Bemaldez, Reyes CatOlioos, MS., cap. 92. 
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Bupprased by him with a aererity, that at length induced 
a sullen acquiesoenoe in a rule, which, however inglorious, 
was at least attended with temporary security.^* 

While the camp lay before Baza, a singular mission was 
received from the sultan of Egypt, who had been solicited 
by the Moors of Granada to interpose in their behalf with 
the Spanish sovereigns. Two Franciscan friars, members 
of a religious community in Palestine, were bearers of de- 
spatches ; which, after remonstrating with the sovereigns on 
their persecution of the Moors, contrasted it with the pro- 
tection uniformly extended by the sultan to the Christians 
in his dominions. The communication concluded with 
menacing a retaliation of similar severities on these latter, 
unless the sovereigns desisted from their hostilities towards 
Granada. 

From the camp, the two ambassadors proceeded to Jaen, 
where they were received by the queen with all the defer- 
ence due to their holy profession, which seemed to derive 
additional sanctity from the spot in which it was exercised. 
The menacing import of the sultan’s communication, how- 
ever, had no power to shake the purposes of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who made answer, that they had uniformly observed 
the same policy in regard to their Mahometan, as to their 
Christian subjects ; but that they could no longer submit to 
see their ancient and rightful inheritance in the hands of 
strangers ; and that, if these latter would consent to live 
under their role, as true and loyal subjects, they should 
experience the same paternal indulgence which had been 
shown to their brethren. With this answer the reverend 
emissaries returned to the Holy Land, accompanied by 
substantial marks of the royal fitvor, in a yearly pension of 
one thousand ducats, which the quemi settled in perpetuity 
on their monastery, t^^tber with a richly embroider^ veil, 

Oonde, ]>onilii«doii de los Anbes, tom. iii csp. 40. — ^Msmns, 
Hist de Kipsfis, toou iL lik 26^ cap. 12.— Pulgsr, Beym Cs t6 l ioo g, 
cap. IIL 
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the work of bar own fiur hands, to be nuspmied ovw the 
Holy Sepnldire. The sovereigns subeequently despatched 
the learned Peter Martyr as their envoy to the Moslem 
court, in order to explain their proceedings more at length, 
and avert any disastrous consequences from the Christian 
residents.” 

In the mean while, the siege went forward with spirit ; 
skirmishes and single rencontres taking place every day 
between the high-mettled cavaliers on both sides. These 
chivalrous combats, however, were discouraged by Ferdi- 
nand, who would have confined his operations to strict 
blockade, and avoided the unnecessary efihsion of blood ; 
especially as the advantage was most commonly on the 
side of the enemy, from the peculiar adaptation of their 
tactics to this desultory warfare. Although some months 
had elapsed, the besi^ed rejected with scorn every sum- 
mons to surrender ; relying on their own resources, and still 
more on the tempestuous season of autumn, now fast 
advancing, which, if it did not break up the encampment 
at once, would at least, by demolishing the roads, cut off all 
external communication. 

In order to guard against these impending evils, Ferdi- 
nand caused more than a thousand bouses, or rather huts, 
to be erected, with walls of earth or clay, and roofs made 
of timber and tiles ; while the common soldiers constructed 
cabins by means of palisades loosely thatched with the 
branches of trees. The whole work was accomplished in 
four days ; and the inhabitants of Baza beheld with amaze- 
ment a city of solid edifices, with all its streets and squares 
in regular order, springing as it were by magic out of the 
ground, which had before been covered with the light and 
atiy pavilions of the camp. The new city was well sup- 
plied, owing to the providence of the queen, not merely 
with the necessaries, but the luxuries of life. Traders 

^ Pttlgar, Ksjss CstOlicos, cap. 112. — Ferrsns^ Hist ffE^Mignsb 
tom. yiiL p. 86. 

ToimU.— S 
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flocked there as to a fiur» from Aragon, Valencia, Catalonia^ 
and even Sicily, freighted with costly merchandise, and with 
jewelry and other articles of luxury ; such as, in the indig« 
nant lament of an old chronicler, ** too often corrupt the 
souls of the soldiery, and bring waste and dissipation into 
a camp/’ 

That this was not the result, however, in the present 
instance, is attested by more than one historian. Among 
others, Peter Martyr, the Italian scholar before mentioned, 
who was present at this siege, dwells with astonishment on 
the severe decorum and military discipline, which every- 
where obtained among this motley congregation of soldiers. 
** Who would have believed,” says he, " that the Galician, 
the fierce Asturian, and the rude inhabitant of the Pyre- 
nees, men accustomed to deeds of atrocious violence, and to 
brawl and battle on the lightest occasions at home, should 
mingle amicably, not only with one another, but with the 
Toledans, La-Manchans, and the wily and jealous Anda- 
lusian ; all living together in harmonious subordination to 
authority, like members of one fiiimily, speaking one tongue, 
and nurtured under a common discipline ; so that the camp 
seemed like a community modelled on the principles of 
Plato’s republic!” In another part of this letter, which 
was addre^^ to a Milanese prelate, he panegyrizes the 
camp hospital of the queen, then a novelty in war ; which, 
he says, ^ is so profusely supplied with m^ical attendants, 
appa^us, and whatever may contribute to the restoration 
or solace of the side, that it is scarcely surpassed in these 
respects by the magnificent establishments of Milan.” 

Bemaldes, Reyes Cateiicos, MS.— *Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, 
lib. 2, epiat 73, 80. — Puigar, Beyee Cat61ioos, cap. 113, 114, 117. — 
Garibay, Goinpeudio, tom. ii. p. 667. — ^Bleda, Cornea, p. 64 
The plagn^, which fell heavily this year on some parts of Andala- 
•ia, does not appear to have atta^ed the camp, whi^ Bleda imputes 
to the healing infioence of tlie Spanish sovereigns, "whose good 
fldth, religlQii, and virtue banished the oontagioo firm their army, 
where it must otherwise have prevailed.” Personal oomlbrts and 
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Doring the five xnonthB which the ei^ hed now lasted^ 
the weather bad proved unoommonly propitious to the 
Spaniards, being for the most part of a bland and equal 
temperature, while the sultry heats of midsummer were 
mitigated by cool and moderate showers. As the autumnal 
season advanced, however, the clouds began to settle heavily 
around the mountains ; and at length one of those storms, 
predicted by the people of Baza, burst forth with incred* 
ible fiiry, pouring a volume of waters down the rocky sides 
of the sierra, which, mingling with those of the vega, inum 
dated the camp of the besiegers, and swept away most of 
the frail edifices constructed for the use of the common 
soldiery. A still greater calamity befell them in the dilap- 
idation of the roads, which, broken up or worn into deep 
gullies by the force of the waters, were rendered perfectly 
impassable. All communication was of course suspended 
with Jaen, and a temporary interruption of the convoys 
filled the camp with consternation. This disaster, how- 
ever, was speedily repaired by the queen, who, with an 
energy always equal to the occasion, caused six thousand 
pioneers to be at once employed in reconstructing the 
roads ; the rivers were bridged over, causewajrs new laid, 
and two separate passes opened through the mountains, 
by which the convoys might visit the camp, and return 
without interrupting each other. At the same time, the 
queen bought up immeme quantities of grain from all 
parts of Andalusia, which she caused to be ground in her 
own mills ; and, when the roads, which extended more than 
seven leagues in length, were completed, fourteen thousand 
mules might be seen daily traversing the sierra, laden with 
supplies, which from that time forward were poured abun- 
dantly, and with the most perfect r^larity, into the camp,^ 

desntineas of the toldieii, though not quite so mirsculoos a eaus^ 
may be considered periiaps full as efficsdous. 

^ Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, lib. 2 , epist 73.— Fulgar, Beyss 
Catdlioos, cap. lid. 
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Ifttbella’s next care was to assemble new levies of troops, 
to relieve or reinforce those now in the camp; and the 
alacrity with which all orders of men from every quarter 
of the kingdom answered her summons is worthy of remark. 
But her chief solicitude was to devise expedients for meet- 
ing the enormous expenditures incurred by the protracted 
operations of the year. For this purpose, ^e had recourse 
to loans from individuals and religious corporations, which 
were obtained without much difficulty, from the g^eral 
confidence in her good faith. As the sum thus raised, 
although exceedingly large for that period, proved inade- 
quate to the expenses, further supplies were obtained from 
wealthy individuals, whose loans were secured by mortgage 
of the royal demesne ; and, as a deficiency still remained 
in. the treasury, the queen, as a last resource, pawned the 
crown jewels and her own personal ornaments to the mer- 
chants of Barcelona and Valencia, for such sums as they 
were willing to advance on them.** Such were the efforts 
made by this high-spirited woman, for the furtherance of 
her patriotic enterprise. The extraordinary results, which 
she was enabled to efifect, are less to be ascribed to the 
authority of her station, than to that perfect confidence in 
her wisdom and virtue, with which she had inspired the 
whole nation, and which secured their earnest co-operation 
in all her undertakings. The empire, which she thus exer- 
cised, indeed, was fieur more extended than any station, how- 

^^Pulgar, Beyes Cst61ioos, cap. 118. — Archive de Simancas, in 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. p. 311. 

The city of Valencia lent 85,000 florins on the crown and 20,000 
on a collar of rabies. They were not wholly redeemed till 1495. 
Setter Clemencin has given a catalogue of the royal jewels, (see Mem. 
de la Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. Ilustracion 6,) which appear to have 
been extremely rich and numerous, for a period anterior to the 
diaoovery ci Uioae oountries, whose mines have since fhraished 
Enrope with its bgouterk. IMbella, however, eet so little valne on 
them, that she divested herself of most of them In fisvor of her 
daughters. 
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ever exalted, or aof authority, however deiq>otic, can confer; 
for it was over the hearts of her people. 

Notwithstauding the vigor with which the si^ was 
pressed, Baza made no demonstration of submission. The 
garrison was indeed greatly reduced in number ; the ammu- 
uition was nearly expended ; yet there still remained abun* 
dant supplies of provisions in the town, and no signs of 
despondency appeared among the people. Sven the women 
of the place, with a spirit emulating that of the dames of 
ancient Carthage, freely gave up their jewels, bracelets, 
necklaces, and other personal ornaments, of which the 
Moorish ladies were exceedingly fond, in order to defray 
the charges of the mercenaries. 

The camp of the besiegers, in the mean while, was also 
greatly wasted both by sickness and the sword. Many, 
desponding under perils and fatigues, which seemed to 
have no end, would even at this late hour have abandoned 
the siege ; and they earnestly solicited the queen ^s ap{iear- 
ance in the camp, in the hope that she would herself couii* 
tenanoe this measure, on witnessing their sufferings. Others, 
and by far the larger part, anxiously desired the queen*s 
visit, as likely to quicken the operations of the si^e, and 
bring it to a &vorable issue. There seemed to be a virtue 
in her presence, which, on some account or other, made it 
earnestly desired by all. 

Isabella yielded to the general wish, and on the 7th of 
November arrived before the camp, attended by the infanta 
Isabella, the cardinal of Spain, her friend, the marchioness 
of Moya, and other ladies of the royal household. The 
inhabitants of Baza, says Bemaldez, lined the battlements 
and housetops, to gaze at the glittering cavalcade as it 
emerged from the depths of the mountains, amidf^ flaunt* 
ing banners and strains of martial music, while the Span* 
iah cavaliers thnmged forth in a body from the camp to 
reemve their beloved mistrem, and gave her the most ant- 
mated welcome. ^1^ cam^’' says Martyr, ^sunqonded 
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by a efadr of nymphs, as if to celebrate the nuptials of her 
child; and her presence seemed at once to gladden and 
reanimate our spirits, drooping under long vigils, dangers, 
and fatigue.” Another writer, also present, remarks that, 
from the moment of her appearance, a change seemed to 
come over the scene. No more of the cruel skirmishes, 
which had before occurred every day ; no report of artil- 
lery, or clashing of arms, or any of the rude sounds of 
war, was to be heard, but all seemed disposed to reconcili- 
ation and pcaoe.^^ 

The Moors probably interpreted Isabella’s visit into an 
assurance, that the Christian army would never rise from 
before the place until its surrender. Whatever hopes they 
had once entertained of wearying out the besiegers, were 
therefore now dispelled. Accordingly, a few days after 
the queen’s arrival, we find them proposing a parley for 
arranging terms of capitulation. 

On the third day after her arrival, Isabella reviewed her 
army, stretched out in order of battle along the slope of the 
western hills ; after which, she proceeded to reconnoitre the 
beleaguered city, accompanied by the king and the cardinal 
of Spain, together with a brilliant escort of the Spanish 
chivalry. On the same day, a conference was opened with 
the enemy through the wmendador of Leon ; and an armis- 
tice arranged, to continue until the old monarch, El Zagal, 
who then lay at Guadix, could be informed of the real con- 
dition of the besieged, and his instructions be received, 
determining the course to be adopted. 

The alcayde of Baaa represent^ to his master the low 
state to which the gairison was reduced by the loss of lives 
and the failure of ammunition. Still, he expressed such 
confidence in the spirit of his people, that he undertook to 
make good hb defence some time longer, provided any 

Bemaldei, B^yes Cateiiooi^MS., cap. 92.— Palgar, Beyss Cst61i- 
cos, cap. 129, 121. — F^mras, Hist d’lkpagne, tom. viiL p. 93. — 
Fsler Martyr, Opus Epist, lib. % epist 89. 
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feasonable expectation of soccor could be aflbrded ; other* 
wise, it would be a mere waste of life, and must deprire 
him of such vantage ground as he now possessed, for 
enforcing an honorable capitulation. The Moslem prince 
acquiesced in the reasonableness of these representations. 
He paid a just tribute to bis brave kinsman Cidi Yahje’s 
loyalty, and the gallantry of his defence ; but, confessing at 
the same time his own inability to relieve him, authorized 
him to negotiate the best terms of surrender which he could, 
for himself and garrison.'* 

A mutual desire of terminating the protracted hostilities 
infused a spirit of moderation into both parties, which 
greatly facilitated the adjustment of the articles. Ferdi* 
nand showed none of the arrogant bearing, which marked 
his conduct towards the unfortunate people of Malaga, 
whether from a conviction of its impolicy, or, as is more 
probable, because the city of Baza was itself in a condition 
to assume a more imposing attitude. The principal stipu* 
lations of the treaty were, that the foreign mercenaries 
employed in the defence of the place should be allowed to 
march out with the honors of war ; that the city should be 
delivered up to the Christians ; but that the natives might 
have the choice of retiring with their personal effects where 
they listed ; or of occupying the suburbs, as subjects of the 
Castilian crown, liable only to the same tribute which they 
paid to their Moslem rulers, and secured in the enjoyment 
of their property, religion, laws, and usages.'* 

On the fourth day of December, 1489, Ferdinand and 
Isabella took possession of Baza, at the head of their legions, 
amid the ringing of bells, the peals of artillery, and all the 
other usual accompaniments of this triumphant ceremony ; 

^ Peler Martyr, Opus Epfst, lib. 3, epist. 30.— Coode, Domtiiacioii 
de los Arahes, tom. Ill p. Ml— Oirbiyal, Analca M8., afio 1489.— 
Cardonne, Hist. d’Afriqns et ffEbpigiie, tom. iH. p. 305. 

^ Pnhtar, Beyss Cst Ol icos, etp, 121r--Mariiioi, Esbsikxi ds Mo* 
risoos, lib. 1, aip. 15. 
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while the eUndiud of the Croae, floating from the ancient 
battlements of the dty, proclaimed the triumph of the 
Christian arma The brave alcayde, Cidi Yahye, experi- 
enced a reception from the sovereigns very diflerent from 
that of the bold defender of Malaga. He was loaded with 
civilities and presents ; and these acts of courtesy so won 
upon his heart, that he expressed a willingness to enter into 
their service. ** Isabella’s compliments,” says the Arabian 
historian, dryly, " were repaid in more substantial coin.” 

Gdi Yahye was soon prevailed on to visit his royal kins- 
man £1 Za^l, at Ouadix, for the purpose of urging his 
submission to the Christian sovereigns. In his interview 
with that prince, he represented the fruitlessnese of any 
attempt to withstand the accumulated forces of the Spanish 
monarchies ; that he would only see town after town pared 
away from his territory, until no ground was left for him 
to stand on, and make terms with the victor. He reminded 
him, that the baleful horoscope of Abdallah had predicted 
the downfall of Granada, and that experience had abun- 
dantly shown how vain it was to struggle against the tide 
of destiny. The unfortunate monarch listened, says the 
Arabian annalist, without so much as moving an eyelid ; 
and, after a long and deep meditation, replied with the 
resignation characteristic of the Moslems, " What Allah 
wills, he brings to pass in his own way. Had he not decreed 
the fall of Granada, this good sword might have saved it ; 
but his will be done 1 ” It was then arranged, that the 
principal cities of Almeria, Guadix, and their dependencies, 
constituting the domain of El Zagal, should formally 
sun^endered by that prince to Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
should instantly proceed at the head of their army to take 
possession of tl^m.** 

On the seventh day of December, therefore, the Spanish 

^Gonde^ Dominactoii de los Arabo^ tom. ill. cap. 40. — ^Bleda, 
GorOntoi, p, 012. — Bemaldes, Beyes GatOlicoi^ MS., cap. 92.~->Mar- 
nol, Bebdion de Moriaooi^ lib. 1, cap. IS. 
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8ov6reigii8» without allowing themselves or their jaded 
troops any time for repose, marched out of the gates of 
Baza, King Ferdinand occupying the centre, and the quemi 
the rear of the army. Their route lay across the most 
savage district of the long sierra, which stretches towards 
Almeria ; leading through many a narrow pass, which a 
handful of resolute Moors, says an eye-witness, might have 
made good against the whole Christian army, over rooun* 
tains whose peaks were lost in clouds, and valleys whose 
depths were never warmed by a sun. The winds were 
exceedingly bleak, and the weather inclement, so that men, 
as well as horses, exhausted by the fatigues of previous 
service, were benumbed by the intense cold, and many of 
them frozen to death. Many more, losing their way in the 
intricacies of the sierra, would have experienced the same 
miserable fate, had it not been for the marquis of Cadiz, 
whose tent was pitched on one of the loftiest hills, and who 
caused beacon fires to be lighted around it, in order to 
guide the stragglers back to their quarters. 

At no great distance fiom Almeria, Ferdinand was met, 
conformably to the previous arrangement, by £1 Zagal, 
escorted by a numerous body of Moslem cavaliers. Ferdi- 
nand commanded his nobles to ride forward and receive the 
Moorish prince. ** His appearance,” says Martyr, who was 
in the ro 3 ral retinue, ** touched my soul with compassion ; 
for, althou^ a lawless barbarian, he was a king, and had 
given signal proofii of heroism.” El Zagal, without waiting 
to receive the courtesies of the Spanish nobles, threw him- 
self from his horse, and advanced towards Ferdinand with 
the design of kissing his hand ; but the latter, rebuking his 
followers for their rusticity,” in allowing such an act of 
humiliation in the unfortunate monarch, prevailed on him 
to remount, and then rode by bis side towards Almeria.** 

* Peter Marijr, Opus Epist, lib. 8 , effist 81. — Oardontie, Hist 
d^Afinque el d^JEk^gne, tom. iil. p. 840. — Pulgar, Beres Cst61iooi^ 
ioa dt— Goode, Dominaclan de Urn Arabei^ tem. iiL 40l 
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This city was one of the most precious jewels in the 
diadem of Granada. It had amass^ great wealth by its 
extensive oommeroe with Syria, Egypt, and Africa ; and 
its corsairs had for ages been the terror of the Catalan and 
Pisan marine. It might have stood a siege as long as that 
of Baza, but it was now surrendered without a blow, on 
conditions similar to those granted to the former city. 
After allowing some days for the refreshment of their 
wearied forces in this pleasant region, which, sheltered from 
the bleak winds of the north by the sierra they had lately 
traversed, and fanned by the gentle breezes of the Mediter- 
ranean, is compared by Martyr to the gardens of the Hes- 
perides, the sovereigns established a strong garrison there, 
under the commander of Leon, and then, striking again 
into the recesses of the mountains, marched on Guadix, 
which, after some opposition on the part of the populace, 
threw open its gates to them. The surrender of these prin- 
cipal cities was followed by that of all the subordinate 
dependencies belonging to El 2^gar8 territory, comprehend- 
ing a multitude of hamlets scattered along the green sides 
of the mountain chain that stretched from Granada to the 
coast To all these places the same liberal terms, in regard 
to personal rights and property, were secured, as to Baza. 

As an equivalent for these broad domains, the Moorish 
chief was placed in possession of the iaha^ or district, of 
Andaraz, the vale of Alhaurin, and half the salt-pits of 
Maldia, together with a considerable revenue in money. 
He was, moreover, to receive the title of King of Andaraz, 
and to render homage for his estates to the crown of Castile. 

This shadow of royalty could not long amuse the mind 
of the unfortunate prince. He pined away amid the scenes 
of his ancient empire; and, after experiencing some insub- 
ordination on the part of hk new vassals, he determined to 
relinquish his petty principality, and withdraw for ever 
fi!om his native land. Having received a laige sum of 
immey, as an indemniScatioB for the mitire cesmn of hk 
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territorial rights and possessions to the Castilian crown, he 
passed over to Africa, where, it is reported, he was plundered 
of his property by the barbarians, and condemned to starve 
out the remainder of his days in miserable indigence.” 

The suspicious circumstances attending this prince’s ao 
cession to the throne throw a dark cloud over his fame, 
which would otherwise seem, at least as far as his public 
life is concerned, to be unstained by any opprobrious act 
He possessed such energy, talent, and military science, as, 
had he been fortunate enough to unite the Moorish nation 
under him by an undisputed title, might have postponed 
the fall of Granada for many years. As it was, these very 
talents, by dividing the state in his favor, served only to 
precipitate its ruin. 

The Spanish sovereigns, having accomplished the object 
of the campaign, after stationing part of their forces on 
such points as would secure the permanence of their con- 
quests, returned with the remainder to Jaen, where they 
disbanded the army on the 4th of January, 1490. The 
losses sustained by the troops, during the whole period of 
their prolonged service, greatly exceeded those of any 
former year, amounting to not less than twenty thousand 
men, by far the larger portion of whom are said to have 
ftillen victims to diseases incident to severe and long-con- 
tinued hardships and exposure.” . 

Thus terminated the eighth year of the war of Granada, 
a year more glorious to the Christian arms, and more 
important in its results, than any of the preceding. During 
this period, an army of eighty thousand men had kept the 

”E1 Nnbiense, Descripcion de EspalU, p. ICO, not — Carbi^ri, 
Anales, MS., afio 1488. — Cardonne, Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagn^ 
tom. iii. p, 804.-«Peter Martvr, Opus Epist., lib. 8, epist. 81.— 
Conde, Dominadon de los Ara^ tom. iii. pp. 246, 246.— Benuddeat, 
Beyes Gitdlioos, MS., cap. 93. 

” Zurita, Anales, tom. iv« fbl 360.— Abarca, Beyes de Aiagoi^ 
tom. ii hi 3(^. > 
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fiddy amid all the inclemeacies of winter, for more than 
seven months ; an effort scarcely paralleled in these times, 
when both the amount of levies, and period of service, were 
on the limited scale adapted to the exigencies of feudal 
warfare.** Supplies for this immense host, notwithstanding 

^ The citj of Seville alone maintained 600 horse and 8000 foot 
under the count of Cifuentes, for the space of eight months during 
this siege. See Zufiiga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 404. 


Pietro Martire, or, as he is called in English, Peter Martyr, so 
often quoted in the present chapter, and who will constitute one 
of our best authorities during the remainder of the history, was a 
native of Arona (not of Anghiera, as commonly supposed), a place 
situated on the borders of Lake Maggiore in Italy. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d*ltalia, (Brescia, 1753-63,) tom. ii, voce Anghiera.) He 
was of noble Milanese extraction. In 1477, at twenty-two years of 
age, he was sent to complete his education at Rome, where he con- 
tinued ten years, and formed an intimacy with the most distinguished 
literary characters of that cultivated capital. In 1487, he was 
persuaded by the Castilian ambassador, the count of Tendilla, to 
accompany him to Spain, where he was received with marked dis- 
tinction by the queen, who would have at once engaged him in the 
tuition of the young nobility of the court, but. Martyr having 
expressed a preference of a military life, she, with her usual delicacy, 
declined to press him on the point He was present, as we have 
seen, at the si^ of Baza, and continued with the army during the 
subs^uent campdigns of the Moorish war. Many passages of his 
correspondence, at this period, show a whimsical mixture of self- 
complacency with a consciousness of the ludicrous figure which he 
made in ** exchanging the Muses for Mars.*^ 

At the close of the war, he entered the ecdedastical profiesdon, 
for whi<di he had been originally destined, and was persuaded 
to resume his literary vocation. He opened his school at Val- 
ladolid, Saragossa, Barcelona, AlcaU de Henares, and other places ; 
and it was thronged with the principal young nobility from all 
•parts of Spain, who, as he boasts m one of his letters, drew tlieir 
literary nourishment ffmn him. ^Suxeront mea literalia ubera 
Caeteliis prindpes fere mnnes.’’ His important serviqes were faWy 
estimated by the quemi, and, after her death, by Ferdinand a^ 
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ibe severe £Etniiiie of the precedmg year, were punctually 
furnished, in spite of every embarrassment pres^ted by 
the want of navigable rivers, and the interposition td a pre- 
cipitous and pathl^ sierra. 

The history of this campaign is, indeed, most honorable 
to the courage, constancy, and thorough discipline of the 
Spanish soldier, and to the patriotism and gmie^ resources 
of the nation; but most of all to Isabella. She it was,* 
who fortified the timid councils of the leaders, after the 
disasters of the garden, and encouraged them to persevere 

Charles V., and he was recompensed with high eoclesiastioal prefer- 
ment as well as civil dignities. He died about the year 1525, at the 
age of seventy, and his remains were interred beneath a monument in 
the cathedral church of Granada, of which he was prior. 

Among Martyr’s principal works is a treatise “ De Legations 
BabylonicA,” being an account of a visit to the sultan of Fgypt, in 
1501, for the purpose of deprecating the retaliation with which he 
had menaced the Christian residents in Palestine, for the iicuries 
inflicted on the Spanish Moslems. Peter Martyr conducted his 
negotiation with such address, that he not only appeased the sultan’s 
resentment, but obtained several important immunities for his 
Christian subjects, in addition to those previously ei^oyed by them. 

He also wrote an account of the discoveries of the New World, enti- 
tled **De Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe,” (Colonise, 1574,) a book 
largely consulted and commended by subsequent historians. But the 
work principal value in our researches is his ** Opus Epistola- 
rum,” being a collection of his multifarious correspondence with the 
most considerable persons of his time, whether in political or literary 
life. The letters are in Latin, and extend from the year 1488 to the 
time of his death. Although not conspicuous for elegance of diction, 
they are most valuable to the historian, from the fidelity and gmieral 
accuracy' of the details, as well as for the intelligent criticism in 
which they abound, for all which, uncommon fadlities were aflbrded 
by the writer’s intimacy with the leading actors, and the most recon- 
dite sources of information of the period. 

This high character is fully anthoriied by the judgments of those 
best quali^ to pronounce on their merits, — Martyr’s own contem- 
poraries. Among these, Dr. Galindes de Carbigal, a counsellor of 
King Ferdinand, and ‘constantly employed in the highest o o nce ras of 
state, comm e nds these epbtles as the work of a learned and upright 
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m the siege. She procured all the supplies, constructed 
the roads, took charge of the sick, and furnished, at no 
little personal sacrifice, the immense sums demanded for 
carrying on the war ; and when at last the hearts of the 
soldiers were fainting under long-protracted sufferings, she 
appeared among them, like some celestial visitant, to cheer 
their faltering spirits, and inspire them with her own energy. 
The attachment to Isabella seemed to be a pervading prin- 
ciple, which animated the whole nation by one common 
impulse, impressing a unity of design on all its movements. 

man, well calculated to throw light on the transactions of the 
period.” (Anales, MS., pr61ogo.) Alvaro Gomez, another contem- 
|K>rary who survived Martyr, in the Life of Ximenes, which he was 
selected to write hy the University of Alcaic, declares, that ** Martyr’s 
Letters abundantly compensate by their fidelity for the unpolished 
style in which they are written.” (De Rebus Gestis, fol. fi.) And 
John de Veigara, a name of the highest celebrity in the literary 
annals of the period, expresses himself in the following emphatic 
terms. know no record of the time more accurate and valu- 
able. I myself have often witnessed the promptness with which he 
pot down things the moment they occurred. 1 have sometimes seen 
him write one or two letters, while they were setting the table. 
For, as he did not pay much attention to style and mere finish of 
expression, his composition required but little time, and experienced 
no interruption from his ordinary avocations.” (See his letter to 
Fiorian de Ocampo, apud Quintanilla y Mendoza, Archetypo de 
Virtudes, Espejo de Prelados, el Venerable Padre y Siervo de Dios, 
F. Frandsoo Ximenez de Cisneros, (Palermo, 1653,) Archivo, p. 4.) 
This account of the precipitate manner in which the epistles were 
composed, may help to explain the cause of the occasional incon- 
eist^cies and anachronisms, that are to be found in them ; and 
whidi their author, had he been more patient of the labor of revis- 
ion, would doubtless have corrected. But he seems to have had 
little relish for this, even in his more elaborate works, composed 
with a view to publication. (See fats own honest confessions in his 
book ** De Rebus Ooeanids,” dec. 8, cap. 8, 9.) After all, the errors, 
sttdi as they are, in his Epistles, may probably be chiefiy chaiged on 
the publisher. The first edition appeared at AlcalA de Henares, in 
1530, about four years after the au^or’s death.' It has now become 
t^coe^ingly rare. The second and last, being the one used in the 
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This attachment was imputable to her sex as well as char 
racter. The sympathy and tender care, with which she 
regarded her people, naturally raised a reciprocal senti* 
meat in their bosoms. But when they beheld her direct* 
ing their counsels, sharing their fatigues and dangers, and 
displaying all the comprehensive intellectual powers of the 
other sex, they looked up to her as to some superior being, 
with feelings far more exalted than those of mere loyalty. 
The chivalrous heart of the Spaniard did homage to her, 
as to his tutelar saint; and she held a control over her 
people, such as no man could have acquired in any age, 
— ^and probably no woman, in an age and country less 
romantic. 

present History, came out in a more beautiful form from the Elaevir 
press, Amsterdam, in 1670, folio. Of this also but a small number of 
copies were struck off The learned editor takes much credit to him- 
self for having purified the work fh>m many errors, which had 
flowed from the heedlessness of his predecessor. It will not be diffi- 
cult to detect several yet remaining. Such, for example, as a mem- 
orable letter on the /ues venerea, (No. 68,) obviously misplaced, even 
according to its own date; and that numbered 168, in which two 
letters are evidently blended into one. But it is unnecessary to 
multiply examples. — It is very desirable, that an edition of this val- 
uable correspondence should be published, under the care of some 
one qualified to illustrate it by his intimacy with the history of the 
period, as well as to correct the various inaccuracies which have 
crept into it, whether through the carelessness of the author or of his 
editors. 

I have been led into this length of remark by some strictures 
which met my eye in the recent work of Mr. Hallam ; who inti- 
mates his belief, that the Epistles of Martyr, instead of being written 
at tlieir respective dates, were produced by him at some later 
period ; (Introduction to the Literature of Europe, (London, 1887,) 
vol. i. pp. 439 -441 ;) a concl union which I suspect this acute and 
candid critic would have been slow to adopt, had he penised the 
correspondence in connection with the history of the times, or 
weighed the unqualified testimony borne by contemporaries to its 
minute accuracy. 
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WAB OP GEAKADA.— SIEGE AND SUBBENDEB OP THE CITT 
OP GBANADA. 

1490-1492. 

The Infanta Isabella Affianoed to the Prince of Portugal. — Isabella 
Deposes Judges at Valladolid. — Encampment before Granada. — 
The Queen Surveys the City.— Moslem and Christian Chivalry. — 
Conflagration of the Christian Camp. — Erection of Santa Fe. — 
Capitulation of Granada. — Besults of the War. — Its Moral Influ- 
ence. — Its Military Influence. — Fate of the Moors. — Death and 
Character of the Marquis of Cadis. 

In the spring of 1490, ambassadors arrived from Lisbon 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the treaty of mar- 
riage, which had been arranged between Alonso^ heir of 
the Portuguese monarchy, and Isabella, infanta of Castile. 
An alliance with this kingdom, which from its contiguity 
possessed such ready means of annoyance to Castile, and 
which had shown such willingness to employ them in 
enforcing the pretensions of Joanna Beltraneja, was an 
object of importance to Ferdinand and Isabella. No infe- 
rior consideration could have reconciled the queen to a 
separation from this beloved daughter, her eldest child, 
whose gentle and uncommonly amiable disposition seems 
to have endeared her beyond their other children to her 
parents. 

The ceremony of the affiancing took place at Seville, in 
the month of April, Don Fernando de Silveira appearing 
as the representative of the prince of Portugal ; and it was 
followed by a successfen of splendid fUes and tourneys. 
Lists were endosed, at some distance from the cUy on the 
diores of the Guadalquivir, and surrounded with galleries 
89 
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hung with silk and cloth of gold, and protected from the 
noontide heat by canopies or awnings richly embroidered 
with the armorial bearings of the ancient houses of Gas- 
tile. The spectacle was graced by all the rank and beauty 
of the court, with the infanta Isabella in the midst, attended 
by seventy noble ladies, and a hundred pages of the royal 
household. The cavaliers of Spain, young and old, thronged 
to the tournament, as eager to win laurels on the mimic the- 
atre of war, in the presence of so brilliant an assemblage, 
as they had shown themselves in the sterner contests with 
the Moors. King Ferdinand, who broke several lances on 
the occasion, was among the most distinguished of the com- 
batants for personal dexterity and horsemanship. The 
martial exercises of the day were relieved by the more 
effeminate recreations of dancing and music in the evening ; 
and every one seemed willing to welcome the season of 
hilarity, after the long-protracted fatigues of war.^ 

In the following autumn, the infanta was escorted into 
Portugal by the cardinal of Spain, the grand master of 
St. James, and a numerous and magnificent retinue. Her 
dowry exceeded that usually assigned to the infantas of 
Castile, by five hundred marks of gold and a thousand of 
silver; and her wardrobe was estimated at one hundred 
and twenty thousand gold florins. The contemporary 
chroniclers dwell with much complacency on these evi- 
dences of the stateliness and splendor of the Castilian 
court. Unfortunately, these &ir auspices were destined 
to be clouded too soon by the death of the prince, her 
husband.* 

^ Carbigal, Anales, MS., afio 1490.— Bemaldez, Beyes CatOlioos, 
MS., cap. 95. — Zufiiga, Annales de Sevilla, pp. 404, 405.— PulgaT, 
Beyes CatOlioos, part 3, cap. 127. — La Cldde, Hist de Portugal, 
tom. iv. p. 19. — Faria y Sousa, Europa Portngnesa, tom. ii. p. 452. 

• Faria y Sousa, Enropa Portoguesa, tom. ii. pp. 452-456. — Flores, 
Beynas CathOlicas, p. 845. — ^Pulgar, Beyes CatOlioos, cap. 129.^ 
Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS., bat 1, quinc. 2, dial. 8. 

VoL. II.-4 
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No sooner had the campaign of the preceding year been 
brought to a close, than Ferdinand and Isabella sent an 
embassy to the king of Granada, requiring a surrender of 
his capital, conformably to bis stipulations at Loja, which 
guaranteed this, on the capitulation of Baza, Almeria, and 
Guadix. That time had now arrived; King Abdallah, 
however, excused himself from obeying the summons of the 
Spanish sovereigns, replying that he was no longer his own 
master, and that, although he had all the inclination to 
keep his engagements, he was prevented by the inhabitants 
of the city, now swollen much beyond its natural popula- 
tion, who resolutely insisted on its defence.* 

It is not probable that the Moorish king did any great 
violence to his feelings, in this evasion of a promise extorted 
from him in captivity. At least, it would seem so from the 
hostile movements which immediately succeeded. The 
people of Granada resumed all at once their ancient activity, 
foraying into the Christian territories, surprising Alhendin 
and some other places of less importance, and stirring up 
the spirit of revolt in Guadix and other conquered cities. 
Granada, which had slept through the heat of the struggle, 
seemed to revive at the very moment when exertion became 
hopeless. 

Ferdinand was not slow in retaliating these acts of aggres- 
sion. In the spring of 1490, be marched with A strong 
force into the cultivated plain of Granada, sweeping off, as 
usual, the crops and cattle, and rolling the tide of devasta- 
tion up to the very walls of the city. In this campaign he 

* Oonde, Dominacion de loe Araltes, tom. iii. cap. 41.->Bernaldez, 
Beyes Cat61icoa MS., cap. 90. 

Neither the Arabic nor GastOiao authorities impeach the justice 
of the summons made by the Spanish sovereigns. I do not, however, 
find any other foundation for the obligation imputed to Abdallah in 
them, than that monarch’s agreement during his captivity at Lc»ia, 
in 1486, to surrender his capital in exchange for Guadix, pro- 
vided the latter should be conquered within six months. Pulgar, 
Beyes Cat^licos, p, 275.*-Garibay, Compendto, tom. iv. p. 418. 
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conferred the honor of knighthood on his son, prince John, 
then only twelve years of age, whom he had brought with 
him, after the ancient usage of the Castilian nobles, of 
training up their children from very tender years in the 
Moorish wars. The ceremony was performed on the banka 
of the grand canal, under the battlements almost of the 
beleaguered city. The dukes of Cadiz and Medina Sidonia 
were prince John’s sponsors ; and, after the completion of 
the ceremony, the new knight conferred the honors of 
chivalry in like manner on several of his young companions 
in arms.* 

In the following autumn, Ferdinand repeated his ravages 
in the vega, and, at the same time appearing before the dis- 
affected city of Guadix with a force large enough to awe it 
into submission, proposed an immediate investigation of the 
conspiracy. He promised to inflict summary justice on all 
who had been in any degree concerned in it; at the same 
time offering permission to the inhabitants, in the abundance 
of his clemency, to depart with all their personal effects 
wherever they would, provided they should prefer this to a 
judicial investigation of their conduct. This politic proffer 
had its effect. There were few, if any, of the citizens who 
had not been either directly concerned in the conspiracy, or 
privy to it With one accord, therefore, they preferred 
exile to trusting to the tender mercies of their judges. In 
this way, says the Curate of Los Palacios, by the mystery 
of our Lord, was the ancient city of Guadix brought again 
within the Christian fold ; the mosques converted into 
Christian temples, filled with the harmonies of Catholic 
worship, and the pleasant places, which for nearly eight 
centuries had been trampled under the foot of the infidel, 
were once more restored to the followers of the Cross. 

A similmr policy produced similar results in the cities of 

* L. Marineo, Coeas Memorables, fol. 176. — Palgar, Beyea C!at61i- 
008 , cap. ISO. — Zurita, Analog, tom. iv. cap. 86.— Cardonn^ Hist 

Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. iiL p. S09. 
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Almeria and Baza, whose inhabitants, evacuating their 
ancient homes, transported themselves, with such personal 
effects as they could carry, to the city of Granada, or the 
coast of Africa. The space thus opened by the fugitive 
population was quickly filled by the rushing tide of 
Spaniards.® 

It is impossible at this day to contemplate these events 
with the triumphant swell of exultation, with which they 
are recorded by contemporary chroniclers. That the Moors 
were guilty (though not so generally as pretended) of the 
alleged conspiracy, is not in itself improbable, and is cor- 
roborated indeed by the Arabic statements. But the pun- 
ishment was altogether disproportionate to the offence. 
Justice might surely have ^n satisfied by a selection of 
the authors and principal agents of the meditated insurrec- 
tion ; — for no overt act appears to have occurred. But 
avarice was too strong for justice ; and this act, which is in 
perfect conformity to the policy systematically pursued by 
the Spanish crown for more than a century afterwards, may 
be considered as one of the first links in the long chain of 
persecution, which terminated in the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes. 

During the following year, 1491, a circumstance occurred 
illustrative of the policy of the present government in refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical matters. The chancery of Valladolid 
having appealed to the pope in a case coming within its 
own exclusive jurisdiction, the queen commanded Alonso 
de Valdivieso, bishop of Leon, the president of the court, 
together with all the auditors, to he removed from their 
respective offices, which she delivered to a new board, hav- 
ing the bishop of Oviedo at its head. This is one among 

® Pulgar, Reyes Cst61ico6, cap. 131, 132.— Bemaldes, Reyes Cat61i- 
cos, MS., cap. 97. — Conde, Doroinacion de log Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 41. 
—Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., lib. 3, epist 84. — Garibay, Compendio, 
tmn. iv. p. 424.— Oardonne, Hist. d’Afrique et d’Espagne, tom. iiL 
pp. 309, 310. 
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many examples of the constancy with which Isabella, not- 
withstanding her reverence for religion, and respect for its 
ministers, refused to compromise the national independence 
by recognizing in any degree the usurpations of Home. 
From this dignified attitude, so often abandoned by her suc- 
cessors, she never swerved for a moment during the course 
of her long reign.® 

The winter of 1490 was busily occupied with preparations 
for the closing campaign against Granada. Ferdinand took 
command of the army in the month of April, 1491, with 
the purpose of sitting down before the Moorish capital, not 
to rise until its final surrender. The troops, which mustered 
in the Val de Velillos, are computed by most historians at 
fifty thousand horse and foot, although Martyr, who served 
as a volunteer, swells the number to eighty thousand. They 
were drawn from the dififerent cities, chiefly, as usual, from 
Andalusia, which had been stimulated to truly gigantic 
efforts throughout this protracted war,^ and from the nobility 
of every quarter, many of whom, wearied out with the con- 
test, contented themselves with sending their quotas, while 
many others, as the marquises of Cadiz, Villena, the counts 
of Tendilla, Gabra, Urefia, and Alonso de Aguilar, appeared 
in person, eager, as they had borne the brunt of so many 
hard campaigns, to share in the closing scene of triumph. 

On the 26th of the month, the army encamped near the 
fountain of Ojos de Huescar, in the vega, about two leagues 
distant from Granada. Ferdinand’s first movement was to 
detach a considerable force, under the marquis of Villena, 
which he subsequently supported in person with the remain- 
der of the army, for the purpose of scouring the fruitful 

* Carbiyal, Anales, MS., afio 1491. 

^ According to Zufiiga, the quota famished by Seville this season 
amounted to 6000 foot and 500 horse, who were recruited by 
fresh reinforcements no less than five times during the campaign. 
Annales de Sevilla, p. 406, — See also Col. de C^dulas, tom. iii. 
ito. A 
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regions of the Alpuxarras, which served as the granary of 
the capital. This service was performed with such unspar- 
ing rigor, that no less than twenty-four towns and hamlets 
in the mountains were ransacked, and razed to the ground. 
After this, Ferdinand returned loaded with spoil to his 
former position on the banks of the Xenil, in full view of 
the Moorish metropolis, which seemed to stand alone, like 
some sturdy oak, the last of the forest, bidding defiance to 
the storm which had prostrated all its brethren. 

Notwithstanding the failure of all external resources, 
Granada was still formidable from its local position and its 
defences. On the east it was fenced in by a wild mountain 
barrier, the Sierra Nevada, whose snow-clad summits difiiised 
a grateful coolness over the city through the sultry heats of 
summer. The side towards the vega, facing the Christian 
encampment, was encircled by walls and towers of massive 
strength and solidity. The population, swelled to two hun- 
dred thousand by the immigration from the surrounding 
country, was likely, indeed, to be a burden in a protracted 
siege ; but among them were twenty thousand, the flower 
of the Moslem chivalry, who had escaped the edge of the 
Christian sword. In front of the city, for an extent of nearly 
ten leagues, lay unrolled the magnificent vega, 

^ Fresca y regalada vega, 

Duloe recreadon de damas 
Y de hombres gloria immensa,” 

whose prolific beauties could scarcely be exaggerated in the 
most florid strains of the Arabian minstrel, and which still 
bloomed luxuriant, notwithstanding the repeated ravages 
of the preceding season.” 

* Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 42.— Bemaldez, 
Reyes Cat61ioos, MS., cap. 100. — Peter Martyr, Opns Epist, lib. 8, 
epkt 89. — Marmol, RebeUou de Morisoos, lib. 1, cap. 18. — L. Maii- 
neo, Cosas Memorables, fi>l. 177. 

Martyr remarim, that the G^oese merchants, ** voyagers to every 
dedaxe this to be the laigG^ fortified dty in the world.” 
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The inhabitants of Granada were filled with indignation 
at the sight of their enemy, thus encamped under the 
shadow, as it were, of their battlements. They sallied forth 
in small bodies, or singly, challenging the Spaniards to 
equal encounter. Numerous were the combats which took 
place between the high-mettled cavaliers on both sides, who 
met on the level arena, as on a tilting-ground, where they 
might display their prowess in the presence of the assembled 
beauty and chivalry of their respective nations; for the 
Spanish camp was graced, as usual, by the presence of Queen 
Isabella and the infantas, with the courtly train of ladies who 
had accompanied their royal mistress from AlcaU la Beal. 
The Spanish ballads glow with picturesque details of these 
knightly tourneys, forming the most attractive portion of 
this romantic minstrelsy, which, celebrating the prowess of 
Moslem, as well as Christian warriors, sheds a dying glory 
round the last hours of Granada.* 


Casiri hns collected a body of interesting particulars respecting 
the wealth, population, and social habits of Granada, from various 
Arabic authorities. Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii. pp. 247-260. 

The French work of Laborde, Voyage Pittoresqne, (Paris, 1807,) 
and the English one of Murphy, Engravings of Arabian Antiq- 
uities of Spain, (London, 1816,) do ample justice in their finished 
designs to the general topography and architectural magnificence of 
Granada. 

* On one occasion, a Christian knight haWng diaoomfited with a 
handful of men a moch superior body of Moeiem chivalry, King 
Abdallah testified his admiration of his prowess by sending him on 
tbe following day s magnificent present, together with his own sword 
superbly mounted. (Mem. de is Acad, de Hist, tom. vi. p. 178.) 
The Moorish ballad beginning 

** A1 Bey Chioo de Ortnada” 

describes the panic occasioned in the city by the Christian encamp- 
ment <m the Xenil. 

** For eae ftmort Owiil 
an eampo riene xnarohaDdo, 
todo de lodda immie, 
las uniiaa raa rriumbraoda 
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The festivity, which reigned throughout the camp on the 
arrival of Isabella, did not divert her attention from the 
stem business of war. She superintended the military 
preparations, and personally inspected every part of the 
encampment She appeared on the field superbly mounted, 
and dressed in complete armor; and, as she visited the 
different quarters and reviewed her troops, she administered 
words of commendation or sympathy, suited to the condition 
of the soldier.*^ 

On one occasion, she expressed a desire to take a nearer 
survey of the city. For this purpose, a house was selected, 
affording the b^t point of view, in the little village of 
Zubia, at no great distance from Granada. The king and 
queen stationed themselves before a window, which com- 
manded an unbroken prospect of the Alhambra, and the 
most beautiful quarter of the town. In the mean while, a 
considerable force, under the marquis duke of Cadiz, had 
been ordered, for the protection of the royal persons, to 
take up a position between the village and the city of Gra- 
nada, with strict injunctions on no account to engage the 
enemy, as Isabella was unwilling to stain the pleasures of 
the day with unnecessary effusion of blood. 

The people of Granada, however, were too impatient 
long to endure the presence, and, as they deemed it, the 
bravado of their enemy. They burst forth from the gates 
of the capital, dragging along with them several pieces of 
ordnance, and commenced a brisk assault on the Spanish 
lines. The latter sustained the shock with firmness, till the 
marquis of Cadiz, sedng them thrown into some disorder, 

Lu Tanderu tnen tendidag, 
j an aatandarte dorado ; 
d General de eata gente 
ea el iiiTleto Fernando. 

Y tambfen riene la Beyna, 

Knger del Rey don Fernando, 
la qaal tiene tanto eefUerao 
que anhna a qnalqaier soldado.” 

^ Bentaidez, Bcyes Catdlicos, MS^ ciq>. 101. 
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found it necessary to assume the offensive, and, mustering 
his followers around him, made one of those desperate 
charges, which had so often broken the enemy. The Moorish 
cavalry faltered ; but might have disputed the ground, had 
it not been for the infantry, which, composed of the i*abble 
population of the city, was easily thrown into confUsion, 
and hurried the horse along with it. The rout now became 
general. The Spanish cavaliers, whose blood was up, pur- 
sued to the very gates of Granada, ** and not a lance,” says 
Bemaldez, ** that day, but was dyed in the blood of the 
infidel” Two thousand of the enemy were slain and taken 
in the engagement, which lasted only a short time ; and the 
slaughter was stopped only by the escape of .the fugitives 
within the walls of the city.^^ 

About the middle of July, an accident occurred in the 
camp, which had like to have been attended with fatal 
consequences. The queen was lodged in a superb pavilion, 
belonging to the marquis of Cadiz, and always used by him 
in the Moorish war. By the carelessness of one of her 
attendants, a lamp was placed in such a situation, that, 
during the night, perhaps owing to a gust of wind, it set 
fire to the drapery or loose hangings of the pavilion, which 
was instantly in a blaze. The flame communicated with 
fearful rapidity to the neighboring tents, made of light, 
combustible materials, and the camp was menaced with 
general conflagration. This occurred at the dead of night, 
when all but the sentinels were buried in sleep. The queen 
and her children, whose apartments were near hers, were in 
great peril, and escaped with diflSculty, though fortunately 

“ Bemaldez, Reyes Gst61ioo6, MS., cap. 101. — Conde, Dominadon 
de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 42. — ^Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., lib. 4, 
epist 90. — ^Pulgar, Reyes CatOlicos, cap. 133. — Zurita, Anales, tom. 
iv. cap. 88. 

IsaMla afterwards caused a Franciscan monastery to be built in 
commemoration of tbb event at Zubia, where, according to Mr. 
Irving, the house from which she witnessed the action is to be .seen 
at the present day. See Conquest of Granada, chap. 90, note. 
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without injury. The alarm soon spread. The trumpets 
sounded to arms, for it was suppo^ to be some night 
attack of the enemy. Ferdinand, snatching up his arms 
hastily, put himself at the head of his troops ; but, soon 
ascertaining the nature of the disaster, contented himself 
with posting the marquis of Cadiz, with a strong body of 
horse, over against the city, in order to repel any sally from 
that quarter, None, however, was attempted, and the fire 
was at length extinguished without personal injury, though 
not without loss of much valuable property, in jewels, plate, 
brocade, and other costly decorations of the tents of the 
nobility.” 

In order to guard against a similar disaster, as well as to 
provide comfortable winter quarters for the army, should 
the siege be so long protracted as to require it, it was re- 
solved to build a town of substantial edifices on the place 
of the present encampment. The plan was immediately 
put in execution. The work was distributed in due pro- 
portions among the troops of the several cities and of the 
great nobility ; the soldier was on a sudden converted into 
an artisan, and, instead of war, the camp echoed with the 
sounds of peaceful labor. 

In less than three months, this stupendous task was 
accomplished. The spot so recently occupied by light, 
fluttering pavilions, was thickly covered with solid struc- 
tures of stone and mortar, comprehending, besides dwelling- 
houses, stables for a thousand horses. The town was thrown 
into a quadrangular form, traversed by two spacious ave- 
nues, intersecting each other at right angles in the centre, 
in the form of a cross, with stately portals at each of the 
four extremities. Inscriptions on blocks of marble in the 
various quarters, recorded the respective shares of the sev- 

” Pete Martyr, Opus Epist, Ub. 4, epist. 91.— Bemaldez, Reyes 
CslCliooa, MS., cap. 101.— Gmrilay, Compendio^ tom. H. p. 673.— 
Bleda, Corteica, p. 619.— Marnaol, Bebelion de Morisoos, lib, h 
cap. 1& * 
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eral cities in the execution of the work. When it was 
completed, the whole army was desirous that the new city 
should bear the name of their illustrious queen, but Isa- 
bella modestly declined this tribute, and bestowed on the 
place the title of Santa Fe^ in token of the unshaken trust, 
manifested by her people throughout this war, in Divine 
Providence. With this name it still stands as it was 
erected in 1491, a monument of the constancy and endur- 
ing patience of the Spaniards, the only city in Spain,” in 
the words of a Castilian writer, ** that has never been con- 
taminated by the Moslem heresy.” “ 

The erection of Santa Fe by the Spaniards struck a 
greater damp into the people of Granada, than the most 
successful military achievement could have done. They 
beheld the enemy setting foot on their soil, with a resolu- 
tion never more to resign it. They already began to suffer 
from the rigorous blockade, which effectually excluded sup- 
plies from their own territories, while all communication 
with Aiiica was jealously intercepted. Symptoms of insub- 
ordination had begun to show themselves among the over- 
grown population of the city, as it felt more and more the 
pressure of famine. In this crisis, the unfortunate Abdal- 
lah and his principal counsellors became convinced, that 
the place could not be maintained much longer; and at 
length, in the month of October, propositions were made 

Estrada, Poblacion de Espafia, tom. ii. pp. S44. 348. — Peter 
Martyr, Opos Epist, lib. 4, epist. 91.— Marmol, Bebelion de Moris- 
ooe, lib. 1, cap. 18. 

Hyta, who embellishes his florid prose with occasional extracts 
ftom the besadflil ballad poetry of Spain, gives one commemorating 
the erection of Santa Fe. 

Cercadfl esta Santa Fe 
ooB mBoho lienso eneerado 
al rededor muchas tiendaa 
de aeda, oro, y brocade. 

** Ponde estan naqoea, y Condea, 

StSoreB de gran eetado,” etc. 

Guerraa de Granada, p. SIS, 
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through the vizier Abul Cazim Abdelmalic, to open a 
negotiation for the surrender of the place. The affair was 
to be conducted with the utmost caution ; since the people 
of Granada, notwithstanding their precarious condition, 
and their disquietude, were buoyed up by indefinite expec- 
tations of relief from Africa, or some other quarter. 

The Spanish sovereigns intrusted the negotiation to their 
secretary Fernando de Zafra, and to Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
the latter of whom was selected for this delicate business, 
from his uncommon address, and his familiarity with the 
Moorish habits and language. Thus the capitulation of 
Granada was referred to the man, who acquired in her long 
wars the military science, which enabled him, at a later 
period, to foil the most distinguished generals of Europe. 

The conferences were conducted by night with the utmost 
secrecy, sometimes within the walls of Granada, and at 
others, in the little hamlet of Churriana, about a league 
distant from it At length, after large discussion on both 
sides, the terms of capitulation were definitively settled, and 
ratified by the respective monarchs on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, U9V^ 

The conditions were of similar, though somewhat more 
liberal import, than those granted to Baza. The inhabit- 
ants of Granada were to retain possession of their mosques, 
with the free exercise of their religion, with all its peculiar 
rites and ceremonies ; they were to be judged by their own 
laws, under their own cadis or magistrates, subject to the 

'^Pedraza, Antigoedad de Granada, fol. 74.— Giovio, De Viti 
Gonsalvi, apud Vitae Illust Vironim, pp. 211, 212.~^lazar de 
Mendoza, C^n. del Gran Cardenal, p. 236. — Cardonne, Hist. d’Af- 
rique et d’Espagne, tom. iii. pp. 826, 317. — Conde, Dominacion de 
los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 42.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorablea, fol. 
178.— Marmol, however, assigns the date in the text to a separate 
capitulation respecting AbdiUlah, dating that made in behalf of the 
city three days later. (Rebelion de Moriacos, lib. 1, cap. 19.) This 
author haa given the artidea of the treaty with greater folnesa and 
inedrion than any other Spanish hiatorian. 
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general control of the Castilian govemor; they were to be 
unmolested in their ancient usages, manners, language, and 
dress ; to be protected in the full enjoyment of their prop- 
erty, with the right of disposing of it on their own account, 
and of migrating when and where they would ; and to be 
furnished with vessels for the conveyance of such as chose 
within three years to pass into Africa. No heavier taxes 
were to be imposed than those customarily paid to their 
Arabian sovereigns, and none whatever before the expira- 
tion of three years. King Abdallah was to reign over a 
specified territory in the Alpuxarras, for which he was to 
do homage to the Castilian crown. The artillery and the 
fortifications were to be delivered into the hands of the 
Christians, and the city was to be surrendered in sixty days 
from the date of the capitulation. Such were the principal 
terms of the surrender of Granada, as authenticated by the 
most accredited Castilian and Arabian authorities ; which 
I have stated the more precisely, as afibrding the best data 
for estimating the extent of Spanish perfidy in later times.'* 

The conferences could not be conducted so secretly, but 
that some report of them got air among the populace of the 
city, who now regarded Abdallah with an evil eye for his 
connection with the Christians. When the fact of the 
capitulation became known, the agitation speedily mounted 

** Marrool, Bebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 19. — Conde, Domina- 
cion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 42. — Znrita, Anales, tom. ii. cap. 
90. — Cardonne, Hist. d’Afnque et d’Espagne, tom, iii. pp. 317, 818. 
—Oviedo, Quinciiagenas, Ma, bat. 1, qiiinc. 1, dial. 28. 

Martyr adds, that the principal Moorish nobility were to remove 
from the city. (Opus Epist., lib. 4, epist 92.) Pedraza, who has 
devoted a volume to the history of Granada, does not seem to think 
the capitulations worth specifying. Most of the modem Castilians 
pass very lightly over them. They famish too bitter a comment on 
the oondtict of snbseqnmit Spanish monarchs. Marmol and the judi- 
cioas Znrita agree in every snbstantial particular with Conde, and 
this coincidence may be considered as miabiisbing the actual terms 
of the treaty. 
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into an open insurrection, which menaced the safety of the 
dty, as well as of Abdallah’s person. In this alarming 
state of things, it was thought best by that monarch’s coun- 
sellors, to anticipate the appointed day of surrender ; and 
the 2d of January, 1492, was accordingly fixed on for that 
purpose. 

Every preparation was made by the Spaniards for per- 
forming this last act of the drama with suitable pomp and 
effect The mourning which the court had put on for the 
death of Prince Alonso of Portugal, occasioned by a fall 
from his horse a few months after his marriage with the 
infanta Isabella, was exchanged for gay and magnificent 
apparel. On the morning of the 2d, the whole Christian 
camp exhibited a scene of the most animating bustle. The 
grand cardinal Mendoza was sent forward at the head of a 
large detachment, comprehending his household troops, and 
the veteran infantry grown grey in the Moorish wars, to 
occupy the Alhambra preparatory to the entrance of the 
sovereigns.^^ Ferdinand stationed himself at some distance 
in the rear, near an Arabian mosque, since consecrated as 
the hermitage of St. Sebastian. He was surrounded by his 
courtiers, with their stately retinues, glittering in gorgeous 
panoply, and proudly displaying the armorial bearings of 
their ancient houses. The queen halted still farther in the 
rear, at the village of Armilla.^^ 

Oviedo, whoee narrative exhibits many discrepancies with 
those of other oontemporaries, assigns this part to the count of Ten- 
diila. the first captain-general of Granada. Qnincnagenas, MS., bat 
], qnina 1, dial. 28.) But, as this writer, though an eye-witness, 
was bnt thirteen or fourteen years of age at the time of the capture, 
and wrote some sixty years later from his early recollections, his 
authority cannot be considered of equal weight with that of per- 
sons who, like Martyr, desmribed events as they were passing before 
them. 

Pedrasa, Antignedad de Granada, fbl. 75. — Salazar de Men- 
dosa, Crfin. del Gran Cardenal, p. 288.— .Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. cap. 
90. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., lih. 4, epist 92. — Abarca, Beyes de 
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As the column under the grand cardinal advanced up 
the Hill of Martyrs, over which a road had been constructed 
for the passage of the artillery, he was met by the Moorish 
prince Abdallah, attended by fifty cavaliers, who, descending 
the hill, rode up to the position occupied by Ferdinand on 
the bonks of the Xenil. As the Moor approached the 
Spanish king, he would have thrown himself from his horse, 
and saluted his hand in token of homage, but Ferdinand 
hastily prevented him, embracing him with every mark of 
sympathy and regard. Abdallah then deliver^ up the 
keys of the Alhambra to his conqueror, saying, ‘‘They 
are thine, O king, since Allah so decrees it ; use thy suc- 
cess with clemency and moderation.” Ferdinand would 
have uttered some words of consolation to the unfortunate 
prince, but he moved forward with dejected air to the spot 
occupied by Isabella, and, after similar acts of obeisance, 
passed on to join his family, who had preceded him with his 
most valuable efiects on the route to the Alpuxarras.’* 

The sovereigns during this time waited with impatience 
the signal of the occupation of the city by the cardinal’s 
troops, which, winding slowly along the outer circuit of the 
walls, as previously arranged, in order to spare the feelings 
of the citizens as far as possible, entered by what is now 
called the gate of Los Molinos. In a short time, the large 
silver cross, borne by Ferdinand throughout the crusade, 
was seen sparkling in the sunbeams, while the standards of 
Castile and St. Jago waved triumphantly from the red 
towers of the Alhambra. At this glorious spectacle, the 
choir of the royal chapel broke forth into the solemn 


Amfifon, tom. ii. fol. 309. — Marmol, Rebelion de Morisoos, lib. 1, 
cap. 20. 

Marmol, Bebellon de Moriicos, ubi enpra.— Conde, Dominacion 
de los Armb^ tom. iii. cap. 43.— Pedraaa, Antignedad de Granada, 
M. 76.— Bemaldea Beyes CatOlioos, MS., cap. 102.— Zoiita, Anale% 
tom. iv. cap. 90.— Oviedo^ Quuumagenas, MS., bat 1, quiiio. 1, 
diaL 28. 
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anthem of the Te Deum, and the whole army, penetrated 
with deep emotion, prostrated themselves on their knees in 
adoration of the Lord of hosts, who had at length granted 
the consummation of their wishes, in this last and glorious 
triumph of the Cross.^* The grandees who surrounded 
Ferdinand then advanced towards the queen, and kneeling 
down saluted her hand in token of homage to her as sover- 
eign of Granada. The procession took up its march towards 
the city, ** tlie king and queen moving in the midst,’’ says 
an historian, ** emblazoned with royal magnificence ; and, 
as they were in the prime of life, and had now acliieved the 
completion of this glorious conquest, they seemed to repre- 
sent even more than their wonted majesty. Equal with 
each other, they were raised far above the rest of the world. 
They appeared, indeed, more than mortal, and as if sent by 
Heaven for the salvation of Spain.”*® 

Oviedo, Quinciia^^enas, MS., uib supra. — One is reminded of 
Tasso’s description of the somewhat similar feelings exhibited by the 
crusaders on their entrance into Jerusalem. 

Ecoo apparir Gerusalem si vede, 

Kooo additar Gerusalem si scorge ; 

Eooo da mille rooi unitamente 
Gerusalem me salutar si sente. 

• e ♦ * 

** A1 gran piaoer ohe qiiella prima vista 
Dolcemente spird uell’ altrui petto, 

Alta contriaion soooe<t8e, mista 
Di Umoroso e riverente atl^tto, 

Osano appena d’innaliar la vi^ 

Ver U oitU.” 

Gerusalemrae Uberata,-Cant ill, it. «, 6. 

Mariana, Hist de Espafia tom. ii. p. 597.— Pednua, Anti- 
guedad de Granada, fol, 76. — Csrbjyal, Anales, MS., afio 1492.— 
Ooiide, Dorainacion de log Arabee, tom. iii. cap. 43.— Bleda, Cor6- 
nica, pp. 621, 622.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. cap. 90.— Marmol, Rebe- 
lion de Morisooa, lib. i. cap. 20. — L. Marineo, and indeed most of the 
Spanish authoritiee, represent the sovereigns as having pos^wned 
Uielr entrance into the dty imtil the 5th or 6th of January. A let- 
ter transcribed by Pedrasa, addressed by the queen to the prior of 
Guadalupe, one of her ooandli dated from the dty of Granada on 
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In the mean whOe the Moorish king, trayeisin^ the mute 
of the Alpuxarras, reached a rocky eminence which com- 
manded a last view of Granada. He checked his horse, 
and, as his eye for the last time wandered over the scenes 
of his departed greatness, his heart swelled, and he burst 
into tears. ** You do well,” said his more masculine mother, 
** to weep like a woman, for what you could not d^end like 
a man I ” ‘^Alas! ” exclaimed the unhappy exile, when were 
woes ever equal to mine ! ” The scene of this event is still 
pointed out to the traveller by the people of the district ; 
and the rocky height, from which the Moorish chief took 
his sad fsrewell of the princely abodes of his youth, is com- 
memorated by the poetical title of El Ultimo Soqdro del 
More, " The Last Sigh of the Moor.” 

The sequel of Abdallah’s history is soon told. Like his 
uncle, El Zagal, he pined away in his barren domain of the 
Alpuxarras, under the shadow, as it were, of his ancient 
palaces. In the following year, he passed over to Fez with 
his family, having commuted his petty sovereignty for a 
considerable sum of money paid him by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and soon after fell in battle in the service of an 
African prince, his kinsman. ** Wretched man,” exclaims 
a caustic chronicler of his nation, ** who could lose his life 
in another’s cause, though he did not dare to die in his own. 
Such,” continues the Arabian, with characteristic resigna- 

the 2d of January, 1492, shows the inaccuracy of this statement. 
See folio 76. 

In Mr. Lockhnrf s picturesque Tersion of the Moorish ballads, the 
reader may find an animated description of the triumphant entry 
of the Christian army into Granada. 

** There wts ciyina in Onoada when the von wav going down. 

Some calling on the Trinity, vome oalUng on Mahoon ; 

Here pawed away the Koran, there in the erovs wav borne, 

And here wav heard the Chriitian bell, and Uiere the Moorish horn; 

Te Deum i mu damiu wav np the Akala vnng, 

Down from the A1hambra*v mlnaretv were all the orevoenta Sang; 
Theannv thereon of Aragon and CavtUe they displiy ; 

One king comet in in trlomph, one weeping goes away.** 

Von. II.— 7 
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tioD, " was the immutable decree of destiny. Blessed be 
Allah, who exalteth and debaseth the kings of the earth, 
according to his divine will, in whose fulfilment consists that 
eternal justice, which regulates all human afiidrs.’^ The 
portal, through which King Abdallah for the last time 
issued from his capital, was at his request walled up, that 
none other might again pass through it. In this condition 
it remains to this day, a memorial of the sad destiny of the 
last of the kings of Granada.’^ 

The fall of Granada excited general sensation through- 
out Christendom, where it was received as counterbalancing, 
in a manner, the loss of Constantinople, nearly half a cen- 
tury before. At Rome, the event was commemorated by a 
solemn procession of the pope and cardinals to St. Peter's, 
where high mass was celebrated, and the public rejoicing 
continued for several days.” The intelligence was welcomed 

“ CJonde, Dotniaacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 90.— Cardonne, 
Hist dAfriqiie et d’Espagne, tom. iii. pp. 319, 320.— Garibay, Com- 
pendio, tom. iv. lib. 40, cap. 42. — Marmol, Bebelion de Moriscos, lib. 
], cap. 20. 

Mr. Irving, in his beautiful Spanish Sketch-book, '*The Alham- 
bra,” devotes a chapter to mementos of Boahdil, in which he traces 
minutely the route of the deposed monarch after quitting the gates 
of his capital. The same author, in the Appendix to his Chronicle 
of Granada, concludes a notice of Abdallah's fate with the following 
description of his person. ** A portrait of Boabdil el Chico is to be 
seen in the picture gallery of the Generalife. He is represented 
with a mild, handsome fiice, a fair complexion, and yellow hair. 
His dress is of yellow brocade, relieved with black velvet ; and he 
has a black velvet cap, surmounted with a crown. In the armory 
of Madrid are two suits of armor said to have belonged to him, one 
of solid steel, with very little ornament ; the morion closed. From 
the proportions of these suits of armor, he must have been of full 
stature and viirorous form.” Note. p. 398. 

” Senarega, Commentarii de Rebus Genuensibus, apud Muratori, 
Berum Italicamm Scriptores, (Mediolani, 1723-51,) tom. xxiv. p. 
531. — It formed the subject a theatrical represmtatioii before the 
oourt at Naples, in the same year. This drama, or Forso, as it is 
called by its distinguished aiithmr, Saunasaro, is an allegorical med* 
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with no has satisfaction in England, where Henry the 
Seyenih was seated on the throne. The circumstances 
attending it, as related by Lord Bacon, will not be devoid 
of interest for the reader.^ 

ley, in which Faith, Joy, and the false prophet Mahomet play the 
principal parts. The difficulty of a precise dassification of this 
piece, has given rise to wanner discussion among Italian critics, 
than the subject may be thought to warrant. See Signorelli, Vicende 
della Coltura nelle due Sicilie, (Napoli, 1810,) tom. iii. pp. 543 et 
seq. 

** ** Somewhat about this time, came letters from Ferdinando and 
Isabella, king and queen of Spain ; signifying the final conquest of 
Cranada from the Moors ; which action, in itself so worthy, King 
Ferdinando, whose manner was, never to lose any virtue for the 
showing, had expressed and displayed in his letters, at large, with 
all the particularities and religious punctos and ceremonies, that were 
observed in the reception of that city and kingdom; showing 
amongst other things, that the king would not by any means in per- 
son enter the city until he had first aloof seen the Cross set up upon 
the greater tower of Granada, whereby it became Christian ground. 
That likewise, before he would enter, he did homage to God above, 
pronouncing by an herald from the height of that tower, that he did 
acknowledge to have recovered that kingdom by the help of Gk)d 
Almighty, and the glorious Viigin, and the virtuous apostle St 
James, and the holy father Innocent VIII., together with the aids 
and services of his prelates, nobles, and commons. That yet he 
stirred not from his camp, till he had seen a little army of martyrs, 
to the nnrober of seven hundred and more Christians, that had lived 
in bonds and servitude, as slaves to the Moors, pass before his eyes, 
singing a psalm for their redemption ; and that he had given tri^te 
unto God, by alms and relief extended to them all, for his admis- 
sion into the city. These things were in the letters, with many more 
ceremonies of a kind of holy ostentation. 

“The king, ever willing to put himself into the consort or quire 
of all religious actions, and naturally afiecting much the king of 
Spain, as far as one king can afiect another, partly for his virtues, 
and partly for a counterpoise to France ; upon the receipt of these 
l^tera^ emit all his nobles and prelates that were about the eonrt, to- 
gether with the mayor and aldermmi of London, in great solemnity 
to the dinrdi of Paul ; there to hear a declaration from the lord 
chancellor^ now cardinaL When they were amemlded, the caidi- 
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Thus ended the war of Granada, which is often compared 
by the Castilian chroniclers to that of Troy in its duration, 
and which certainly fiilly equalled the latter in variety of 
picturesque and romantic incidents, and in circumstances 
of poetical interest. With the surrender of its capital, 
terminated the Arabian empire in the Peninsula, after an 
existence of seven hundred and forty-one years from the 
date of the original conquest The consequences of this 
closing war were of the highest moment to Spain. The 
most obvious, was the recovery of an extensive territory, 
hitherto held by a people, whose difference of religion, 
language, and general habits, made them not only incapable 
of assimilating with their Christian neighbors, but almost 
their natural enemies ; while their local position was a 

nal, standing upon the uppermost step, or halfpaoe, before the quire, 
and all tlie nobles, prelates, and governors of the city at the foot of 
the stairs, made a speech to them ; letting them know that they were 
assembled in that consecrated place to sing unto God a new song. 
For that, said he, these many years the Christians have not gained 
new ground or territory upon the infidels, nor enlarged and set far- 
ther the bounds of the Christian world. But this is now done by the 
prowess and devotion of Ferdinando and Isabella, kings of Spain ; 
who have, to their immortal honor, recovered the great and rich 
kingdom of Granada, and the populous and mighty city of the same 
name from the Moors, having bera in possession thereof by the space 
of seven hundred years, and more ; for which this assembly and all 
Christians are to render laud and thanks to God, and to celebrate this 
noble act of the king of Spain ; who in this is not only victorious 
but apostolical, in the gaining of new provinces to the Christian 
faith. And the rather for that this victory and conquest is obtained 
without much effusion of blood. Wliereby it is to be hoped, that 
there shall be gained not only new territory, but infinite souls to the 
Church of Christ, whom the Almighty, as it seems, would have live 
to be converted. Herewitfaal he did relate some of the most memor- 
able particulars of the war and victory. And, after his speech ended, 
the whole assembly went solemnly in procession, and Te Deum was 
sung.” Lord Bacmi, History of the Rdgn of King H^ry VII., in 
hit Works, (sd. Londmi, 1819,) v. pp. 85, 86.— Bee also H*I1, 
CSironiele, p. 458. 
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matter of just concern, as interposed between the great 
divisions of the Spanish monarchy, and opening an obvious 
avenue to invasion from Africa. By the new conquest, 
moreover, the Spaniards gained a large extent of country, 
possessing the highest capacities for production, in its 
natural fruitfulness of soil, temperature of climate, and in 
the state of cultivation to which it had been brought by its 
ancient occupants; while its shores were lined with com- 
modious havens, that afforded every facility for commerce. 
The scattered fragments of the ancient Visigothic empire 
were now again, with the exception of the little state of 
Navarre, combined into one great monarchy, as originally 
destined by nature ; and Christian Spain gradually rose by 
means of her new acquisitions from a subordinate situation, 
to the level of a first-rate European power. 

The moral influence of the Moorish war, its influence on 
the Spanish character, was highly important. The inhabit- 
ants of the great divisions of the country, as in most 
countries during the feudal ages, had been brought too 
frequently into collision with each other to allow the exist- 
ence of a pervading national feeling. This was particularly 
the case in Spain, where independent states insensibly grew 
out of the detached fragments of territory recovered at 
different times from the Moorish monarchy. The war of 
Granada subjected all the various sections of the country 
to one common action, under the influence of common 
motives of the most exciting interest; while it brought 
them in conflict with a race, the extreme repugnance of 
whose institutions and character to their own, served greatly 
to nourish the nationality of sentiment. In this way, the 
spark of patriotism was kindled throughout the whole nation, 
and the most distant provinces of the Peninsula were knit 
t(^ther by a bond of union, which has remained indis^ 
soluble. 

The consequences of these wars in a military aspect are 
also worthy of notice. Up to this period, war had been 
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carried on by irregular levies, extremely limited in numeric 
cal amount and in period of service ; under little subordi- 
nation, except to their own immediate chiefs, and wholly 
unprovided with the apparatus required for extended opera- 
tions. The Spaniards were even lower than most of the 
European nations in military science, as is apparent from 
the infinite pains of Isabella to avail herself of all foreign 
resources for their improvement. In the war of Granada, 
masses of men were brought together, far greater than had 
hitherto been known in modem warfare. They were kept 
in the field not only through long campaigns, but far into 
the winter ; a thing altogether unprecedented. They were 
made to act in concert, and the numerous petty chiefs 
brought in complete subjection to one common head, whose 
personal character enforced the authority of station. 
Lastly, they were supplied with all the requisite munitions, 
through the providence of Isabella, who introduced into the 
service the most skilful engineers from other countries, and 
kept in pay bodies of mercenaries, as the Swiss for example, 
reputed the best disciplined troops of that day. In this 
admirable school, the Spanish soldier was gradually trained 
to patient endurance, fortitude, and thorough subordina- 
tion ; and those celebrated captains were formed, with that 
invincible infantry, which in the banning of the sixteenth 
century spread the military fame of their country over all 
Christendom. 

But, with all our sympathy for the conquerors, it is 
impossible, without a deep feeling of regret, to contemplate 
the decay and final extinction of a race, who had made such 
high advances in civilization as the Spanish Arabs ; to see 
them driven from the stately palaces reared by their own 
hands, wandering as exiles over the lands, which still 
blossomed with the fruits of their industry, and wasting 
away under persecution, until their very name as a nation 
was blotted out from the map of history.** It must be 
** The African descendants of the Spanish Moon^ unable wholly 
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admitted, however, that thej had long stnoe reached their 
utmost limit of advancement as a people. The light shed 
over their history shines from distant ages ; for, during the 
later period of their existence, they appear to have reposed 
in a state of torpid, luxurious indulgence, which would seem 
to argue, that, when causes of external excitement were 
withdrawn, the inherent vices of their social institutions 
had incapacitated them for the further production of excel- 
lence. In this impotent condition, it was wisely ordered, 
that their territory should be occupied by a people, whose 
religion and more liberal form of government, however 
frequently mbunderstood or perverted, qualified them for 
advancing still higher the interests of humanity. 

It will not be amiss to terminate the narrative of the war 
of Granada with some notice of the fate of Rodrigo Ponce 
de Leon, marquis duke of Cadiz ; for he may be regarded 
in a peculiar manner as the hero of it, having struck the 
first stroke by the surprise of Alhama, and witnessed every 
campaign till the surrender of Granada. A circumstantial 
account of bis last moments is afiPorded by the pen of his 
worthy countryman, the Andalusian Curate of Los Palacios. 
The gallant marquis survived the close of the war only a 
short time, terminating his days at his mansion in Seville, 
on the 28th of August, 1492, with a disorder brought on 
by fatigue and incessant exposure. He had reached the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and, although twice married, 
left no legitimate issue. In his person, he was of about the 
middle stature, of a compact, symmetrical frame, a fair 
complexion, with light hair inclining to red. He was an 
excellent horseman, and well skilled indeed in most of the 
exercises of chivalry. He had the rare merit of combining 
sagacity with intrepidity in action. Though somewhat 

to relinquish the lM>pe of ratoradou to the delidous abodes of thdr 
anoeetoii, continued for manj generations, and perhaps still conUnue^ 
to put up a petition to that eifoct in their mosques evmy Friday. 
Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, foL 7. 
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impatient, and slow to forgive, he was frank and generous, 
a warm friend, and a kind master to his vassals.^ 

He was strict in his observance of the Catholic worship, 
punctilious in keeping all the church festivals and in 
enforcing their observance throughout his domains; and, 
in war, he was a most devout champion of the Viigin. He 
was ambitious of acquisitions, but lavish of expenditure, 
especially in the embellishment and fortification of his 
towns and castles; spending on Alcaic de Guadaira, Xerez, 
and Alanis, the enormous sum of seventeen million mara* 
vedies. To the ladies he was courteous, as became a true 
knight At his death, the king and queen with the whole 
court went into mourning ; “ for he was a much-loved cav- 
alier,” says the Curate, “ and was esteemed, like the Cid, 
both by friend and foe ; and no Moor durst abide in that 
quarter of the field where his banner was displayed.” 

His body, after lying in state for several days in his pal- 
ace at Seville, with his trusty sword by his side, with which 
he had fought all his battles, was borne in solemn proces- 
sion by night through the streets of the city, which was 
everywhere filled with the deepest lamentation ; and was 
finally deposited in the great chapel of the Augustine 
church, in the tomb of his ancestors. Ten Moorish ban- 
ners, which he had taken in battle with the infidel, before 
the war of Granada, were borne along at his funeral, " and 
still wave over his sepulchre,” says Bemaldez, “ keeping 
alive the memory of his exploits, as undying as his soul.” 
The banners have long since mouldered into dust ; the very 
tomb which contained his ashes has been sacrilegiously 
demolished ; but the fame of the hero will survive as long 
as anything like respect for valor, courtesy, unblemished 

^ Carbiyal, Anales, MS., afio 1492. 

Don Henrique de Guzman, duke of Medina Sidonia, the andent 
enemy, and, since the commencement of the Moorish war, the firm 
Mend of the marquis of Cadiz, died the 28th of August, on the same 
day with the latter. 
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honor, or anj other attribute of chivalry, shall be found in 
Spain.** 

* Zufiiga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 411. — Bernaldez, Beyes Cat61ioo0, 
MS., cap. 104. 

The marquis left three illegitimate daughters by a noble Spanish 
lady, who all formed high connections. He was succeeded in his 
titles and estates, by the permission of Ferdinand and Isabella, by 
Don Bodrigo Ponce de Leon, the son of his eldest daughter, who had 
married with one of her kinsmen. Cadiz was subsequently annexed 
by the Spanbh sovereigns to the crown, from which it had been de- 
tached in Henry lV.*s time, and considerable estates were given as 
an equivalent, together with the title of Duke of Aroos, to the fam- 
ily of Ponce de Leon. 


One of the chief authorities on which the account of the Moorish 
war rests, is Andres Bernaldez, Curate of Los Palacios. He was a 
native of Fuente in Leon, and appears to have received his early 
education under the care of his grandfather, a notary of tliat place, 
whose commendations of a juvenile essay in historical writing led 
him later in life, according to his own account, to record the events 
of his time in the extended and regular form of a chronicle. After 
admission to orders, he was made chaplain to Deza, archbishop of 
Seville, and curate of Los Palacios, an Andalusian town not far from 
Seville, where be discharged his ecclesiastical functions with credit, 
from 1488 to 1513, at which time, as we find no later mention of him, 
he probably closed his life with his labors. 

^maldez had ample opportunities for accurate information rela- 
tive to the Moorish war, since he lived, as it were, in the theatre of 
action, and was personally intimate with the most considerable men 
of Andalusia, especially the marquis of Cadiz, whom he has made 
the Achilles of his epic, assigning him a much more important part 
in the principal transactions, than is always warranted by other au- 
thorities. His Chronicle is just such as might have been anticipated 
from a person of lively imagination, and competent scholarship for 
the time, deeply dyed with the bigotry and superstition of the Span- 
ish clergy in that century. There is no great discrimination ap- 
parent in the work of the worthy curate, who dwells with goggle-ey^ 
credulity on the most absurd marvels, and expends more pageson an 
emp^ oonrt show, than on the most important schemes of policy. 
But if he is no philosopher, be has, perhaps for that very reason^ 
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SQOoeeded in making ns completely master of the popular feelings 
and prejudices of Uie time ; while he gives a most vivid portraiture 
of the principal scenes and actors in this stirring war, with all their 
chivalrous exploit, aud rich theatrical accompaniment His credu- 
lity and fanaticism, moreover, are well compensated by a simplicity 
and loyalty of purpose, which secure much more credit to hb narra- 
tive than attaches to those of more ambitious writers, whose judgment 
is perpetually swayed by personal or party interests. The chronicle 
descends as late as 1613, although, as might be expected from the 
author’s character, it b entitled to much less confidence in the dis- 
cussion of events which fell without the scope of hb personal obsei^ 
▼ation. Notwithstanding its hbtorical value b fully recognised by 
the Castilian critics, it has never been admitted to the press, but 
still remains ingulfed in the ocean of manuscripts, with which the 
Spanish libraries are deluged. 

It b remarkable that the war of Granada, which b so admirably 
suited in all its circumstances to poetical purposes, should not have 
been more frequently commemorated by the epic muse. The only 
successful attempt in this way, with which I am acquainted, is the 
^Conqubto di Granata,” by the Florentine Girolamo Gratiani, 
Modena, 1650. The author has taken the license, independently of 
his machinery, of deviating very freely from the historic track; 
among other things, introducing Columbus and the Great Captain as 
principal actors in the drama, in which they played at most but a 
very subordinate part The poem, which swells into twenty-six 
cantos, is in such repute with the Italian critics, that Qnadrio does 
not hesitate to rank it ** among the best epical productions of the 
age.” A translation of this work has recently ap(>eared at Nurem- 
berg, from the pen of C. M. Winterling, which b much commended 
by the German critics. 

Mr. Irving’s late publication, the Chronicle of the Conquest of 
Granada,” has superseded all further necessity for poetry, and, un- 
fortunately for me, for history. He has fully availed himself of all 
the picturesque and animating movements of this romantic era ; and 
the reader who will take the trouble to compare hb Chronicle with 
the present more prosaic and literal narrative, will see how little he 
has been seduced from historic accuracy by the poetical aspect of hb 
sulject The fictitious and ronumtic dress of hb work has enabled 
him to make it the medium for reflecting more vividly the flosting 
(^nions and diimerical fisncies of the age, while he has illaminateil 
the picture with the dramatic brilliancy of coloring denied to sober 
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APPLICATION OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AT THE 
SPANISH COURT. 

1492 . 

Early Discoveries of the Portuguese. — Of the Spaniards. — Colurabna. 
— His Application at tlie Castilian Court. — Rejected.— -Negotia- 
tions Resumed. — Favorable Disposition of the Queen. — Arrange- 
ment with Columbus. — He Sails on his First Voyage. — Indifference 
to the Enterprise. — Acknowledgments due to Isabella. 

WraLE Ferdinand and Isabella were at Santa Pe, the 
capitulation was signed, that opened the way to an extent 
of empire, compared with which their recent conquests, and 
indeed all their present dominions, were insignificant. The 
extraordinary intellectual activity of the Europeans in the 
fifteenth century, after the torpor of ages, carried them for- 
ward to high advancement in almost every department of 
science, but especially nautical, whose surprising results 
have acquired for the age, the glory of being designated as, 
peculiarly that of maritime discovery. This was eminently 
favored by the political condition of modem Europe. 
Under the Roman empire, the traffic with the east nat- 
urally centred in Rome, the commercial capital of the 
west. After the dismemberment of the empire, it continued 
to be conducted principally through the channel of the 
Italian ports, whence it was difibsed over the remoter 
regions of Christendom. But these countries, which had 
now risen fmm the rank of subordinate provinces to that 
of separate independent states, viewed with jealousy this 
monopoly of the Italian cities, by means of which these 
latter were rapidly advancing beyond them in power and 

w 
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opulence. This was especially the case with Portugal and 
Castile,' which, placed on the remote frontiers of the 
European continent, were far removed from the great 
routes of Asiatic intercourse ; while this disadvantage was 
not compensated by such an extent of territory, as secured 
consideration to some other of the European states, equally 
unfavorably situated for commercial purposes with them- 
selves. Thus circumstanced, the two nations of Castile and 
Portugal were naturally led to turn their eyes on the great 
ocean which washed their western borders, and to seek in 
its hitherto unexplored recesses for new domains, and if 
possible strike out some undiscovered track towards the 
opulent regions of the east. 

The spirit of maritime enterprise was fomented, and 
greatly facilitated in its operation, by the invention of the 
astrolabe, and the important discovery of the polarity of 
the magnet, whose first application to the purposes of navi- 
gation on an extended scale may be referred to the fifteenth 
century.’ The Portuguese were the first to enter on the 

' Aragon, or rather Catalonia, maintained an extensive commerce 
with the Levant, and the remote regions of the east, during the 
Middle Ages, through the flourishing port of Barcelona. See Cap- 
many y Montpalau, Memorias Histdricas sobre la Marina, Comercio 
y Artes de Baicelona, (Madrid, 1779-92,) passim. 

* A council of mathematicians in the court of John II., of Portu- 
gal, first devised the application of the ancient astrolabe to naviga- 
tion, thus affording to the mariner the essential advantages apper- 
taining to the modem quadrant. The discovery of the polarity of 
the needle, which vulgar tradition assigned to the Amalfite Flavio 
Gioja, and which Bobertson has sancdoned without scruple, is clearly 
proved to have occurred more than a century earlier. Tiraboschi, 
who investigates the matter with his usual erudition, passing by the 
doubtful reference of Guiot de Provins, whose age and personal 
identity even are contested, traces the familiar use of the magnetic 
needle as far back as the first half of the thirteenth century, by a 
pertinent passage from Cardinal Vitri, who died 1244; and sustains 
this by several similar references to other authors of the same 
eeutury. Oapmany finds no notice of its nse by the CMtilita 
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brilliant path of nautical discovery, which they pursued 
under the infant Don Henry with such activity, that, 
before the middle of the fifteenth century, they had pene- 
trated as far as Gape de Verd, doubling many a fearful 
headland, which had shut in the timid navigator of former 
days ; until at length, in 1486, they descried the lofty prom- 
ontory which terminates Africa on the south, and which, 
hailed by King John the Second, under whom it was dis-* 
covered, as the harbinger of the long-sought passage to the 
east, received the cheering appellation of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The Spaniards, in the mean while, did not languish in 
the career of maritime enterprise. Certain adventurers 
from the northern provinces of Biscay and Guipuscoa, in 
1393, had made themselves masters of one of the smallest 
of the group of islands, supposed to be the Fortunate Isles 
of the ancients, since known as the Canaries. Other pri- 
vate adventurers from Seville extended their conquests 
over these islands in the beginning of the following cen- 
tury. These were completed in behalf of the crown under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who equipped several fleets for 
their reduction, which at length terminated in 1495 with 
that of Teneriffe.' From the commencement of their reign, 

oavii^tors earlier than 140S. It was not nntil considerably later 
in the fifteenth century, that the Portuguese Toyagers, trusting 
to its guidance, ventured to quit the Mediterranean lUfid African 
coasts, and extend their navigation to Madeira and the Azores. 
See Navarrete, Coleccion de los Yiages y Descnbrimientos qne 
hicieron por Mar los Espafioles, (Madrid, 1825-29,) tora. i. Int. sec. 
33. — Tiraboechi, Letteratura Italians, tom. iv. pp. 173, 174. — Cap- 
many, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. iii. part 1, cap. 4. — Koch, Tab- 
leau des Revolutions de I’Europe, (Paris, 1814,) tom. i. pp. 858- 
360. 

’ Four of the islands were conquered on behalf of private adven- 
turers, <fiiiefiy from Andalusia, before the accesinon of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and under their reign were held as the property of a noble 
Castilian family, named Peraza. The sovereigns sent a oootider* 
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F^inand and Isabella had shown an earnest solicitude for 
tiie encouragement of commerce and nautical science, as is 
evinced by a variety of regulations which, however imper* 
feet, from the misconception of the true principles of trade 
in that day, are sufficiently indicative of the dispositions 
of the government.^ Under them, and indeed under their 
predecessors as &r back as Henry the Third, a consider- 
able traffic had been carried on with the western coast of 
Africa, from which gold dust and slaves were imported 
into the city of Seville. The annalist of that city notices 
the repeat^ interference of Isabella in behalf of these 
unfortunate beings, by ordinances tending to secure them 
a more equal protection of the laws, or opening such social 
indulgences as might mitigate the hardships of their con- 
dition. A misunderstanding gradually arose between the 
subjects of Castile and Portugal, in relation to their respec- 
tive rights of discovery and commerce on the African coast, 
which promised a fruitful source of collision between the 
two crowns ; but which was happily adjusted by an article 
in the treaty of 1479, that terminated the war of the suo- 

able armament from Seville in 1480, which subdued the great 
island of Canary on behalf of the crown, and another in 1498, 
which efiecled the reduction of Palma and Teneriffe after a sturdy 
reRistance from the natives. Bemaldez postpones the last conquest 
to 1495. Salasar de Mendosa, Monarqula, tom. i. pp. 347-349.— Pul- 
gar, Reves OatOihos, pp. 130, 203.— Bemaldea, Reyes CatOlioos, MS., 
cap. 64, 65^ 66, 133. — ^Navarrete, Coleccimi de Viages, tom. i. Introd., 
sec. 28. 

* Among the provldons of the sovereigns enacted previous to the 
present date, may be noted those for regulating the coin and weights; 
ftnr opening a fr^ trade between Castile and Aragon ; for security to 
Ctenoese and Venetian trading vessels; for safe conduct to mariners 
and ftsherraen ; for privileges to the seamen of Palos ; for ]wohibiting 
the plnnder of vessels wrecked cm the coast; and an ordinance of the 
very last year, requiring ibreignerB to take their return cargoes in the 
products of the country. See Uieee laws as extracted firom the 
OrdenaDfis Reales and the various public ardiivc% in Mem. de la 
Aced. de Hkt, tom. ?L llust IL 
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eefidon. By this it was settled, that the right of traffic 
and of discovery on the western coast of ALfrica should be 
exclusively reserved to the Portuguese, who in their turn 
should resign all claims on the Canaries to the crown of 
Castile. The Spaniards, thus excluded from further prog- 
ress to the south, seemed to have no other opening left for 
naval adventure than the hitherto untravelled regions of 
the great western ocean. Fortunately, at this juncture, an 
individual appeared among them, in the person of Chris- 
topher Columbus, endowed with capacity for stimulating 
them to this heroic enterprise, and conducting it to a glori- 
ous issue.^ 

This extraordinary man was a native of Genoa, of humble 
parentage, though perhaps honorable descent.* He was in- 
structed in his early youth at Pavia, where he acquired a 
strong relish for the mathematical sciences, in which he 

• Znfiigra, Annales de Sevilla, pp. 373, 374, 393.— Ziirita, Anales, 
tom. iv. lib. 20, cap. 30, 34.— Navarrets, Coleccion de Viages, tom. 
L Introd., sec. 21, 24. — Ferreraa, Hist. d’Eapagne, tom. vii. p. 648. 

* Spotomo, Memorials of Columbus, (London, 1823,) p. 14.— 
Senarega, apnd Mnratori, Bemm Ital. Script., tom. xxiv. p. 536. — 
Antonio Gallo, De Navigatione Coliimbi, apud Muratori, Berom 
Ital. Script., tom. xxiii. p. 202. 

It b veiy generally agreoA that the father of Columbus exercised 
the craft of a wool-carder, or weaver. The admirals son Fer- 
dinand, after some speculation on the genealogy of his niustrioiis 
parent, concludes with remarking, that, after all, a noble descent 
would oonier Isas lustre on him than to have sprung from Micfa a 
father; a philosophical sentiment, indicating pretty strongly that 
he had no great ancestry to hoa«i of. Ferdinand finds something 
extremely mysterious and typical in his father’s name of Oolum^ 
6u 8, signifying a dove^ in token of his being ordained to ** carry the 
cdive-hranch and oil of baptism over the ocean, like Noah’s dove, 
to denote the peace and union of the heathen people with the 
church, after they had been shnt up in the ark cl darkness and ecm- 
ftision.’* Fernando Colon, Historta del Almirante, cap. 1, 2, apod 
Barcia, Historiadores Primitivcadelas ludiaaOoddentalei^ (Madrid, 
1749,) tom. L 
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subsequently excelled. At the age of fourteen, he engaged 
in a sea&ring life, which he followed with little intermiasioa 
till 1470 ; when, probably little more than thirty years of 
age,^ he landed in Portugal, the country to which adven- 
turous spirits from all parts of the world then resorted, as 
the great theatre of maritime enterprise. After his arrival, 
he continued to make voyages to the then known parts of 
the world, and, when on shore, occupied himself with the 
construction and sale of charts and maps ; while his 
geographical researches were considerably aided by the 
possession of papers belonging to an eminent Portuguese 
navigator, a deceased relative of his wife. Thus stored with 
all that nautical science in that day could supply, and forti- 
fied by large practical experience, the reflecting mind of 
(Jolumbus was naturally led to speculate on the existence 
of some other land beyond the western waters ; and he con- 
ceived the possibility of reaching the eastern shores of Asia, 
whose provinces of Zipango and Cathay were emblazoned 
in such gorgeous colors in the narratives of Mandeville and 

^ Bemaldes, Beyes Ciit61iooB, MS., cap. 131. — Mufioz, Historia del 
Kuevo-Mundo, (Madrid, 1793,) lib. 2, sea 13. 

There are no sufficient data for determining the period of Colum- 
bus's birth. The learned Mufios places it in 1446. (Hist del 
Kuevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 12.) Navarrete, who has weighed the 
various authorities with caution, seems inclined to remove it back 
eight or ten years further, resting chiefly on a remark of Bemaldez, 
that he died in 1506, ** in a good old age, at the age of seventy, 
a little more or less.” (Cap. 131.) The expression is somewhat 
vague. In order to reconcile the facts with this hypothesis, Navar- 
rete is compelled to reject, as a chirograph leal blunder, a passage in 
a letter of the admiral, placing bis birth in 1456, and to distort 
another passage in Iiis b^k of ** Prophecies,” which, if literally 
taken, would seem to establish his birth near the time assigned by 
Mufioz. Incidental allusions in some other authorities, speaking tk 
Columbns’a old age at or near the time of his death, strongly ocn^ 
roborale I^avarrete’s inference. (See Coleodon de Viages, tiun. L 
Introd., sec. 54.)— Mr. Irving seems willing to rely exclusively on 
the authority of Bemaldes. 
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the Poli, by a more direct and commodious route than that 
which traversed the eastern continent.* 

The existence of land beyond the Atlantic, which was not 
discredited by some of the most enlightened ancients,* had 
become matter of common speculation at the close of the 
fifteenth century ; when maritime adventure was daily dis- 
closing the mysteries of the deep, and bringing to light new 
regions, that had hitherto existed only in fiemcy. A proof 
of this popular belief occurs in a curious passage of the 
** Morgante Maggiore of the Florentine poet Puici, a man 
of letters, but not distinguished for scientific attainments 

* Antonio de Herrera, Hiatoria Ceneral de las Indias Oodden- 
tales, (Amberes, 172S,) tom. i. dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 7. — Gk>mara, Hb- 
toria de las Indias, cap. 14, apud Barcia, Hist. Primitivos, tom. ii.— 
Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico6, MS., cap. 118.— Navarrets, Coleocion de 
Viages, tom. i. Introd., sec. 30. 

Ferdinand Columbus enumerates three grounds on which hit 
father's conviction of land in the west was founded. Fint, natural 
reason, — or conclusions drawn from tctenoe; secondly, authority 
of writers, — amounting to little more than vague speculations of the 
ancients ; thirdly, testimony of sailors, oomprebeoding, in addi- 
tion to popular rumors of land described in western voyages, snch 
rdics as appeared to have floated to the European shores from the 
other side of tlie Atlantic. Hist del Alroirante, cap. 6-8. 

’ None of the intimations are so precise as that contained in the 
well-known lines of Seneca’s Medea, 

** VenfeDt snnis MBCulm,** etc., 

althongh, when regarded as a mere poetical vagary, it has not the 
weight which belcmers to more serions snggestions, of similar import, 
in the writings of Aristotle and Rtrabo. The various allusions in 
the ancient classic writers to an nndiseovered world form the sab{ect 
of an elaborate essay in the Memories da Acad. Heal das Rcienciss 
de Lisboa, (tom. v. pp 101-112,) and are embodied, in mnch greater 
detail, in the first sectimi of Hnmboldt^s ** Histoire de la Qdographie 
dn Nonvean Continent;” a work in whidi the anthor, with hb 
nsnal acuteness, has snrcessfhlly applied the vast stores of his erodi- 
finn and experience to the illnstratlon of many interesting points 
connected with tlie discovery of the New Worid, and the penondl 
histoiy of Oolnmbus. 

Vol.IL^ 
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beyond his day.'** The passage is remarkable, independently 
of the eosmographical knowledge it implies, for its allusion 
to phenomena in physical science, not established till more 
than a century later. The Devil, alluding to the vulgar 
superstition respecting the pillars of Hercules, thus addresses 
his companion Rinaldo: 

** Know that this theory is false ; his bark « 

The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 
The western wave, a smooth and level plain, 

Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheeL 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mould, 

And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set, 

The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way. 

Men shall descry another hemisphere, 

Since to one common centre all things tend ; 

So earth, by curious mystery divine 

Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres. 

At our antipodes are cities, states, 

And thronged empires, ne’er divined of yore. 

But see, the Sun speeds on his western path 
To glad the nations with expected light.” 

^ It is probably the knowledge of this which has led some writera 
to impute part of bis work to the learned Marsilio Ficino, and others* 
with still less charity and probability, to refer the authorship of the 
whole to Politian. Comp. Tasso, 0|)ere, (Venezia, 1735-42,) tom. x. 
p. 129. — and Cresciinbeni, Istoria della Volgar Poesia, (Venezia, 
1731,) tom. iii. pp. 273, 274. 

“ Pulci, Morgante Maggiore, canto 25, st 229, 230. — have 
used blank verse, as affording &cility for a more literal version 
tJian the corresponding ottava rima of the originaL This passage 
of Pulci, which has not fallen under the notice of Humboldt, or any 
other writer on the same subject whom I have consulted, affords, 
probably, the most circumstantial prediction that is to be found of 
the existence of a western world. Dante, two centuries before, had 
intimated more vaguely his belief in an undiscovered quarter of the 
globe. 

** 0e* Toitii KMt, eh* e del rimaneBte, 

Kon Togliate negsr resperienxa, 

JHretre al id, del mondo tenn gente.** 

Inferno, cent. 26 , v. life 
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ColumbuB’s hypothesis rested on much higher ground 
than mere popular belief. What indeed was credulity with 
the vulgar, and speculation with the learned, amounted in 
his mind to a settled practical conviction, that made him 
ready to peril life and fortune on the result of the experi- 
ment. He was fortified still further in his conclusions by a 
correspondence with the learned Italian Toecanelli, who 
furnished him with a map of his own projection, in which 
the eastern coast of Asia was delineated opposite to the 
western frontier of Europe.” 

Filled with lofty anticipations of achieving a discovery, 
which would settle a question of such moment, so long 
involved in obscurity, Columbus submitted the theory on 
which he had founded his belief in the existence of a 
western route to King John the Second, of Portugal. 
Here he was doomed to encounter for the first time the 
embarrassments and mortifications, which so often obstruct 
the conceptions of genius, too sublime for the age in which 
they are formed. After a long and fruitless negotiation, 
and a dishonorable attempt on the part of the Portuguese 

” Navarrete, Coieccion de Viages, tom. ii., Col. Dipl., no. 1. — 
Mufloz, Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, Ub. 2, sec. 17.--It is singular that 
Columbus, in his visit to Iceland, in 1477, (see Fernando Colon, 
Hist, del Almirante, cap. 4,) should have learned nothing of the 
Scandinavian voyages to the northern shores of America in the tenth 
and following centuries ; yet if he was acquainted with them, it 
appears equally surprising that he should not have adduced the fact 
in support of his own hypothesis of the existence of land in the 
west; and that he should have taken a route so difierent from that 
of his predecessors in the path of discovery. It may he, however, as 
M. de Humboldt has well remarked, that the information he 
obtained in Iceland was too vague to suggest the idea, that the lands 
thus discovered by the Northmen had any connection with the Indies, 
of which he was in pnrsuit. In Columbus’s day, indeed, so little 
was understood of die true position of these countries, that Gremland 
is laid down on the maps in the European seas, and as a pmiinsnlar 
prolongation of Scandinavia. See Humboldt, Q4ographie do Nou- 
veau Contment, tom. iL pp. 118, 125. 
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to avaQ thezoBelveB clandeBtiiiely of hia information, lie 
quitted Lisbon in disgust, determined to submit his pro- 
posals to the Spanish sovereigns, relying on their reputed 
character for wisdom and enterprise.^ 

The period of his arrival in Spain, being the latter part 
of 1484 , would seem to have been the most unpropitious 
possible to his design. The nation was then in the heat of 
the Moorish war, and the sovereigns were unintermittingly 
engaged, as we have seen, in prosecuting their campaigns, 
or in active preparation for them. The large expenditure, 
incident to this, exhausted all their resources ; and indeed 
the engrossing character of this domestic conquest left 
them little leisure for indulging in dreams of distant and 
doubtful discovery. Columbus, moreover, was unfortunate 
in his first channel of communication with the court. He 
was furnished by Fray Juan Perez de Marchena, guardian 
of the convent of La Babida in Andalusia, who bad early 
taken a deep interest in his plans, with an introduction to 
Fernando de Talavera, prior of Prado, and confessor of 
the queen, a person high in the royal confidence, and gradu- 
ally raised through a succession of ecclesiastical dignities to 
the archiepiscopal see of Granada. He was a man of irre- 
proachable morals, and of comprehensive benevolence for 
that day, as is shown in his subsequent treatment of the 
unfortunate Moriscoes.*^ He was also learned; although 
his learning was that of the cloister, deeply tinctured with 
pedantry and superstition, and debased by such servile def- 
erence even to the errors of antiquity, as at once led him 
to discountenance everything like innovation or enterprise.'^ 

Herrera, Indias Ocmdentalea, tom. i. dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 7. — 
Muficks, Hist, del Nnevo-Mundo^ lib. 2, sec. 19.--^mara, Hkt de 
las Indias, cap. 18. — Bensoni, Novi Orbis Historia, lib. 1, cap. 6. — 
Fernando Colon, Hist del Almirante, cap. 10.~Faria j Sousa, 
Europa Portugueea, tom. ii. part S, cap. 4. 

^ Oviedo, Qoinooageiias, MS., dial, de Talavera. 

^ S a l az ar de Mendoza, Crbo. del Oran Cardenal, p 214.-— Hmen, 
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With these timid and exclusive views, Talavera was so 
far from comprehending the vast conceptions of Gdumbus, 
that he seems to have regarded him as a mere visionary, 
and his hjrpothesis as involving principles not altogether 
orthodox. Ferdinand and Isabella, desirous of obtaining 
the opinion of the most competent judges on the merits of 
Columbus’s theory, referred him to a council selected by 
Talavera from the most eminent scholars of the kingdom, 
chiefly ecclesiastics, whose profession embodied most of the 
science of that day. Such was the apathy exhibited by 
this learned conclave, and so numerous the impediments 
suggested by dulness, prejudice, or skepticism, that years 
glided away before it came to a decision. During this 
time, Columbus appears to have remained in attendance 
on the court, bearing arms occasionally in the campaigns, 
and experiencing from the sovereigns an unusual degree 
of deference and personal attention ; an evidence of which 
is afibrded in the disbursements repeatedly made by the 
royal order for his private expenses, and in the instruc- 
tions, issued to the municipalities of the different towns in 
Andalusia, to supply him gratuitously with lodging and 
other personal accommodations.^* 

At length, however, Columbus, wearied out by this pain- 
ful procrastination, pressed the court for a definite answer 
to his propositions ; when he was informed, that the council 
of Salamanca pronounced his scheme to be " vain, impracti- 
cable, and resting on grounds too weak to merit the support 
of the government.” Many in the council, however, were 
too enlightened to acquiesce in this sentence of the majority. 

Indies Ocridentales, tom. L dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Fernando Colon, 
Hist, del Almirante, cap. 11. 

MaSoc postpones his advent to Spain to 1485. on the supposition 
that he offered his services to Genoa immediately after this rupture 
with Portugal. Hist del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 21. 

^ Herrera, Indias Ootidentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Zuliiga, 
Annales de Sevilla, p. 104. — Navarrete, Coleocion de Vimges, tom. L 
see. 50, 51, tom. ii., DipL, nos. 2 , 4. 
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Bonie of the most oonsiderable persons of the court, indeed, 
moved by the cogency of Columbus’s arguments, and afiected 
by the elevation and grandeur of his views, not only cor- 
dially embraced his scheme, but extended their personal 
intimacy and friendship to him. Such, among others, were 
the grand cardinal Mendoza, a man whose enlarged capacity 
and acquaintance with affairs raised him above many of 
the narrow prejudices of his order, and Deza, archbishop 
of Seville, a Dominican friar, whose commanding talents 
were afterwards unhappily perverted in the service of the 
Holy Office, over which he presided as successor to Torque- 
mada.'^ The authority of these individuals had undoubt- 
edly great weight with the sovereigns, who softened the 
verdict of the junto, by an assurance to Columbus, that, 

although they were too much occupied at present to 
embark in his undertaking, yet, at the conclusion of the 
war, they should find both time and inclination to treat 
with him.” Such was the ineffectual result of Columbus’s 
long and painful solicitation ; and, far from receiving the 
qualified assurance of the sovereigns in mitigation of their 
refusal, he seems to have considered it as peremptory and 
final. In great dejection of mind, therefore, but without 
further delay, he quitted the court, and bent bis way to 
the south, with the apparently almost desperate intent of 
seeking out some other patron to his undertaking.'^ 

This prelate, Diego de Deza, was bom of poor but respectable 
parents, at Toro. He early entered the Dominican order, where his 
learning and exemplary life recommended him to the notice of the 
8(»vereign8, who called him to court to take charge of Prince John’s 
education. He was afterwards raised, through the usual course of 
episcopal preferment, to the metropolitan see of Seville. His situa- 
tion, as confessor of Ferdinand, gave him great influence over that 
monarch, with whom he appears to have maintained an intimate 
correspondence, to the day of his death. Oviedo, Quincuagena^ 
MS., dial, de Deza. 

^ Fernando Colon, Hist del Almirante, cap. 11.— Salazar de Men- 
doza, Cr6n. del Oran Cardenal, p. 215.— Mufioz, Hist del Nuevo- 
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C!olumbus had already visited his native city of Genoa, 
for the purpose of interesting it in bis scheme of discovery ; 
but the attempt proved unsuccessful He now made appli- 
cation, it would seem, to the dukes of Medina Sidonia aud 
Medina Celi, successively, from the latter of whom be 
experienced much kindness and hospitality ; but neither of 
these nobles, whose large estates lying along the sea-shore 
had often invited them to maritime adventure, was dis- 
posed to assume one which seemed too hazardous for the 
resources of the crown. Without wasting time in further 
solicitation, Columbus prepared with a heavy heart to bid 
adieu to Spain, and carry his proposals to the king of 
France, from whom he had received a letter of encourage- 
ment while detained in Andalusia.'* 

Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 25, 29. — Navarrete, Coleocion de Viages, tom. L, 
Introd., sec. 60. 

Herrera, Indiaa Oocidentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.*— Mufioz, Hist, 
del Niievo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 27.— Spotomo, Memorials of Colum- 
bus, pp. 3l~83 — The last dates the application to Genoa prior to 
that to Portugal. 

A letter from the duke of Medina Celi to the cardinal of Spain, 
dated 19th March, 1493, refers to his entertaining Columbus as his 
guest for two years. It is very difficult to determine the date of these 
two years. If Herrera is correct in the statement, that, alter a five 
yeai^ residence at court, whose commencement he had preTioosly 
referred to 1484, he carried bis proposals to the duke of Medina Cell, 
(see cap. 7, 8,1 the two years may have intervened between 1489-1491. 
Navarrete places them between the departure from Portugal and the 
first application to the court of Castile, in 1486. Some other writers, 
and among them Mufioz and Irving, referring hb applicadon to 
Genoa to 1485, and his first appearance in Spain to a subsequent 
period, make no provision for the residence with the dnke of Me- 
dina Celi. Mr. Irving indeed is betrayed into a chronological inac- 
curacy, in speaking of a seven years’ residence at the oottn in 1491, 
which he had previously noticed as having before begun in 1486. 
(Life of Gdumbtis, (London, 1828,) comp, vol i. pp. 109, 141.) In 
fisct, the discrepances among the earliest anthorities are such as to 
render hopeless any attempt to settle with precision the chrondogy 
of Colafflbu8*8 movements previous to hb first voyage. 
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Hifl progrees, however, was arrested at the convent of La 
Babida, which he visited previous to his departure, hj his 
friend the guardian, who prevailed on him to postpone his 
journey till another effort had been made to move the 
Spanish court in his favor. For this purpose the worthy 
ecclesiastic undertook an expedition in person to the newly 
erected city of Santa Pe, where the sovereigns lay encamped 
before Granada. Juan Perez bad formerly been confessor 
of Isabella, and was held in great consideration by her for 
his excellent qualities. On arriving at the camp, he was 
readily admitted to an audience, when he pressed the suit 
of Columbus with all the earnestness and reasoning of 
which he was capable. The friar’s eloquence was supported 
by that of several eminent persons, whom Columbus during 
his long residence in the country had interested in his pro- 
ject, and who viewed with sincere regret the prospect of 
its abandonment Among these individuals are partic- 
ularly mentioned Alonso de Quintanilla, comptroller gen- 
eral of Castile, Louis de St Angel, a fiscal officer of the 
crown of Aragon, and the marchioness of Moya, the per- 
sonal friend of Isabella, all of whom exercised considerable 
influence over her counsels. Their representations, com- 
bined with the opportune season of the application, oc- 
curring at the moment when the approaching termination 
of the Moorish war allowed room for interest in other 
objects, wrought so favorable a change in the dispositions 
of the sovereigns, that they consented to resume the nego- 
tiation with Columbus. An invitation was accordingly sent 
to him to repair to Santa Fe, and a considerable sum pro- 
vided for his suitable equipment, and his expenses on the 
road.* 

Columbus, who lost no time in availing himself of this 

* Fenrem, Hist d’Eipagne, tom. viii. pp. 129, 130.— Mufioc, Hist 
del Nuero-Mundo^ lib. 2, sec. 81. — Herrera, Indies Occidentales, dec. 
1, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Navarrete, Coleoctcii de ViageB, tom. L, Introd., 
sec. 00. 
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welcome intelligence, arrived at the camp in season to wit* 
ness the surrender of Granada, when every heart, swelling 
with exultation at the triumphant termination of the war, 
was naturally disposed to enter with greater confidence on 
a new career of adventure. At his interview with the king 
and queen, he once more exhibited the arguments on which 
his hypothesis was founded. He then endeavored to stim* 
ulate the cupidity of his audience, by picturing the realms 
of Mangi and Cathay, which he confidently expected to 
reach by this western route, in all the barbaric splendors 
which had been shed over them by the lively &ucy of 
Marco Polo and other travellers of the Middle Ages ; and 
he concluded with appealing to a higher principle, by hold- 
ing out the prospect of extending the empire of the Cross 
over nations of benighted heathen, while he proposed to 
devote the profits of his enterprise to the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This last ebullition, which mi^t well 
have passed for fanaticism in a later day, and given a vis- 
ionary tinge to his whole project, was not quite so prepos- 
terous in an age, in which the spirit of the crusades might 
be said still to linger, and the romance of religion had not 
yet been dispelled by sober reason. The more temperate 
suggestion of the difiTusion of the gospel was well suited to 
affect Isabella, in whose heart the principle of devotion was 
deeply seated, and who, in all her undertakings, seems to 
have been &r less sensible to the vulgar impulses of avarice 
or ambition, than to any argument connected, however 
remotely, with the interests of religion.” 

Amidst all these propitious demonstrations towards Co- 
lumbus, an obstacle unexpectedly arose in the nature of bis 
demands, which stipulated for himself and heirs the title 
and authority of Admiral and Viceroy over all lands dis- 
covered by him, with one-tenth of the profits. This was 

** Herrera, lodias Occidentales, dee. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Primer 
Viage de Colon, apod Navarretey Ooleocdon de Viages, L pp, % 
117. — Fernando Cdoo, Hist, del Almiraote^ cap. 18. 
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deemed wholly inadmissible. Ferdinand, who had looked 
with cold distrust on the expedition from the iirst, was sup- 
ported by the remonstrances of Talavera, the new archbishop 
of Granada; who declared, that ‘'such demands savored 
of the highest degree of arrogance, and would be unbecom- 
ing in their Highnesses to grant to a needy foreign adven- 
turer.” Columbus, however, steadily resisted every at- 
tempt to induce him to modify his propositions. On this 
ground, the conferences were abruptly broken off, and he 
once more turned his back upon the Spanish court, resolved 
rather to forego his splendid anticipations of discovery, at 
the very moment when the career so long sought was 
thrown open to him, than surrender one of the honorable 
distinctions due to his services. This last act is perhaps the 
most remarkable exhibition in his whole life, of that proud, 
unyielding spirit, which sustained him through so many 
years of trial, and enabled him at length to achieve his 
great enterprise, in the face of every obstacle which man 
and nature had opposed to it.” 

The misunderstanding was not suffered to be of long 
duration. Columbus’s friends, and especially Louis de St. 
Angel, remonstrated with the queen on these proceedings 
in the most earnest manner. He frankly told her, that 
Columbus’s demands, if high, were at least contingent on 
success, when they would be well deserved; that, if he 
&iled, he required nothing. He expatiated on his qualifi- 
cations for the undertaking, so signal as to insure in all 
probability the patronage of some other monarch, who 
would reap the fruits of his discoveries ; and he ventured 
to remind the queen, that her present policy was not in 
accordance with the magnanimous spirit, which had hitherto 
made her the ready patron of great and heroic enterprise. 
Far irom being displeased, Isabella was moved by his honest 

^MuIIob, Hist del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 28, 29.— Fmiaado 
Colon, Hist, del Almirmnte, ubi sapia. 
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eloquence. She contemplated the proposals of Columbus 
in their true light ; and, refusing to hearken any longer to 
the suggestions of cold and timid counsellors, she gave way 
to the natural impulses of her own noble and generous 
heart ; “ I will assume the undertaking,” said she, ^ for my 
own crown of Castile, and am ready to pawn my jewels to 
defray the expenses of it, if the funds in the treasury shall 
be found inadequate.” The treasury had been reduced to 
the lowest ebb by the late war , but the receiver, St. Angel, 
advanced the sums required, from the Aragonese rev- 
enues deposited in his hands. Aragon however was not 
considered as adventuring in the expedition, the charges 
and emoluments of which were reserved exclusively for 
Castile.” 

Columbus, who was overtaken by the royal messenger at 
a few leagues’ distance only from Granada, experienced the 
most courteous reception on his return to Santa Fe, where 
a definitive arrangement was concluded with the Spanish 
sovereigns, April 17th, 1492. By the terms of the capitu- 
lation, Ferdinand and Isabella, as lords of the ocean-seas, 
constituted Christopher Columbus their admiral, viceroy, 
and governor-general of all such islands and continents as 
he should discover in the western ocean, with the privilege 
of nominating three candidates, for the selection of one by 
the crown, for the government of each of these territories. 
He was to be vested with exclusive right of jurisdiction 
over all commercial transactions within his admiralty. He 
was to be entitled to one-tenth of all the products and profits 
within the limits of his discoveries, and an additional eighth, 
provided he should contribute one-eighth part of the 
expense. By a subsequent ordinance, the ofiSlcial dignities 
above enumerated were settled on him and his heirs for 
ever, with the privilege of prefixing the title of Don to their 

•Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.-— Molioz, 
Hist d^ Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 32, 33. — ^Fernando Colon, EUst 
del Almirante, cap. 14.--Goinara, Hist de las Indies, cap. 15. 
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names, which had not then degenerated into an appellation 
of mere courtesy “ 

No sooner were the arrangements completed, than Isa- 
bella prepared with her characteristic promptness to for- 
ward the expedition by the most efficient measures. Orders 
were sent to Seville and the other ports of Andalusia, to 
furnish stores and other articles requisite for the voyage, 
free of duty, and at as low rates as possible. The fleet, 
consisting of three vessels, was to sail from the little port of 
Palos in Andalusia, which had been condemned for some 
delinquency to maintain two caravels for a twelvemonth 
for the public service. The third vessel was furnished by 
the admiral, aided, as it would seem, in defraying the 
charges, by his friend the guardian of La Rabida, and the 
Pinzons, a family in Palos long distinguished for its enter- 
prise among the mariners of that active community. With 
their assistance, Columbus was enabled to surmount the 
disinclination, and indeed open opposition, manifested by 
the Andalusian mariners to his perilous voyage ; so that in 
less than three months his little squadron was equipped for 
sea. A sufficient evidence of the extreme unpopularity of 
the expedition is afforded by a royal ordinance of the 30th 
of April, promising protection to all persons, who should 
embark in it, from criminal prosecution of whatever kind, 
until two months after their return. The armament con- 
sisted of two caravels, or light vessels without decks, and a 
third of larger burden. The total number of persons who 
embarked amounted to one hundred and twenty ; and the 
whole charges of the crown for the expedition did not 
exceed seventeen thousand florins, The fleet was instructed 
to keep clear of the Aincan coast, and other maritime pos- 
sessions of Portugal. At length, all things being in readi- 
ness, Columbus and his whole crew partook of the sacra- 

** Nsvarrete, Coleccion de Viages, tom. ii., Col. Diplomat, nos. 6, 
a.— Ztifiiga, Annalss de Sevilla, p. 412.— Mariana, Hist de Espafia, 
tom. ILp. 605. 
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ment, and oonfesBed thanselvesy after the devout tnamier 
of the ancient Spanish voyagers, when engaged in any 
important enterprise; and on the morning of the 3d of 
August, 1492, the intrepid navigator, bidding adieu to the 
Old World, launched forth on that unfathomed waste of 
waters where no sail had been ever spread before.*^ 

It is impossible to peruse the story of Columbus without 
assigning to him almost exclusively the glory of his great 
discovery ; for, from the first moment of its conception to 
that of its final execution, he was encountered by every 
species of mortification and embarrassment, with scarcely a 
heart to cheer, or a hand to help him.^ Those more enlight* 

** Peter Martyr, De BebusOoeanIcis et Novo Orbe, (Colonin, 1674,) 
dec. 1, lib. 1. — Navarrete, Coleocion de Viages, tom. ii., Col. Diplo- 
mat, nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12. — Herrera, Indies Oecidentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, 
cap. 9. — Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 14. — Mnfioz^ 
Hist del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 33.-~Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist, 
lib. 1, cap. 6. — Gomara, Hist de las Indies, cap. 15. 

The expression in the text will not seem too strong, even admitting 
the previous discoveries of the Northmen, which were made in so 
much higher Istitudes. Humboldt has well shown the probability, 
a priorif of such discoveries, made in a narrow part of the Atlantic, 
where the Orcades, the Feroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland 
afforded the voyager so many intermediate stations, at moderate 
distances from eadi other. (Gdographie du Nouveau Continent, 
tom. ii. pp. 183 et seq.)' The publication of the original Scandina- 
vian MSS., (of which imperfect notices and selections, only, have 
hitherto found their way into the world,) by the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, at Copenhagen, is a matter of the deepest 
interest ; and it is fortunate that it is to be conducted under auspices, 
which mu^ insure Its execution in the most faithful and able man- 
ner. It may be doubted, however, whether the declaration of the 
Prospectus, that *4t was the knowledge of the Scandinavian voyages, 
in all prolmbility, which prompted the expedition of Columbus,'' can 
ever be establish^. His personal history furnishes strong internal 
evidence to the contrary. 

* How strikingly are the forlorn condition and indomitable eneargf 
of Colnmhus depicted in the foliowii^ noble verses of Chiabrera; 

** Certo dm oor, eb’ altodestln non seelBe^ 

Sen V impress magnanlme ne^ette ; 
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ened persons whom, during his long residence in Spain, he 
succeeded in interesting in his expedition, looked to it prob- 
ably as the means of solving a dubious problem, with the 
same sort of vague and skeptical curiosity as to its successful 
result, with which we contemplate, in our day, an attempt 
to arrive at the Northwest passage. How feeble was the 
interest excited, even among those who from their science 
and situation would seem to have their attention most 
naturally drawn towards it, may be inferred from the infre- 
quency of allusion to it in the correspondence and other 
writings of that time, previous to the actual discovery. 
Peter Martyr, one of the most accomplished scholars of the 
period, whose residence at the Castilian court must have 
fully instructed him in the designs of Columbus, and whose 
inquisitive mind led him subsequently to take the deepest 
interest in the results of his discoveries, does not, so far as I 
am aware, allude to him in any part of his voluminous 
correspondence with the learned men of his time, previous 
to the first expedition. The common people regarded, not 
merely with apathy, but with terror, the prospect of a 
voyage, that was to take the mariner from the safe and 
pleasant seas which he was accustomed to navigate, and 
send him roving on the boundless wilderness of waters, 
which tradition and superstitious fancy had peopled with 
innumerable forms of horror. 

It is true that Columbus experienced a most honorable 
reception at the Castilian court ; such as naturally flowed 
from the benevolent spirit of Isabella, and her just appre- 
ciation of his pure and elevated character. But the queen 

Ma le bell’ alme alle bell* opre elette 
Sanno gioir nolle ibtiobe eccelse; 

Nd biaamo popolar, Crale oateua, 

Spirtf) d'onore, U sue oammin reffirena. 

Coat lunga ataglon per modi indegni 
Europa diaprend rinolita apeme, 

Sebaniendo il rulgo, e aeeo i Begi inaieme, 

Nudo aoecAiar, jsromattCor di Regtii,** 

Bime, parte I, caaaoiie IS. 
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liras too little of a proficient in science to be able to estimate 
the merits of his hypothesis ; and, as many of those, on whose 
judgment she leaned, deemed it chimerical, it is probable 
that she never entertained a deep conviction of its truth ; at 
least not enough to warrant the liberal expenditure, which 
she never refused to schemes of real importance. This is 
certainly inferred by the paltry amount actually expended 
on the armament, far inferior to that appropriated to the 
equipment of two several fleets in the course of the late 
war for a foreign expedition, as well as to that, with which 
in the ensuing year she followed up Columbus’s discoveries. 

But while, on a review of the circumstances, we are led 
more and more to admire the constancy and unconquerable 
spirit, which carried Columbus victorious through all the 
difiiculties of his undertaking, we must remember, in justice 
to Isabella, that, although tardily, she did in fact furnish 
the resources essential to its execution ; that she undertook 
the enterprise when it had been explicitly declined by other 
powers, and when probably none other of that age would 
have been found to countenance it ; and that, after once 
plighting her faith to Columbus, she became his steady 
friend, shielding him against the calumnies of his enemies, 
reposing in him the most generous confidence, and serving 
him in the most acceptable manner, by supplying ample 
resources for the prosecution of his glorious discoveries.*’ 

^ Columbus, in a letter written on his third voyage, pays an honest, 
lieartfelt tribute to the efiectual patronage which he experienced 
from the queen. ** In the midst of the general incredulity,” says he, 
'Hhe Almighty infused into the queen, my lady, the spirit of intelli- 
gence and energy ; and, whilst every one else, in his ignorance, was 
expatiating only on the inconvenience and coet, her Higness ap* 
proved it, on the contrary, and gave it all the support in her power.” 
See Carta al Ama del Principe D. Juan, apud Navarrete, Coleocion 
de Viages, tom. i. p. 266. 

It is now more than thirty years since the Spanish government in- 
trusted Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, one of the most enu* 
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omit fdiolm of the ooontr/, with the cere exf^oring the poblic 
erchivei^ for the purpose of collecting Infommtion relative to the 
Toyages and discoveries of the early Spanish navigators. In 1825, 
Befior Navarretegaveto the world the first frnits of his indefatigable 
researches, in two volumes, the commencement of a series, conipre* 
bending letters, private journals, royal ordinances, and other original 
documents, illustrative of the discovery of America. These two 
volumes are devoted exclusively to the adventures and personal 
history of Columbus, and must be regarded as the only authentic 
basis, on which any notice of the great navigator can hereafter rest 
Fortunately, Mr. Irving’s visit to Spain, at this period, enabled the 
world to derive the full benefit of Sefior Navarrete’s researches, by 
presenting their results in connection with whatever had been before 
known of Columbus, in the lucid and attractive form, which engages 
the interest of every reader. It would seem highly pro|)er, that the 
fortunes of the discoverer of America should engage the pen of an 
inhabitant of her most favored and enlightened region ; and it is un- 
necessary to add, that the task has been executed in a manner which 
must secure to the hisUtrian a share in the imperishable renown of 
his subject The adventures of Columbus, which form so splendid 
an episode to the reign of Ferdinand and Isaliella, cannot properly 
come within the scope of its historian, except so far as relates to 
his personal intercourse with the government, or their results on 
the fortunes of the Spanish monarchy. 



CHAPTEB XVII. 

EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FBOM SPAIN. 

1492. 

Excitement egdinst the Jews. — Edict of Expulsion. — Dresdful 6af« 
ferings of the Emigrants. — Whole Number of Exiles. — Disastrous 
Besults. — ^True Motives of the Edict. — Contemporary J udgments. 

While the Spanish sovereigns were detained before 
Granada, they published their memorable and most disas- 
trous edict against the Jews ; inscribing it, as it were, with 
the same pen which drew up the glorious capitulation of 
Granada and the treaty with Columbus. The reader has 
been made acquainted in a preceding chapter with the 
prosperous condition of the Jews in the Peninsula, and the 
pre-eminent consideration, which they attained there beyond 
any other part of Christendom. The envy raised by their 
prosperity, combined with the high religious excitement 
kindled in the long war with the infidel, directed the ter- 
rible arm of the Inquisition, as has been already stated, 
against this unfortunate people ; but the result showed the 
fiulure of the experiment, rince comparatively few omiver- 
sions, and those frequently of a suspicious character, were 
effected, while the great mass still maintained a pertinadous 
attachment to ancient errors.^ 

’ It b a proof of the high considerafion In which toch Israelites 
as were willing to embrace Christiania were held, that tliree of that 
number, Alvares, Avila, and Pulgar, were private eecretarics of the 
queen. (Mmn. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vL Host 18.) 

An incidental expression of Martyr’s, among many similsr ones 
by contemporaries, aiR>rds the true key to the popular odium agaimS 
the Jewa **Cum oamque viderent, Judieorum tabido comnimcio^ 
Vet. n.— 9 189 
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Under theee circumstances, the popular odium, inflamed 
by the discontent of the clergy at resistance which they 
encountered in the work of proselytism, gradually grew 
stronger and stronger against the unhappy Israelites, Old 
traditions, as old indeed as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, were revived, and charged on the present genera- 
tion, with all the details of place and action. Christian 
children were said to be kidnapped, in order to be crucified 
in derision of the Saviour ; the host, it was rumored, was 
exposed to the grossest indignities; and physicians and 
apothecaries, whose science was particularly cultivated by 
the Jews in the Middle Ages, were accused of poisoning 
their Christian patients. No rumor was too absurd for the 
easy credulity of the people. The Israelites were charged 
with the more probable ofience of attempting to convert to 
their own faith the ancient Chrigtiam, as well as to reclaim 
such of their own race as had recently embraced Christi- 
anity. A great scandal was occasioned also by the inter- 
marriages, which still occasionally took place between Jews 
and Christians; the latter condescending to repair their 
dilapidated fortunes by these wealthy alliances, though at 
the expense of their vaunted purity of blood.* 

These various offences were urged against the Jews with 
great pertinacity by their enemies, and the sovereigns were 
importuned to adopt a more rigorous policy. The inquis- 
itors, in particular, to whom the work of conversion had 
been specially intrusted, represented the incompetence of 
all lenient measures to the end proposed. They asserted, 
that the only mode left for the extirpation of the Jewish 
heresy, was to eradicate the seed ; and they boldly demanded 

qui hac horit sunt in Htspanii fimiMiim diiioreti^ plurirao- 

mm snimos oomimpi ac sednei,’* ^ Opns Eptst. eptst 92, 

• Paramo, De Origins InqoiritioDis, p. 164.— Llorsnte, Hist de 
Flnqnlaitioii, toiii. i. cap. 7, sec. 8. — ^Pster Martyr, Opus Epiat., ^piaL 
M-^Fenreraa, Hist d’E^wgne, tom. ^ p. 128. 
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the imxDediate and total bankhment of every unbaptiaed 
Israelite from tbe land* 

The Jews, who had obtained an intimation of these pro* 
ceedings, resorted to their usual crafty policy for propiti* 
ating the sovereigns. They commissioned one of their body 
to tender a donative of thirty thousand ducats towards de* 
fraying the expenses of the Moorish war. The negotiation, 
however, was suddenly interrupted by the inquisitor-general, 
Torquemada, who burst into the apartment of the palace, 
where the sovereigns were giving audience to the Jewish 
deputy, and, drawing forth a crucifix from beneath his 
mantle, held it up, exclaiming, ** Judas Iscariot sold bis 
master for thirty pieces of silver. Your Highnesses would 
sell him anew for thirty thousand ; here he is, take him, 
and barter him away.” So saying, the frantic priest threw 
the crucifix on the table, and left the apartment The sov- 
ereigns, instead of chastising this presumption, or despising 
it as a mere freak of insanity, were overawed by it Neither 
Ferdinand nor Isabella, had they been left to the unbiassed 
dictates of their own reason, could have sanctioned for a 
moment so impolitic a measure, which involved the loss of 
the most industrious and skilful portion of their subjects. Its 
extreme injustice and cruelty rendered it especially repug- 
nant to the naturally humane disposition of the queen.* 
But she had been early schooled to distrust her own reason, 

* Fsramo, De Origine Tnqnisltionis, p. 163. 

Salazar de Mendoza refers the sovereign’s consent to the banish- 
ment of the Jews, in a great tneasnre, to the urgent remonstranoes 
of the cardinal of Spain. The bigotry of the biographer makes him 
claim the credit of every fanatical act for his illustrious hero. See 
Cr6n. del Oran Onnieniil. p. 250. 

* Llorente, Hist, de 1’ Inquisition, tom. i. chap. 7, sect 5. 

Pnlgtr, in a letter to tbe cardinal of Spain, animadverting with 

much severity on the tenor of oertidn mnnicipal ordinances against 
the Jews in Chiiptisooa and Toledo, in 1482, plainly intimalea, that 
they were not at all to tbe taste of tbe qneen. See Letras, (Amele* 
lodami, 1670,) let Zh 
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and indeed the natural suggestions of humanity, in cases 
of conscience. Among the reverend counsellors, on whom 
she most relied in these matters, was the Dominican Tor- 
quemada. The situation which this man enjoyed as the 
queen’s confessor, during the tender years of her youth, 
gave him an ascendency over her mind, which must have 
been denied to a person of his savage, fanatical temper, 
even with the advantages of this spiritual connection, had 
it been formed at a riper period of her life. Without 
opposing further resistance to the representations, so em- 
phatically expressed, of the holy persons in whom she 
most confided, Isabella, at length, silenced her own scru- 
ples, and consented to the fatal measure of proscription. 

The edict for the expulsion of the Jews was sign^ by 
the Spanish sovereigns at Granada, March 30th, 1492. The 
preamble alleges, in vindication of the measure, the danger 
of allowing fbrther intercourse between the Jews and their 
Christian subjects, in consequence of the incorrigible obsti- 
nacy, with which the former persisted in their attempts to 
make converts of the latter to their own faith, and to 
instruct them in their heretical rites, in open defiance of 
every legal prohibition and penalty. When a college or 
corporation of any kind, — ^the instrument goes on to state, 
— ^is convicted of any great or detestable crime, it is right 
that it should be disfranchised, the less sufiering with the 
greater, the innocent with the guilty. If this be the case 
in temporal concerns, it is much more so in those which 
affect the eternal welfare of the soul. It finally decrees, 
that all unbaptized Jews, of whatever sex, age, or condi- 
tion, should depart from the realm by the end of July next 
ensuing ; prohibiting them from revisiting it, on any pre- 
text whatever, under penalty of death and confiscation of 
property. It was, moreover, interdicted to every subject, 
to hari^r, succor, or minister to the necessities of any 
Jew, after the expiration of the term limited for his depart- 
ure. The persons and property of the Jews, in the mean 
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time, were taken under the royal protection* They were 
allowed to dispoee of their effects of every kind on their 
own account, and to carry the proceeds along with them, 
in bills of exchange, or merchandise not prohibited, but 
neither in gold nor silver,* 

The doom of exile fell like a thunderbolt on the heads of 
the Israelites. A large proportion of them had hitherto 
succeeded in shielding themselves from the searching eye 
of the Inquisition, by an affectation of reverence for the 
forms of Catholic worship, and a discreet forbearance of 
whatever might offend the prejudices of their Christian 
brethren. They had even hoped, that their steady loyalty, 
and a quiet and orderly discharge of their social duties, 
would in time secure them higher immunities. Many had 
risen to a degree of opulence, by means of the thrift and 
dexterity peculiar to the race, which gave them a still 
deeper interest in the land of their residence.* Their fam- 
ilies were reared in all the elegant reiSnements of life ; and 
their wealth and education often disposed them to turn their 
attention to liberal pursuits, which ennobled the character, 
indeed, but rendered them personally more sensible to phys* 
ical annoyance, and less fitted to encounter the perils and 
privations of their dreary pilgrimage. Even the mass of 
the common people possessed a dexterity in various handi* 
crafts, which afforded a comfortable livelihood, raising 
them far above similar classes in most other nations, who 
might readily be detached from the soil on which they 
happened to be cast, with comparatively little sacrifice of 

* Carbajal, Anales. MS., afio 1492.-~Becep. de las Leyes, lib. 8, tit 
% ley 2.-~P]:aginitica8 del Beyno, ed. 1620, fol. 8. 

* The Curate of Los Palacios speaks of several Israelites worth 
one or two millions of maravedies, and another even as having 
amaaaedten. Hementionsone inparticalar, by the name of Abraham, 
as renting the prsofer part OaMe ! It will hardly do to take the 
good Cnrate^s s U tem ent d /a Uitrt, See R^es CatSlioos, MS., cap. 
112 . 
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local interests.* These ties were now severed at a blow. 
They were to go forth as exiles from the land of their 
birth ; the land where all whom they ever loved had lived 
or died ; the land, not so much of their adoption, as of 
inheritance ; which had been the home of their ancestors 
for centuries, and with whose prosperity and glory they 
were of course as intimately associated, as was any ancient 
Spaniard. They were to be cast out helpless and defence- 
less, with a brand of infamy set on them, among nations 
who had always held them in derision and hatred. 

Those provisions of the edict, which affected a show of 
kindness to the Jews, were contrived so artfully, as to be 
nearly nugatory. As they were excluded from the use of 
gold and silver, the only medium for representing their 
property was bills of exchange. But commerce was too 
limited and imperfect to allow of these being promptly 
obtained to any very considerable, much less to the enor- 
mous amount required in the present instance. It was 
impossible, moreover, to negotiate a sale of their effects 
under existing circumstances, since the market was soon 
glutted with commodities; and few would be found will- 
ing to give anything like an equivalent for what, if not 
disposed of within the prescribed term, the proprietors 
must relinquish at any rate. So deplorable, inde^, was 
the sacrifice of property, that a chronicler of the day men- 
tions, that he h^ seen a house exchanged for an ass, and a 
vineyard for a suit of clothes I In Aragon, matters were 
still worse. The government there discovered, that the 
Jews were largely indebted to individuals and to certain 
corporations. It accordingly caused their property to be 
sequestrated for the benefit of their creditors, until their 
debts should be liquidated. Strange, indeed, that the bal- 
ance should be found against the people, who have been 
everywhere conspicuous fmr their commercial sagacity and 
xesources, and who, as factors of the great nobility and fisnn- 
* Bemalde% Beyes Csi61i o os, old sopim. 
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m of the revenue, enjoyed at least equal advantages in 
Spain with those possessed in other countries, for the aocu* 
mulation of wealth.* 

While the gloomy aspect of their fortunes pressed heavily 
on the hearts of the Israelites, the Spanish clergy were in* 
de&tigable in the work of conversion. They lectured in the 
synagogues and public squares, expounding the doctrines of 
Christianity, and thundering forth both argument and in* 
vective against the Hebrew heresy. But their laudable en- 
deavors were in a great measure counteracted by the more 
authoritative rhetoric of the Jewish Rabbins, who com- 
pared the persecutions of their brethren to those which 
their ancestors had suffered under Pharaoh. They encour- 
aged them to persevere, representing that the present afflic- 
tions were intended as a trial of their faith by the Al- 
mighty, who designed in this way to guide them to the 
promised land, by opening a path through the waters, as he 
had done to their Others of old. The more wealthy Israel- 
ites enforced their exhortations by liberal contributions for 
the relief of their indigent brethren. Thus strengthened, 
there were found but very few, when the day of dqMurture 
arrived, who were not prepared to abandon their country 
rather than their religion. The extraordinary act of self- 
devotion by a whole people for conscience’ sake may be 
thought, in the nineteenth century, to merit other epithets 
than those of ^per6dy, incredulity, and stiff-necked ob- 
stinacy,” with which ^ worthy Curate of Los Palacios, 
in the daritable feeling of that day, has seen fit to stigmsp 
tize H.* 

* Bemaldss, Reyes Gst61iooi, MS., cap. Id— Zurita, Anales, tom. 
T. foL 9. 

Cipmany notices the number of sjmagogoes existing in Aragon, 
in 3428, as amounting to nineteen. In Calicia at the same time 
there were but three, and in Catalonia but one. See Mem. de 
Bsicelona, tom. ix. Apend. tmin. 11. 

* Bemaldes, Reyes Gateiicos, MS., capu 10, 113.^Fmrfetaa, Hist 
d’Eipagn^ tom. viiL p. 18L 
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When the period of departure arrived, all the principal 
routes through the country might be seen swarming with 
emigrants, old and young, the sick and the helpless, men, 
women, and children, mingled promiscuously together, 
some mounted on horses or mules, but far the greater part 
undertaking their painfiil pilgrimage on foot The sight 
of so much misery touched even the Spaniards with pity, 
though none might succor them ; for the grand inquisitor, 
Torquemada, enforced the ordinance to that effect, by de- 
nouncing heavy ecclesiastical censures on all who should 
presume to violate it The fugitives were distributed along 
various routes, being determined in their destination by 
accidental circumstances, much more than any knowledge 
of the respective countries to which they were bound. 
Much the largest division, amounting according to some 
estimates to eighty thousand souls, passed into Portugal ; 
whose monarch, John the Second, dispensed with his scru- 
ples of conscience so far as to give them a free passage 
through his dominions on their way to Africa, in consider- 
ation of a tax of a cruzado a head. He is even said to 
have silenced his scruples so &r as to allow certain inge- 
nious artisans to establish themselves permanently in the 
kingdom.^* 

A considerable number found their way to the ports of 
Santa Maria and Cadiz, where, after lingering some time in 
the vain hope of seeing the waters open for their egress, 
according to the promises of the Rabbins, they embarked 
on board a Spanish fleet for the Barbary coast Having 
crossed over to Ercilla, a Christian settlement in Africa, 
whence they proceeded by land towards Fez, where a con- 
siderable body of their countrymen resided, they were 
assaulted on their route by the roving tribes of the desert, 

^ Zarita, Anales, tom. v. ibL 9. — Ferreras, Hist d’Espagne, tom. 
viiU p. — Bemakks, B^es GatOltood^ ubi supra. ->La ClSd^, 
Hist de Portugal, ton. iv. p. 95.— 'Mariana, Hiit de EspaSa, tom. 
lip. 602. 
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in quest of plander. Kotwithstanding the interdict, the 
Jews had contrived to secrete small sums of mon^, sewed 
up in their garments or the linings of their saddles. These 
did not escape the avaricious eyes of their spoilers, who are 
even said to have ripped open the bodies of their victims, 
in search of gold, which they were supposed to have swal* 
lowed. The lawless barbarians, mingling lust with avarice, 
abandoned themselves to still more fHghtful excesses, vio- 
lating the wives and daughters of the unresisting Jews, or 
massacring in cold blood such as offered resistance. But 
without pursuing these loathsome detaik further, it need 
only be added, that the miserable exiles endured such 
extremity of famine, that they were glad to force a nour- 
ishment from the grass which grew scantily among the 
sands of the desert ; until at length great numbers of them, 
wasted by disease, and broken in spirit, retraced their steps 
to Ercilla, and consented to be baptized, in the hope of 
being permitted to revisit their native land. The number, 
indeed, was so considerable, that the priest who officiated 
was obliged to make use of the mop, or hyssop, with which 
the Roman Catholic missionaries were wont to scatter the 
holy drops, whose mystic virtue could cleanse the soul in a 
moment firom the foulest stiuns of infidelity. “ Thus,” says 
a Castilian historian, ”tbe calamities of these poor blind 
creatures proved in the end an excellent remedy, that God 
made use of to unseal their eyes, which they now opened to 
the vain promises of the Rabbins ; so that, renouncing their 
ancient heresies, they became fiuthful followers of the 
Clt)88l”“ 

Many of theemigrants took tbedirection of Italy. Those 
who landed at Naples brought with them an infectious dis- 
order, contracted by long confinement in small, crowded, 
and ill-provided vessels. The disorder was so malignant, 
and spread with such frightful celerity, as to sweep off more 

Ferrms, Hist d’Espagne, tom. vUi. p. 188.*— Bemaldss, Beyes 
GBt6iiooi^ MR, cap. 118» 
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than twenty thousand inhabitants of the dty, in the course 
of the yeari whence it extended its devastation over the 
whole Italian peninsula. 

A graphic picture of these horrors is thus given by a 
Genoese historian, an eye-witness of the scenes he describes. 
^*No one,” he says, could behold the sufferings of the 
Jewish exiles unmoved. A great many perished of hunger, 
especially those of tender years. Mothers, with scarcely 
strength to support themselves, carried their &mished 
infants in their arms, and died with them. Many fell vio 
tims to the cold, others to intense thirst, while the unac- 
customed distresses incident to a sea-voyage aggravated 
their maladies. I will not enlarge on the cruelty and the 
avarice which they frequently experienced from the masters 
of the ships which transported them from Spain. Some 
were murdered to gratify their cupidity, others forced to 
sell their children for the expenses of the passage. They 
arrived in Genoa in crowds, but were not suffered to tarry 
there long, by reason of the ancient law which interdicted 
the Jewish traveller from a longer residence than three 
days. They were allowed, however, to refit their vessels, 
and to recruit themselves for some days from the fis^igues 
of their voyage. One might have taken them for spectres, 
so emaciated were they, so cadaverous in their aspect, and 
with eyes so sunken; they differed in nothing from the 
dead, except in the power of motion, which indeed they 
scarcely retained. Many fiunted and expired on the mole, 
which, being compl^ly surrounded by the sea, was the 
only quarter vouchsafed to the wretched emigrants. The 
infection bred by such a swarm of dead and dying persons 
was not at once perceived ; but, when the winter broke up, 
ulcers b^an to make their appearance, and the malady, 
which lurited for a Icmg time in the dty, broke out into ike 
plague in the foUowing year.” ^ 

^fis na wg s , apod Muxatori, Bemm ItaL Soript, tom. xxiv. pp. 

raL,m 
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Many of the exiles passed into Turkey, and to difihrent 
parts of the Levant, where their descendants continued to 
speak the Castilian language &r into the following century. 
Others found their way to France, and even England. 
Part of their religious services is recited to this day in 
Spanish, in one or more of the London synagogues ; and 
tlie modem Jew still reverts with fond partiality to Spain, 
as the cherished land of his fathers, illustrated by the most 
glorious recollections in their eventful history 

The whole number of Jews expelled from Spain by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella is variously computed from one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand to eight hundred thousand souls; 
a discrepancy sufficiently indicating the paucity of authentic 
data. Most modem writers, with the usual predilection for 
startling results, have assumed the latter estimate; and 
Llorente has made it the basis of some important calcula- 
tions, in bis History of the Inquisition. A view of ail the 
circumstances will lead us without much hesitation to adopt 
the more moderate computation.'^ This, moreover, is placed 

“ See a senrible notice of Hebrew literature in Spain, in the 
Betrospective Review, vol. iii. p. 209.--Mariana, Hist de Espafta, 
tom. ii. lib. 26, cap. 1. — Zurita, Analee, tom. v. fol. 9. 

Not a few of the learned exiles attained to eminence in those 
countries of Europe where they transferred their residence. One is 
motioned by Castro as a leading ptactitioner of medicine in Genoa; 
another, as filling the posts of astronomer and chronicler, under 
Xing Emanuel of Portugal. Many of them published works in 
various departments of science, which were translated into the Span- 
ish and other European languages. Bibiioteca Espaftola, tom. i. pp. 
359-372. 

From a curious document in the Arckmt tf Simanea$f oonristing 
of a report made to the Spanirii sovereigns by thrir aoooontant 
general, Quintanilla, in 149% it would appear, tiiat the population 
of the kingdom of Castile, exclusive of Granada, was then estimated 
at 1,500,000 seriaos, or houaeholderi. (See Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist. Apeod. na 12.) This, allowing four and a half to a family, 
would s^e the whole pofiulaifoo 6,750,000. It appeals firom the 
Qf Bemaldcat, the kingdom of Castile contained fit 
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bqrond reasonable doubt by tbe direct testimony of the 
Curate of Los Palacios. He reports, that a Jewish Rabbin, 
one of the exiles, subsequently returned to Spain, where he 
was baptized by him. This person, whom l^maldez com- 
mends for his intelligence, estimated the whole number of 
his unbaptized countrymen in the dominions of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, at the publication of the edict, at thirty-six 
thousand families. Another Jewish authority, quoted by 
the Curate, reckoned them at thirty-five thousand. This, 
assuming an average of four and a half to a family, gives 
the sum total of about one hundred and sixty thousand 
individuals, agreeably to the computation of Bernaldez. 
There is little reason for supposing, that the actual amount 
would sufier diminution in the hands of either the Jewish 
or Castilian authority ; since the one might naturally be 
led to exaggerate, in order to heighten sympathy with the 
calamities of his nation, and the other, to magnify as far as 
possible the glorious triumphs of the Cross.’^ 

The detriment incurred by the state, however, is not 
founded so much on any numerical estimate, as on the sub- 
traction of the mechanical skill, intelligence, and general 
resources of an orderly, industrious population. In this 
view, tbe mischief was incalculably greater than that in- 

sixths of tbe whole amount of Jews in the Spanish monarchy. This 
proportion, if 800,000 be received as the total, would amount in 
round numbers to 670,000, or ten per cent, of the whole population 
of the kingdom. Now, it is manifestly improbable that so large 
a portion of the whole nation, oonspicuotis moreover ^ wealth 
and intelligence, could have heea held so light in a political aspect, 
as the Jews certainly were, or have tamely submitt^ for so many 
yean to the most wanton indignities without resistance ; or finally, 
that the Spanish government would have ventured cm so bold a 
measure as tbe banishment of so numerous and powerful a class, and 
that too with as fow precautions, apparently, as would be required 
for driving out of the country a roving gang of gypsies. 

^ Bemsldes, Beyes Gatfilioos, MS., cap. 110.— Llorente, Hist de 
rinquisition, tom. i. diap. 7, sect 7.— Mariana, Hist de Espafiii 
Ms. IL lih. 26. — Zurita, Anales, tom. v. fol. 9. 
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ferred by the mere number of tbe exiled ; and, allhough 
even this might have been gradually repaired in a country 
allowed the free and healthful development of its energies, 
yet in Spain this was so effectually counteracted by the 
Inquisition, and other causes in the following century, that 
the loss may be deemed irretrievable. 

The expulsion of so numerous a class of subjects by an 
independent act of the sovereign, might well be regarded 
as an enormous stretch of prerogative, altogether incom* 
patible with anjrthing like a free government But to 
judge the matter rightly, we roust take into view the 
actual position of the Jews at that time. Far from form* 
ing an integral part of the commonwealth, they were 
regarded as alien to it, as a mere excrescence, which, so far 
from contributing to the healthful action of the body pol- 
itic, was nourished by its vicious humors, and might be 
lopped off at any time, when tbe health of the system 
demanded it Far from being protected by the laws, the 
only aim of the laws, in reference to them, was to define 
more precisely their civil incapacities, and to draw the line 
of division more broadly between them and the Christians. 
Even this humiliation by no means satisfied the national 
prejudices, as is evinced by the great number of tumults 
and massacres of which they were the victims. In these 
circumstances, it seemed to be no great assumption of 
authority, to pronounce sentence of exile against those 
whom public opinion had so long proscribed as enemies to 
the state. It was only carrying into effect that opinion, ex- 
pressed as it had been in a great variety of ways ; and, as far 
as the rights of the nation were concerned, the banishment 
of a single Spaniard would have been held a grosser viola- 
tion of them, than that of the whole race of Israelites. 

It has been common with modmrn historians to detect a 
principal motive for the expulsion of the Jews, in the ava- 
rice of the government. It is only necessary, however, to 
transport ourselves back to those times, to find it in perfiact 
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aooordaiioe with their Bpirit, at least in Spain, It is indeed 
incredible, that persons possessing the political sagacity of 
Ferdinand and Isabella could indulge a temporary cupidity 
at the sacrifice of the most important and permanent inter- 
ests, converting their wealthiest districts into a wilderness, 
and dispeopling them of a class of citizens who contrib- 
uted beyond all others, not only to the general resources, 
but the direct revenues of the crown ; a measure so mani- 
festly unsound, as to lead even a barbarian monarch of 
that day to exclaim, Do they call this Ferdinand a politic 
prince, who can thus impoverish his own kingdom and en- 
rich ours ! ” It would seem, indeed, when the measure 
had been determined on, that the Aragonese monarch was 
willing, by his expedient of sequestration, to control its 
operation in such a manner as to secure to his own sub- 
jects the full pecuniary benefit of it.^^ No imputation of 
this kind attaches to Castile. The clause of the ordinance, 
which might imply such a design, by interdicting the 
exportation of gold and silver, was only enforcing a law, 
which had been already twice enacted by cortes in the 
present reign, and which was deemed of such moment, that 
the ofienoe was made capital^ 

We need look no fur^er for the principle of action, in 
this case, than the spirit of religious bigotiy, which led to 
a similar expulsion of the Jews from England, France, 
and other parts of Europe, as well as from Portugal, 
under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, a few years 
later.^* Indeed, the spirit of persecution did not expire 

^ B^jfuset. See Abarca, Beyes de Aragon, tom. ii p. 310. — ^Para- 
mo, De Origins Inquisidonis, p. 168. 

** In truth,’’ Father Abarca somewhat innooently remarks, 
**King Ferdinand was a politic Christian, making the interests 
of church and state mutually subservient to each other” ! Beyes 
de Aragon, tom. ii. fbl. 310. 

^ Once at Toledo^ 1480, and at Mnrda, 1488. See Eeoop. de las 
Leyes, lib. 6, tit 18, ley 1. 

^Xhe Portogneie government caused all children fourteen 
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wiih the fifteenih c^tory, but extended hr into the more 
lumiuous periods of the seventeenth and eighteenth ; and 
that, too, under a ruler of the enlarged capacity of Fred* 
eric the Great, whose intolerance could not plead in excuse 
the blindness of fanaticism.** How far the banishment of 
the Jews was conformable to the opinions of the most 
enlightened contemporaries, may be gathered from the 
encomiums lavished on its authors from more than one 
quarter. Spanish writers, without exception, celebrate it 
as a sublime sacrifice of all temporal interests to religious 
prindple. The best instructed foreigners, in like manner, 
however they may condemn the details of its execution, or 
commiserate the sufierings of the Jews, commend the act, 
as evincing the most lively and laudable zeal for the true 
faith.*‘ 

yean of or nnder, to be taken from their parents and retained 
in the country, aa fit subjects for a Christian education. The dis- 
tress occasioned by this cruel provision may be well itusgined. 
Many of the unhappy parents murdered their children to defeat the 
ordinance; and many laid violent hands on themselves. Faria y 
Sousa coolly remarks, that ** It was a great mistake in King Eman- 
uel to think of converting any Jew to Christianity, old enough to 
pronounce the name of Moses I” He fixes three years of age as the 
utmost limit (Euro|»a Portugnesa, tom. ii. p. 496.) 

Mr. Turner hss condensed, with his usual industry, the most 
essential chronological facts relative to modem .lewish history, into 
a note contained in the second volume of hu History of England, 
pp. 114-120. 

** They were also rgected from Vienna, in 1669. The Ulibera), 
and indeed most cruel legislation of Frederic II., in reference to his 
Jewish suljects, transports ns back to the darkest perit»ds of the 
Visigotliie monarchy. The reader will find a summary of these 
enactments in the third volume of Milman’s agreeable History 
the Jews. 

^ The accomplished and amiable Florentine, Pico di Mirandola, 
in his treatise on Jodidfil Astrology, remarks that, the sufierings 
of the Jews, in which ike of dinme puHee ddighied, were so ex* 
treme as to fill ns Christians with commiseration.'’ The Genoese 
historian, Senarsga, indeed admits that the measure savored ^ 
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It caniiot be denied, that Spain at this period surpttEaed 
most of the nations of Christendom in religious enthusiasm, 
or, to speak more correctly, in bigotry. Thb is doubtless 
imputable to the long war with the Moslems, and its recent 
glorious issue, which swelled every heart with exultation, 
disposing it to consummate the triumphs of the Gross by 
purging the land from a heresy, which, strange as it may 
seem, was scarcely less detested than that of Mahomet. 
Both the sovereigns partook largely of these feelings. With 
regard to Isabella, moreover, it must be borne constantly in 
mind, as has been repeatedly remarked in the course of 
this History, that she had b^n used to surrender her own 
judgment, in matters of conscience, to those spiritual guar- 
dians, who were supposed in that age to be its rightful 
depositaries, and the only casuists who could safely deter- 
mine the doubtful line of duty. Isabella’s pious disposition, 
and her trembling solicitude to discharge her duty, at what- 
ever cost of personal inclination, greatly enforced the pre- 
cepts of education. In this way, her very virtues became 
the source of her errors. Unfortunately, she lived in an 
age and station, which attached to these errors the. most 
momentous consequences.” — But we gladly turn from these 
dark prospects to a brighter page of her history. 

$nme tUgU degrtt of erudty. "Res hsec primo conRpectu landabilis 
visa est, quia decus Qoetr» Beligionis reapioeret, sed aliqiiantulum in 
se crudelitatis contiuere, si eos non belluas, sed homines a Deo 
creatos, oonsideravimas.” De Bebus Genuensibiis, apud Mnratori, 
Benim Ital. Script, tom. zxiv.— lllescas, Hist Pontif., apod Paramo, 
De Origine Inquisitionis, p. 167. 

** Llorente sums op his aooount of the expulsion, by assigning the 
following motives to the principal agents in the business. ^The 
measure,” he says, ” may be referred to the fanaticism of Torqnema- 
da, to the avarice and superstition of Ferdinand, to the false ideas 
and inconsiderate seal with which th^ had inspired Isabella, to 
whom history cannot refuse the praise of great sweetness of disp^- 
Uon, and an enlightened mind.” Hist de Tlnquisition, tom- 1 ch« 
7, sec. 10. 
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ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OP FEEDINAND.— EETUEN 
AND SECOND VOYAGE OP COLUMBUS. 

1492^1493. 

Attempt on Ferdinand’s Life. — Consternation and Loyalty of the 
People. — Retnm of Columbus. — His Progress to Barcelona. — In- 
terviews with the Sovereigns. — ^Sensations caused by the Dis- 
covery.— Regulations of Trade.— Conversion of the Natives. — 
Famous Bulls of Alexander VI.— Jealousy of PortugaL — Second 
Voyage of Columbus. — ^Treaty of Tordesillas. 

Towards the latter end of May, 1492, the Spanish 
sovereigns quitted Granada, between which and Santa Fe 
they had divided their time since the surrender of the 
Moorish metropolis. They were occupied during the two 
following months with the affairs of Castile* In August 
they visited Aragon, proposing to establish their winter 
residence there in order to provide for its internal adminis^ 
tration, and conclude the negotiations for the final surren- 
der of Roussillon and Cerdagne by France, to which these 
provinces had been mortgaged by Ferdinand’s fi&ther, John 
the Second ; proving ever since a fruitful source of diplo- 
macy, which threatened more than once to terminate in 
open rupture. 

Ferdinand and Isabella arrived in Aragon on the 8th of 
August, accompanied by Prince John and the in&ntas, 
and a brilliant train of Castilian nobles. In tiieir progress 
through the cmintry they were everywhere received with 
the most lively enthusiasm. The whole natbn seemed to 
Vox. II.— io us 
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abandon itself to jubilee, at the approach of its illustrious 
sovereigns, whose heroic constancy had rescued Spain from 
the detested empire of the Saracens. After devoting some 
months to the internal police of the kingdom, the court 
transferred its residence to Catalonia, whose capital it 
reached about the middle of October. During its detention 
in this place, Ferdinand’s career was wellnigh brought to 
an untimely close.^ 

It was a good old custom of Catalonia, long since fallen 
into desuetude, for the monarch to preside in the tribunals 
of justice, at least once a week, for the purpose of deter* 
mining the suits of the poorer classes especially, who could 
not afford the more expensive forms of litigation. King 
Ferdinand, in conformity with this usage, held a court in 
the house of deputation, on the 7th of December, being the 
vigil of the conception of the Virgin. At noon, as he was 
preparing to quit the palace, aft;er the conclusion of busi- 
ness, he linger^ in the rear of his retinue, conversing with 
some of the officers of the court As the party was issuing 
fW>m a little chapel contiguous to the royal saloon, and just 
as the king was descending a flight of stairs, a ruffian darted 
from an obscure recess in which he had concealed himself 
early in the morning, and aimed a blow with a short sword, 
or knife, at the back of Ferdinand’s neck. Fortunately the 
edge of the weapon was turned by a gold chain or collar 
which he was in the habit of wearing. It inflicted, however, 
a deep wound between the shoulders. Ferdinand instantly 
cried out, ** St. Mary preserve us I treason, treason I ” and 
his attendants, rushing on the assassin, stabbed him in three 
places with their poniards, and would have despatched him 
on the spot, had not the king, with his usual presence of 
mind, commanded them to desist, and take the man alive, 
that they might ascertain the real authors of the conspiracy. 
Tim was done accordingly, and Ferdinand, fainting with 

^ Zurita, Anales, tom. v. fol. lS.--Oviedo, Qmnciiagmias, MS., bat 
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lose of blood, was care&ily removed to his apartments in 
the royal palace.* 

The report of the catastrophe spread like wildfire through 
the city. All classes were thrown into consternation by so 
foul an act, which seemed to cast a stain on the honor and 
good faith of the Catalans. Some suspected it to be the 
work of a vindictive Moor, others of a disappointed courtier. 
The queen, who had swooned on first receiving intelligence 
of the event, suspected the ancient enmity of the Catalans, 
who had shown such determined opposition to her husband 
in his early youth. She gave instant orders to hold in 
readiness one of the galleys lying in the port, in order to 
transport her children from the place, as she feared the 
conspiracy might be designed to embrace other victims.* 

The populace, in the mean while, assembled in great 
numbers round the palace where the king lay. All feelings 
of hostility had long since given way to devoted loyalty 
towards a government, which had uniformly respected the 
liberties of its subjects, and whose paternal sway had secured 
similar blessings to Barcelona with the rest of the empire. 
They thronged round the building, crying out that the king 
was slain, and demanding that his murderers should be 
delivered up to them. Ferdinand, exhausted as he was, 
would have presented himself at the window of his apart- 

* Zurita, Anales, tom. v. fol. 15. — Bemaldea, B^cs CatOlioos, M8^ 
cap. I16.--Gariba7, Compendio, tom. ii. pp. 678, 679, — AlmrcB, 
Beyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 315.--Carbajal, Analea, MS., alio 1492. 
— Oviedo, Qnincnagenas, MS., bat. 1, quinc. 4, dial. 9. 

• Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist 126. — Bemaldez, Beyes €st61i- 
cos, MS., cap. 116. — Abarca, Beyes de Aragon, nbi supra. 

The great bell of Velilla, whose miraciilons tolling always an- 
nounced some disaster to the monarchy, was heard to strike at the 
time of this assault on Ferdinand, being the fifth time since the sub- 
version of the kingdom by the Moors. The fourth was on the 
aHsassination of the inquisitor Arbues. All which is established by 
a score of good ortliodox witnesses, as reported by Dr. Di^go Dormer, 
iu his Diacarsos Varios, pp. 206, 207. 
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ment, but was preveuted from making the effort by bis 
physicians. It was with great difficulty that the people 
were at length satisfied that he was still living, and that 
they finally consented to disperse, on the assurance, that the 
assassin should be brought to condign punishment. 

The king’s wound, which did not appear dangerous at 
first, gradually exhibited more alarming symptoms. One 
of the bones was found to be fractured, and a part of it was 
removed by the surgeons. On the seventh day his situation 
was considered extremely critical. During this time, the 
queen was constantly by his side, watching with him day 
and night, and administering all his medicines with her 
own hand. At length, the unfavorable symptoms yielded ; 
and his excellent constitution enabled him so &r to recover, 
that in less than three weeks he was able to show himself 
to the eyes of his anxious subjects, who gave themselves up 
to a delirium of joy, offering thanksgivings and grateful 
oblations in the churches ; while many a pilgrimage, which 
had been vowed for his restoration to health, was performed 
by the good people of Barcelona, with naked feet, and even 
on their knees, among the wild sierras that surround the 
city. 

The author of the crime proved to be a peasant, about 
sixty years of age, of that humble class, de remenza, as it 
was termed, which Ferdinand had been so instrumental 
some few years since in releasing from the baser and more 
grinding pains of servitude. The man appeared to be 
insane ; alleging, in vindication of his conduct, that he was 
the rightful proprietor of the crown, which he expected to 
obtain by Ferdinand’s death. He declared himself willing, 
however, to give up his pretensions, on condition of being set 
at liberty. The king, convinced of his alienation of mind, 
would have discharged him ; but the Catalans, indignant 
at the reproach which such a crime seemed to attach to 
their own honor, and perhaps distrusting the plea of insanity, 
thought it necessary to expiate it by the blood of the 
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offender, and condemned the unhappy wretch to the dread- 
ful doom of a traitor ; the preliminary barbarities of the 
sentence, however, were remitted, at the intercession of the 
queen.* 

In the spring of 1493, while the court was still at Barce- 
lona, letters were received from Christopher Columbus, 
announcing his return to Spain, and the successful achieve- 
ment of his great enterprise, by the discovery of land beyond 
the western ocean. The delight and astonishment, raised 
by this intelligence, were proportioned to the skepticism, 
W'ith which his project had been originally viewed. The 
sovereigns were now filled with a natural impatience to 
ascertain the extent and other particulars of the important 
discovery ; and they transmitted instant instructions to the 
admiral to repair to Barcelona, as soon as he should have 
made the preliminary arrangements for the further prose- 
cution of his enterprise.* 

* L. Marineo, Cosas Meraorables, fol. 186. — Peter Martyr, Opus 
Epist., epist. 127, 131. — Zurita, Anales, tom. v. fol. 16. — ^Ber- 
naldez, Reyes CatOlicos, MS., loc. cit. — Garibay, after harrowing the 
reader’s feelings with half a column of inhuman cruelties indicted 
on the miserable man, concludes with the comfortable assurance, 

** Pero ahogaronle primero por demencia y misericordia de la 
Reyna.” (Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 1.) 

A letter written by Isabella to her confessor, Fernando de Tala- 
vera, during her husband’s illness, shows the deep anxiety of her 
own mind, as well as that of the citizens of Barcelona, at his critical 
situation, furnishing abundant evidence, if it were needed, of her 
tenderness of heart, and the warmth of her conjugal attachment 
See Correspondencia Epistolar, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., 
tom. vi. II list. 13. 

^ Herrera, Indias Oocidentales, dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 3. — Mufioz, Hist 
del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 4, sect 13, 14. 

Columbus concludes a letter addressed, on his arrival at Lisbon, 
to the treasurer Sanchez, in the following glowing terms ; ** Let pro- 
cesuoiis be made, festivals held, temples be filled with branches 
and fiowers, for Christ rejoices on earth as in Heaven, seeing the 
fiiture redemption of souls. Let us r^oice, also^ for the temporal 
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The great navigator had succeeded, as is well known, 
after a voyage the natural difficulties of which had been 
much augmented- by the distrust and mutinous spirit of his 
followers, in descrying land on Friday, the 12th of October, 
1492. After some montlis spent in exploring the delightful 
regions, now for the first time thrown open to the eyes of a 
European, he embarked in the month of January, 1493, for 
Spain. One of his vessels had previously foundered, and 
another had deserted him ; so that he was left alone to 
retrace his course across the Atlantic. After a most tem- 
pestuous voyage, he was compelled to take shelter in the 
Tagus, sorely against his inclination.® He experienced, 
however, the most honorable reception from the Portuguese 
monarch, John the Second, who did ample justice to the 
great qualities of Columbus, although he had failed to profit 
by them.’ After a brief delay, the admiral resumed his 

benefit likely to result, not merely to Spain, but to all Christendom.” 
See Primer Viage de Colon, apud Navarrete, Coleecion de Viages, 
tom. i, 

• Herrera, Indias Occidentales, tom. i. dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 2. — 
Primer Viage de Colon, apud Navarrete, Coleecion de Viages, tom. 
i. — Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 39. 

The Portuguese historian, Faria y Sousa, apf tears to be nettled at 
the prosperous issue of the voyage ; for he testily remarks, that ** the 
admiral entered Lisbon with a vainglorious exultation, in order to 
make Portugal feel, by displaying the tokens of his discovery, how 
much she had erred in not seceding to his propositions.” Europa 
Porluguesa, tom. ii. pp. 462, 463. 

’ My learned friend, Mr. John Pickering, has pointed out to me a 
passage in a Portuguese author, giving some particulars of Colnm- 
bu8*s visit to Portugal. The passage, which I have not seen noticed 
by any writer, is extremely interesting, coming, as it does, from a 
person high in the royal confidenoe, and an eye-witness of what he 
relates. ** In the year 1493, on the sixth day of March, arrived in 
Lisbon Christopher Columbus, an Italian, who came from the dis- 
covery, made under the anthoiity of the sovereigns of Castile, of the 
islands of Cfipango and Anftlia ; from which countries he brought 
with him the first speeimmis of the people, as well as of the gold and 
other things to be found there; and he was entitled admiral of them* 
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YojBget and croesiiig the bar of Saltes catered the harbor 
of Palos about noon, on the 15th of March, 1493, being 
exactly seven months and eleven days since his departure 
from that port.® 

Great was the agitation in the little community of Palos, 
as they beheld the well-known vessel of the admiral re-enter- 
ing their harbor. Their desponding imaginations had long 
since consigned him to a watery grave ; for, in addition to 

The king, being forthwith informed of this, commanded him into 
his presence ; and appeared to be annoyed and vexed, as well from 
the belief that the said discovery was made within the seas and 
boundaries of his seigniory of Guinea, — which might give rise to dis* 
putes, — as because the said admiral, having become somewhat 
haughty by his situation, and in the relation of his adventures 
always exceeding the bounds of truth, made this affair, as to gold, 
silver, and riches, much greater than it was. Especially did the king 
accuse himself of negligence, in having declined this enterprise, 
when Columbus first came to ask his assistance, from want of credit 
and confidence in it And, notwithstanding the king was impor- 
tuned to kill kirn on the spot; since with his death the prosecution 
of the undertaking, so far as the sovereigns of Castile were concerned, 
would cease, from want of a suitable person to take charge of it ; and 
notwithstanding this might be done without suspicion of the king’s 
being privy to it, — for inasmuch as the admiral was overbearing and 
puffed up by his success, they could easily bring it alnnit, that his 
own indiscretion should appear the occasion of his death, — ^yet the 
king, as he was a prince greatly fearing God, not only forbade this, 
but even showed the admiral honor and much favor, and therewith 
dismissed him.” Buy de Pina, Chronica d’el Bei Bom Joao XL, 
cap. 66, apiid Colleo 9 ad de Llvros Ineditos de Historia Portugueisa, 
(Lisboa, 1790-93,) tom. ii. 

* Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 40, 41.-— Charlevoix, 
Histoire de S. Domingne, (Paris, 1730,) tom. i. pp. 84-90. — Primer 
Viaxe de Colon, spnd Navarrete, Colecdon de Viages, tom. L — La 
Cl^e, Hist de Portugal, tom. iv. pp. 53-58. 

Columbus sailed from Spain on Friday, discovered land on Fri- 
day, and reentered the port of Paloe on Friday. These carious 
ooincidences should have sofiSced, one might think, to disfieb ^ 
pedally with American mariners, the aupemtUions dread, still so 
prevalent, of commenemg a vc^ge on that ominous day^ 
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the pretematund horrors which hung over the voyage, they 
had experienced the most stormy and disastrous winter 
within the recollection of the oldest mariners.* Most of 
them had relatives or friends on board. They thronged 
immediately to the shore^ to assure themselves with their 
own eyes of the truth of their return. When they beheld 
their fiEmes once more, and saw them accompanied by the 
numerous evidences which they brought back of the success 
of the expedition, they burst forth in acclamations of joy 
and gratulation. They awaited the landing of Columbus, 
when the whole population of the place accompanied him 
and his crew to the principal church, where solemn thanks- 
givings were offered up for their return ; while every bell 
in the village sent forth a joyous peal in honor of the 
glorious event The admiral was too desirous of presenting 
himself before the sovereigns, to protract his stay long at 
Palos. He took with him on his journey specimens of the 
multifiuious products of the newly discovered regions. He 
was accompanied by several of the native islanders, arrayed 
in their simple barbaric costume, and decorated, as he 
passed through the principal cities, with collars, bracelets, 
and other ornaments of gold, rudely fashioned ; he exhibited 
also considerable quantities of the same metal in dust, or in 
crude masses,^* numerous v^table exotics, possessed of 
aromatic or medicinal virtue, and several kinds of quadru- 
peds unknown in Europe, and birds, whose varieties of 
gaudy plumage gave a brilliant effect to the pageant. The 
admiral’s progress through the country was everywhere 
impeded by the multitudes thronging forth to gaze at the 

* Primer Viage de Colon, Let 2. 

Muflos, Hist del Nuevo-Mimdo, lib. 4, sec. 14.— Fernando Colon, 
Hist del Almlrante, cap. 41. 

Among other specimens, was a lump of gold, of sufficient magni- 
tude to be fitthioned into a vessel for oontuning the host; '^thus,” 
says Salaaar de Mendoza, *^oonvertuig the first frnits of the new 
dminiotts to pious uses.” Monarqufa, pp. 351, 352. 
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extraordinary spectacle, and the more extraordinary man, 
who, in the emphatic language of that time, which has now 
lost its force from its familiarity, first revealed the existence 
of a “ New World.” As he pas^ through the busy, popu- 
lous city of Seville, every window, balcony, and housetop, 
which could afiTord a glimpse of him, is described to have 
been crowded with spectators. It was the middle of April 
before Columbus reached Barcelona. The nobility and 
cavaliers in attendance on the court, together with the 
authorities of the city, came to the gates to receive him, and 
escorted him to the royal presence. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella were seated, with their son. Prince John, under a 
superb canopy of state, awaiting his arrival. On his 
approach, they rose from their seats, and, extending their 
hands to him to salute, caused him to be seated before 
them. These were unprecedented marks of condescension 
to a person of Columbus’s rank, in the haughty and cere- 
monious court of Castile. It was, indeed, the proudest 
moment in the life of Columbus. He had fully established 
the truth of his long-contested theory, in the face of argu- 
ment, sophistry, sneer, skepticism, and contempt. He had 
achieved this, not by chance, but by calculation, supported 
through the most adverse circumstances by consummate 
conduct. The honors paid him, which had hitherto been 
reserved only for rank, or fortune, or military success, 
purchased by the blood and tears of thousands, were, in his 
case, a homage to intellectual power, successfully exerted 
in behalf of the noblest interests of humanity 

After a brief interval, the sovereigns requested from Co- 
lumbus a recital of his adventures. His manner was sedate 

“ Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist. 183, 134, 140.— -Bemaldez, 
Beyes CatOlioos, MS., cap. 118. — Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. 
viiL pp. 141, 142.— Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, ubi supra. 
— Zufiiga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 413. — Gk>mara, Hist de las Indies, 
cap. 17.— Bensoni, Novi Orbis Hist, lib. 1, cap. 8, 9.— Gallo, apod 
Moratori, Berum Ital. Script, tom. xxiiL p. ! 
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and dignified, but warmed hj the glow of natural entliu- 
aiasm. He enumerated the several islands which he had 
visited, expatiated on the temperate character of the cli- 
mate, and the capacity of the soil for every variety of agri- 
cultural production, appealing to the samples imported by 
him, as evidence of their natural fruitfulness. He dwelt 
more at large on the precious metals to be found in these 
islands, which he inferred, less from the specimens actually 
obtained, than from the uniform testimony of the natives 
to their abundance in the unexplored regions of the in- 
terior. Lastly, he pointed out the wide scope afforded to 
Christian zeal, in the illumination of a race of men, whose 
minds, far from being wedded to any system of idolatry, 
were prepared by their extreme simplicity for the reception 
of pure and uncorrupted doctrine. The last consideration 
touched Isabella’s heart most sensibly ; and the whole audi- 
ence, kindled with various emotions by the speaker’s elo- 
quence, filled up the perspective with the gorgeous coloring 
of their own fancies, as ambition, or avarice, or devotional 
feeling predominated in their bosoms. When Columbus 
ceased, the king and queen, together with all present, pros- 
trated themselves on their knees in grateful thanksgivings, 
while the solemn strains of the Te Deum were poured forth 
by the choir of the royal chapel, as in commemoration of 
some glorious victory.” 

The discoveries of Columbus excited a sensation, partic- 
ularly among men of science, in the most distant parts of 
Europe, strongly contrasting with the apathy which had 
preceded them. They congratulated one another on being 
reserved for an age which had witnessed the consummation 
of so grand an event The learned Martyr, who, in his 
multifarious correspondence, had not even deigned to notice 
the preparations for the voyage of discovery, now lavished 

” Herrera, Indtas Ooddeotal., tom. i. dec. 1, lib. % cap. 3^ — Mofios, 
Hist dd Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 4, sec. 15, 16, 17.— Fernando Colon, 
Hist del Almiraate, ubi supra. 
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the moat unbounded panegyric on its results ; which he con- 
templated with the eye of a philosopher, having far less 
reference to considerations of profit or policy, than to the 
pro6x>ect which they unfolded of enlarging the boundaries 
of knowledge." Most of the scholars of the day, however, 
adopted the erroneous hypothesis of Columbus, who con- 
sidered the lands he had discovered, as bordering on the 
eastern shores of Asia, and lying adjacent to the vast and 
opulent regions depicted in such golden colors by Mande- 
ville and the Poli. This conjecture, which was conformable 
to the admiral’s opinions before undertaking the voyage, 
was corroborated by the apparent similarity between vari- 
ous natural productions of these islands, and of the east. 
From this misapprehension, the new dominions soon came 
to be distinguished as the West Indies, an appellation by 

" In a letter, written soon after the admiraFs return, Martyr an- 
nounces the discovery to his correspondent, Cardinal Sforza, in the 
following manner. ** Mira res ex eo terranim orbe, quern sol hora- 
rum quatuor et viginti spatio circuit, ad nostra usque tempora, quod 
xninime te latet, trita coguitaque dimidia tantum pars, ab Aurea ut- 
pote Chersoneso, ad Gades nostras Plispanas, reliqua vero a oosmog- 
raphis pro inoognitft relicta est. £t si quae mentio facta, ea tenuis et 
inoerta. Nunc autem, o beatum facinus ! meorum regum auspiciis, 
quod latuit hactenus a rerum primordio, intelligi coBptum est” In 
a subsequent epistle to the learned Pomponio Leto, he breaks out in 
a strain of warm and generous sentiment ** Pne laetitUl prosiliisse 
te, vixqiie a lacbrymis prae gaudio temperasse, quando literas adspex- 
isti meas, quibus de Antipodum Orbe latent! hactenus, te certiorem 
feci, mi suavissime Pomponi, insinuasti. Ex tuis ipse literis coUIgo, 
quid senseris. Sensisti autem, tantique rem fecisti, quanti virum 
summd doctrind insignitum deouit. Quis namque dbus sublimibus 
praestari potest ingeniis isto snavior? quod condimentum gravius? a 
me facio oonjecturam. Bean sentio spiritus meos, quando accitce 
aUoqiior pnidentes aliqtios ex his qiii ah ed redennt provindA Im- 
plicent antinos pecuniarum ctimulis augendis miseri avari, libldin- 
ibus obsoQ^i ; noetras nos mentes, postqiuun Deo pleni aliqnusdlu 
fherimoa, contemplando, hujiisoemodi rerum notiUd demuloeamiis/* 
Opus Ejnst, epist 124, 152. 
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wbich they are still recognized in the titles of the Spanish 
crown.‘* 

Columbus, during his residence at Barcelona, continued 
to receive from the Spanish sovereigns the most honorable 
distinctions which royal bounty could confer. When Fer- 
dinand rode abroad, he was accompanied by the admiral at 
his side. The courtiers, in emulation of their master, made 
frequent entertainments, at which he was treated with the 
punctilious deference paid to a noble of the highest class.^ 
But the attentions most grateful to his lofty spirit were the 
preparations of the Spanish court for prosecuting his dis- 
coveries, on a scale commensurate with their importance. 
A board was established for the direction of Indian affairs, 
consisting of a superintendent and two subordinate func- 
tionaries. The first of these officers was Juan de Fonseca, 

** Bemaldez, Keyes Gat61ico8, MS., cap. 118. — Gallo, apud Mura- 
tori, Berum Ital. Script., tom. xxiii. p. 203.— Gbmara, Hist, de las 
Indias, cap. 18. 

Peter Martyr seems to have received the popular inference, re- 
specting the identity of the new discoveries with the Enst Indies, 
with some distrust. ** Insulas reperit plures ; has esse, de quibus fit 
apud cosmographos roentio extra Oceantim Orientalem, adjacentes 
Indies arbitrantur. Nec inficior ego penitus, quamvis spheerse mag- 
nitude aliter sentire videatur ; neque enim desunt qui )*arvo tractu 
a finibus Hispanis distare littus Indicum, putent.” Opus Epist, 
epist. 135. 

Herrera, Indias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 3. — Benzoni, 
Novi Orbis Hist., lib. 1, cap. 8. — ^Gomara, Hist de las Indias, cap. 
17. — Zulliga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 413. — Fernando Colon, Hist, del 
Almirante, ubi supra. 

He was |>ermitted to quarter the royal arms with his own, which 
consisted of a group of golden islands amid azure billows. To these 
were afterwards added five anchors, with the celebrated motto, well 
known as being carved on his sepulchre. (See Part II. Chap. 18.) 
He received besides, soon after his return, the substantial gratuity 
of a thousand doblas of gold, from the royal treasury, and the pre- 
mium of 10,000 maravedies, promised to the person who first de- 
scried land. See Navarrete, Colecdon de Viages, Col. Diplom., nos. 
20,82,38. 
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archdeacon of Seville, an active, ambitions prelate, subee- 
queatly raised to high episcopal preferment, whose shrewd- 
ness, and capacity for business, enabled him to maintain the 
control of the Indian department during the whole of the 
present reign. An office for the transaction of business was 
instituted at Seville, and a custom-house placed under its 
direction at Cadiz. This was the origin of the important 
establishment of the Casa de la Contrataeion de las Indiae, 
or India House.” 

The commercial regulations adopted exhibit a narrow 
policy in some of their features, for which a justification 
may be found in the spirit of the age, and in the practice 
of the Portuguese particularly, but which entered still more 
largely into the colonial legislation of Spain under later 
princes. The new territories, far from being permitted free 
intercourse with foreign nations, were opened only under 
strict limitations to Spanish subjects, and were reserved, as 
forming, in some sort, part of the exclusive revenue of the 
crown. All persons of whatever description were inter- 
dicted, under the severest penalties, from trading with, or 
even visiting the Indies, without license from the constituted 
authorities. It was impossible to evade this, as a minute 
specification of the ships, cargoes, crews, with the property 
appertaining to each individual, was required to be taken 
at the office in Cadiz, and a corresponding registration in a 
similar office established at Hispaniola. A more sagacious 
spirit was manifested in the ample provision made of what- 
ever could contribute to the support or permanent pros- 
perity of the infant colony. Grain, plants, the seeds of 
numerous vegetable products, which in the genial climate 
of the Indies might be made valuable articles for domestic 
consumption or export, were liberally furnished. Com- 
modities of every description for the supply of the fleet 
were exempted from duty. The owners of all vessels 

” Navanete, Coleocion de Viages, tom. ii. GoL Diplom., no. 45.— 
Mufioz, Hist del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. sec. 21. 
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tbrougbout the ports of Andalusia were required, by an 
ordinance somewhat arbitrary, to hold them in readiness 
for the expedition. Still fiirther authority was given to 
impress both officers and men, if necessary, into the service. 
Artisans of every sort, provided with the implements of 
their various crafts, including a great number of miners 
for exploring the subterraneous treasures of the new re- 
gions, were enrolled in the expedition ; in order to defray 
the heavy charges of which, the government, in addition to 
the regular resources, had recourse to a loan, and to the 
sequestrated property of the exiled Jews.” 

Amid their own temporal concerns, the Spanish sover- 
eigns did not forget the spiritual interests of their new 
subjects. The Indians, who accompanied Columbus to 
Barcelona, had been all of them baptized, being offered 
up, in the language of a Castilian writer, as the first-fruits 
of the gentiles. King Ferdinand, and his son, Prince John, 
stood as sponsors to two of them, who were permitted to 
take their names. One of the Indians remained attached 
to the prince’s establishment; the residue were sent to 
Seville, whence, after suitable religious instruction, they 
were to be returned as missionaries for the propagation of 
the faith among their own countrymen. Twelve Spanish 
ecclesiastics were also destined to this service ; among whom 
was the celebrated Las Casas, so conspicuous afterwards for 
his benevolent exertions in behalf of the unfortunate natives. 
The most explicit directions were given to the admiral, to 
use every effort for the illumination of the poor heathen, 
which was set forth as the primary object of the expedi- 
tion. He was particularly enjoined “ to abstain from all 
means of annoyance, and to treat them well and lovingly, 
maintaining a familiar intercourse with them, rendering 
them all the kind offices in his power, distributing presents 

” Navarrete, Coleecion de Viages, Col. Diplom., nos. 8S, 35, 46.— 
Herrera, Indias Occidentales, dea 1, lib. 2, cap. 4.— Mufloi, HH 
del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 4^ aeo. 21. 
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of the merchandise and various commoditieSi which their 
Higbneaees had caused to be embarked on board the fleet 
for that purpose ; and finally, to chastise, in the most exem* 
plary manner, all who should oifer the natives the slightest 
molestation.” Such were the instructions emphatically 
urged on Columbus for the regulation of his intercourse 
with the savages; and their indulgent tenor sufficiently 
attests the benevolent and rational views of Isabella, in 
religious matters, when not warped by any foreign influ- 
ence.'® 

Towards the last of May, Columbus quitted Barcelona 
for the purpose of superintending and expediting the prep- 
arations for departure on his second voyage. He was accom- 
panied to the gates of the city by all the nobility and 
cavaliers of the court. Orders were issued to the diflerent 
towns to provide him and his suite with lodgings free of 
expense. His former commission was not only confirmed 
in its full extent, but considerably enlarged. For the sake 
of despatch, he was authorized to nominate to all offices, 
without application to government; and ordinances and 
letters patent, bearing the royal seal, were to be issued by 
him, subscribed by himself or his deputy. He was intrusted, 
in fine, with such unlimited jurisdiction, as showed, that, 

^ See the original Instructions, apod Navarrets, Coleocion de Via- 
gea, Col. Dipiom., no. 45. — Mufioa, Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. ^ 
sec. 22. — Zufiiga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 413. 

L. Marineo eagerly claims the conversion of the nafives, as the 
prime object of the expedition with tlie sovereigns, far outweighing 
all temporal considerations. The pasnage is worth quoting, if on\y 
if) show what egregious blunders a contemporary may make in the 
relation of events t>s<»ing, as it were, under his own eyes. “ The 
(JathoHc sovereigns having subjugated the Canaries, and established 
Christian worship there, sent Peter Cdon, with thirty-Jwe ships, called 
caravels, and a great maeher of men to other much huger islands 
abounding in mines of gold, not so much, however, for the sake of 
the gold, as for the salvation of the poor heathen naUves.” Cosne 
Memorables, fol. 161. 
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however tardy the eovereigns may have been in granting 
him their confidence, they were not disposed to stint the 
measure of it, when his deserts were once established.'* 

Soon after Columbus’s return to Spain, Ferdinand and 
Isabella applied to the court of Borne, to confirm them in 
the possession of their recent discoveries, and invest them 
with similar extent of jurisdiction with that formerly con- 
ferred on the kings of Portugal. It was an opinion, as 
ancient perhaps as the crusades, that the pope, as vicar of 
Christ, had competent authority to dispose of all countries 
inhabited by heathen nations, in favor of Christian poten- 
tates. Although Ferdinand and Isabella do not seem to 
have been fully satisfied of this right, yet they were will- 
ing to acquiesce in its assumption in the present instance, 
from the conviction that the papal sanction would most 
efiTectually exclude the pretensions of all others, and espe- 
cially their Portuguese rivals. In their application to the 
Holy See, they were careful to represent their own discov- 
eries as in no way interfering with the rights formerly con- 
ceded by it to their neighbors. They enlarged on their 
services in the propagation of the faith, which they afiirmed 
to be a principal motive of their present operations. They 
intimat^, finally, that, although many competent persons 
deemed their application to the court of Borne, for a title 
to territories already in their possession, to be unnecessary, 
yet, as pious princes, and dutiftil children of the church, 
they were unwilling to proceed further without the sanc- 
tion of him, to whose keeping its highest interests were 
intrusted." 

The pontifical throne was at that time filled by Alexan- 
der the Sixth ; a man who, although degraded by unre- 
strained indulgence of the most sordid appetites, was 

^ See oopies of the original documents, apud Navarrete, Coleocion 
de Yiages, tom. ii., Col. Diplom., nos. 89, 41, 42, 43. 

** Herrera, Indias Ooddentales, dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 4.— Mufioi^ 
Hi^ del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 4 , sec. 18. 
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endowed by nature with singular aeuteness, as well as raexgy 
of character. • He lent a willing ear to the application of 
the Spanish government, and made no hesitation in grant- 
ing what cost him nothing, while it recognized the assump^ 
tion of powers, which had already begun to totter in the 
opinion of mankind. 

On the 3d of May, 1493, he published a bull, in which, 
taking into consideration the eminent services of the Spanish 
monarchs in the cause of the church, especially in the sub- 
version of the Mahometan empire in Spain, and willing to 
afford still wider scope for the prosecution of their pious 
labors, he, “ out of his pure liberality, in&llible knowledge, 
and plenitude of apostolic power,” confirmed them in the 
possession of all lands discovered or hereafter to be dis* 
covered by them in the western ocean, comprehending the 
same extensive rights of jurisdiction with those formerly 
conceded to the kings of Portugal. 

Thb bull he supported by another, dated on the following 
day, in which the pope, in order to obviate any misunder* 
standing with the Portuguese, and acting no doubt on the 
suggestion of the Spanish sovereigns, defined with greater 
precision the intention of his original grant to the latter^ 
by bestowing on them all such lands as they should discover 
to the west and south of an imaginary line, to be drawn 
from pole to pole, at the distance of one hundred leagues 
to the west of the Azores and Cape de Verd Islands.” It 
seems to have escaped his Holiness, that the Spaniards, by 
pursuing a western route, might in time reach the eastern 
limits of countries previously granted to the Portuguese. 
At least this would appear ^m the import of a third bull) 

^ A point Boath of the meridian is something new in geometry ; 
yet so says the bull of his Holiness. ^Omnes insnlas et terras 
firmas inventas et inveniendss, deteotas et detegendas, versus Ocxsi* 
dentem ^ meridiem, fabricsndo et constitoeado unam lineam a 
Polo Arctioo, scilicet septentrione, ad Polum AstaiotlefUB, sdiiost 
meridiem/’ 

VOL. 
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issued September 25th of the same year, which invested the 
sovereigns with plenary authority over all countries dis^ 
covered by them, whether in the east, or within the bound- 
aries of India, all previous concessions to the contrary not- 
withstanding. With the title derived from actual posses- 
sion, thus fortified by the highest ecclesiastical sanction, the 
Spaniards might have promised themselves an uninterrupted 
career of discovery, but for the jealousy of their rivals, the 
Portuguese." 

The court of Lisbon viewed with secret disquietude the 
increasing maritime enterprise of its neighbors. While the 
Portuguese were timidly creeping along the barren shores 
of Africa, the Spaniards had boldly launched into the deep, 
and rescued unknown realms from its embraces, which 
teemed in their fancies with treasures of inestimable wealth. 
Their mortification was greatly enhanced by the reflection, 
that all this might have been achieved for themselves, had 
diey but known how to profit by the proposals of Colum- 
bus." From the first moment in which the success of the 
admiral’s enterprise was established, John the Second, a 
politic and ambitious prince, had sought some pretence to 
check the career of discovery, or at least to share in the 
spoils of it." 

In his interview with Columbus, at Lisbon, he suggested, 
that the discoveries of the Spaniards might interfere with 
the rights secured to the Portuguese by repeated papal 
sanctions since the beginning of the present century, and 
guaranteed by the treaty with Spain, in 1479. Columbus, 

** See the original {lapal grants, transcribed by Navarrete, Coleo- 
<aon de Viages, tom. ii., Col. Diplom., nos. 17, 18. Appendlce al 
Col. Diplom., no. 11. 

" Padre Abarca considers that the discovery of a new world, first 
offered to the kings of Portugal and England, was reserved by 
Heaven for Spain, being /oreed, in a manner, cm Feidinand, in reo- 
ompense for the snljngation of the Moors, and the expulsion of the 
Jews!” Eeyeede Aragon, fol. 310, 311. 

^ La ClMe, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iv. pp. 53-58. 
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without entering into the discussion, contented himself with 
declaring, that he had been instructed by his own govern- 
ment to steer clear of all Portuguese settlements on the 
African coast, and that his course indeed had led him in an 
entirely different direction. Although John professed him- 
self satisfied with the explanation, he soon after despatched 
an ambassador to Barcelona, who, after dwelling on some 
irrelevant topics, touched, as it were, incidentally on the 
real object of his mission, the late voyage of discovery. He 
congratulated the Spanish sovereigns on its suc<^ ; expa- 
tiated on the civilities shown by the court of Lisbon to 
Columbus, on his late arrival there ; and acknowledged the 
satisfaction felt by his master at the orders given to the 
admiral, to hold a western course from the Canaries, ex- 
pressing a hope that the same course would be pursued 
in future, without interfering with the rights of Portugal 
by deviation to the south. This was the first occasion, on 
which the existence of such claims had been intimated by 
the Portuguese. 

In the mean while, Ferdinand and Isabella received 
intelligence that King John was equipping a considerable 
armament in order to anticipate or defeat their discoveries 
in the west. They instantly sent one of their household, 
Don Lope de Herrera, as ambassador to Lisbon, with 
instructions to make their acknowledgments to the king for 
his hospitable reception of Columbus, accompanied with a 
request that he would prohibit his subjects from interfer- 
ence with the discoveries of the Spaniards in the west, in 
the same manner as these latter had been excluded from 
the Portuguese possessions in Afnca. The ambassador was 
furnished with orders of a different import, provided he 
should find the reports correct, respecting the equipment 
and probable destination of a Portuguese armada. Instead 
of a conciliatory deportment, he was, in that case, to assume 
a tone of remonstrance, and to demand a full explanation 
from King John, of his designs. The cautious prince, who 
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bad received, through his secret agents in Castile, intelli- 
gence of these latter instructions, managed matters so die- 
creetlj as to give no occasion for their exercise. He 
abandoned, or at least postponed, his meditated expedition, 
in the hope of adjusting the dispute by negotiation, in which 
he excelled. In order to quiet the apprehensions of the 
Spanish court, he engaged to fit out no fleet from his 
dominions within sixty days ; at the same time he sent a 
fresh mission to Barcelona, with directions to propose an 
amicable adjustment of the conflicting claims of the two 
nations, by making the parallel of the Canaries a line of 
partition between them ; the right of discovery to the north 
being reserved to the Spaniards, and that to the south to 
the Portuguese.• ** 

While this game of diplomacy was going on, the Castilian 
court availed itself of the interval afibrded by its rival, to 
expedite preparations for the second voyage of discovery ; 
which, through the personal activity of the admiral, and the 
facilities everywhere afiTorded him, were fully completed 
before the close of September. Instead of the reluctance, 
and indeed avowed disgust, which had been manifested by 
all classes to his former voyage, the only embarrassment 
now arose from the difiiculty of selection among the multi- 
tude of competitors, who pressed to be enrolled in the present 
expedition. The reports and sanguine speculations of the 
first adventurers had inflamed the cupidity of many, which 
was still further heightened by the exhibition of the rich 
and curious products which Columbus had brought back 
with him, and by the popular belief that the new discoveries 
formed part of that gorgeous east, 

" whofie caverns teem 

With diamond flaming, and with seeds of gold,” 

• Faria j Sonaa, Europa Portugneaa, tom. ii. p. 463. — Herrera, 

Indies Occidentales, loc. cit.— Hnfioa, Hist del Noevo-Mundo, lib. 4, 
•ec. 27, 2S.— Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii. pp. 606^ 607.-141 
ClSde, Hist de Portugal, tom. iv«^ pp. 53-56. 
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and whicii tradition and romance had alike invested with 
the supernatural splendors of enchantment Many others 
were stimulated by the wild love of adventure, kindled in 
the long Moorish war, but which, now excluded from that 
career, sought other objects in the vast, uutravelled regions 
of the New World. The complement of the fleet was 
originally fixed at twelve hundred souls, which, through 
importunity or various pretences of the applicants, was 
eventually swelled to fifteen hundred. Among these were 
many who enlisted without compensation, including several 
persons of rank, hidalgos, and members of the royal house- 
hold. The whole squadron amounted to seventeen vessels, 
three of them of one hundred tons’ burden each. With this 
gallaut navy, Columbus, dropping down the Guadalquivir, 
took his departure from the bay of Cadiz, on the 25th of 
September, 1493; presenting a striking contrast to the 
melancholy plight, in which, but the year previous, he 
sallied forth like some forlorn knight-errant, on a desperate 
and chimerical enterprise.** 

No sooner had the fleet weighed anchor, than Ferdinand 
and Isabella despatched an embassy in solemn state to 
advise the king of Portugal of it. This embassy was com- 
posed of two persons of distinguished rank, Don Pedro de 
Ayala, and Don Garci Lopez de Carbajal. Agreeably to 
their instructions, they represented to the Portuguese mon- 
arch the inadmissibility of bis propositions respecting the 
boundary line of navigation ; they argued that the grants 
of the Holy See, and the treaty with Spain in 1479, had 
reference merely to the actual possessions of Portugal, and 
the right of discovery by an eastern route along the coasts 
of Africa to the Indies ; that these rights had been invari- 
ably respected by Spain ; that the late voyage of Columbus 

** Zofiiga, Annalss de Sevilla, p. 413.— Fernando Colon, Hist del 
Almiraate, cap. 44. — ^Bemaldez, B^ea Gatdlioos, MS., cap. 118.— 
Peter Martyr, De Kehus Ooennids, dee. 1, lib. 1. — ^Benacmi, Novi 
Orlns Hsstmria, lib. 1, cap. 9.— Gomaca, Hist de las Indias^ cap. 20l 
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struck into a directly opposite track ; and that the several 
bulls of Pope Alexander the Sixth, prescribing the line of 
partition, not from east to west, but from the north to the 
south pole, were intended to secure to the Spaniards the 
exclusive right of discovery in the western ocean. The 
ambassadors concluded with offering, in the name of their 
sovereigns, to refer the whole matter in dispute to the arbi* 
tratfon of the court of Borne, or of any common umpire. 

King John was deeply chagrined at learning the depart- 
ure of the Spanish expedition. He saw that his rivals had 
been acting while he had been amused with negotiation. 
He at first threw out hints of an immediate rupture ; and 
endeavored, it is said, to intimidate the Castilian ambassa- 
dors, by bringing them accidentally, as it were, in presence 
of a splendid array of cavalry, mounted and ready for 
immediate service. He vented his spleen on the embassy, 
by declaring, that it was a mere abortion ; having neither 
head nor feet alluding to the personal infirmity of Ayala, 
who was lame, and to the light, frivolous character of the 
other envoy.” 

These symptoms of discontent were duly notified to the 
Spanish government ; who commanded the superintendent, 
Fonseca, to keep a vigilant eye on the movements of the 
Portuguese, and, in case any hostile armament should quit 
their ports, to be in readiness to act against it with one 
double its force. King John, however, was too shrewd a 
prince to be drawn into so impolitic a measure as war with 
a powerful adversary, quite as likely to baffle him in the 
field, as in the council. Neither did he relish the suggestion 
of deciding the dispute by arbitration ; since he well knew, 
that his claim rested on too unsound a basis, to authorize 
the expectation of a favorable award from any impartial 
umpire. He had already fidled in an application for redress 
to Ae court of Borne, which answered him by reference to 
La Oldde, Hist de Portugal, tom. iv. pp. 53-58.— MnUos^ Hist 
dal Nuero-Mundo, lib. 4, sec. 27, 28. 
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its bulls^ recently published. In this emergency^ be came 
to the resolution at last, which should have been first 
adopted, of deciding the matter by a fair and open oonferw 
ence. It was not until the following year, however, that his 
discontent so far subsided as to allow his acquiescence in 
this measure. 

At length, commissioners named by the two crowns con* 
vened at Tordesillas, and on the 7th of June, 1494, sub- 
scribed articles of agreement, which were ratified, in the 
course of the same year, by the respective powers. In this 
treaty, the Spaniards were secured in the exclusive right of 
navigation and discovery in the western ocean. At the 
urgent remonstrance of the Portuguese, however, who com- 
plained that the papal line of demarcation cooped up their 
enterprises within too narrow limits, they consented, that 
instead of one hundred, it should be removed three hundred 
and seventy leagues west of the Gape de Verd islands, be- 
yond which all discoveries should appertain to the Spanish 
nation. It was agreed that one or two caravels should be 
provided by each nation, to meet at the Grand Canary, and 
proceed due west, the appointed distance, with a number 
of scientific men on board, for the purpose of accurately 
determining the longitude ; and if any lands should &11 
under the meridian, the direction of the line should be 
ascertained by the erection of beacons at suitable distances. 
The proposed meeting never took place. But the removal 
of the partition line was followed by important conse* 
quences to the Portuguese, who derived from it their pre- 
tensions to the noble empire of Brazil** 

Thus this singular misunderstanding, which menaced an 
open rupture at one time, was happily adjusted. Fortu- 

* Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, Doc. Diplom., no. 75.->Faria y 

Sousa, Europa PoiHigucsa, tom. ii. p. 463.-Herrera, ladlas Oed- 
dentales, dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 8, 10.-Mariana, Hist de Espafia, tom. 
it pp. 606, 607.— U ClMe, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iv. pp. 60-62. 
— Zuiita, Anales, tom. v. fol 31. 
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nalelyi tlia aocxunpluliment of the paasage roand the Cape 
of Grood Hope, which occurred soon afterwards, led the 
Portuguese in an opposite direction to their Spanish rivals, 
their Brasilian possessions having too little attractions, at 
first, to turn tb^ from the splendid path of discovery 
thrown open in the east It was not many years, however, 
before the two nations, by pursuing opposite routes of cir- 
cumnavigation, were brought into collision on the other side 
of the globe ; a circumstance never contemplated, appar- 
ently, by the treaty of Tordesillas. Their mutual preten- 
sions were founded, however, on the provisions of that 
treaty, which, as the reader is aware, was itself only sup- 
plementary to the original bull of demarcation of Alexan- 
der the Sixth.** Thus this bold stretch of papal authority, 
so often ridiculed as chimerical and absurd, was in a 
measure justified by the event, since it did, in fiict, deter- 
mine the principles on which the vast extent of unappro- 
priated empire in the eastern and western hemispheres was 
ultimately divided between two petty states of Europe. 

’*The contested territory was the Molucca Islands, which each 
party claimed for itself, by virtue of the treaty of Tordesillas. 
Aftcff more than one congress, in which all the cosroographical 
science of the day was put in requisition, the afiair was terminated 
d PamiahU by the Spanish goveminent’s relinquishing its preten- 
sions, in consideration of 350,000 ducats, paid by the court of Lis- 
bon. See La Cldde, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iv. pp. 309, 401, 402, 
480.— Mariana, Hist de Espafia, tom. ii. pp. 807, ^5.— I^asar de 
Mendosa, Monarqula, tom. iL pp. 205, 208. 
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Early Edacation of Ferdinand.— Of Isabella. — Her Library. — Early 
Promise of Prince John. — Scholarship of the Noblee. — Accom- 
plished Women. — Classical Learning. — Universities. — Printing 
Introduced. — Encouraged by the Queen.— Actual Progress of Sd- 
ence. 

We have now arrived at the period, when the history of 
Spain becomes incorporated with that of the other states of 
Europe. Before embarking on the wide sea of European 
politics, however, and bidding adieu, for a season, to the 
shores of Spain, it will be necessary, in order to complete 
the view of the internal administration of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to show its operation on the intellectual culture 
of the nation. This, as it constitutes, when taken in its 
broadest sense, a principal end of all government, should 
never be altogether divorced from any history. It is par- 
ticularly deserving of note in the present reign, whidi 
stimuli^ed the active development of the national energies 
in every department of scimioe, and which forms a leading 
epoch in the ornamental literature of the country. The 
present and the following chapter will embrace the mental 
progress of the kingdom, not merely down to the period at 
which we have arrived, but through the whole of Isabella’s 
reign, in order to exhibit as far as possible its entire results, 
at a single glance, to the ^e of the read&r. 

We have beheld, in a precedix^; chaptm*, the auspicious 
literary {nomise afibrded by the rmgn of Isabella’s frtlier, 
John the Smnd, of Oastile. Under the anardiical sway 
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of his son, Henry the Fourth, the court, as we have seen, 
was abandoned to unbounded license, and the whole nation 
sunk into a mental torpor, from which it was roused only 
by the tumults of civil war. In this deplorable state of 
things, the few blossoms of literature, which had begun to 
open under the benign influence of the preceding reign, 
were speedily trampled under foot, and every vestige of 
civilization seemed in a fair way to be efiaced from the 
land. 

The first years of Ferdinand and Isabella’s government 
were too much clouded by civil dissensions, to afford a 
much more cheering prospect. Ferdinand’s early educa- 
tion, moreover, had been greatly neglected. Before the 
age of ten, he was called to take part in the Catalan wars. 
His boyhood was spent among soldiers, in camps instead 
of schools, and the wisdom which he so eminently dis- 
played in later life, was drawn far more from his own 
resources, than from books.' 

Isabella was reared under more &vorable auspices; at 
least more favorable to mental culture. She was allowed 
to pass her youth in retirement, and indeed oblivion, as 
fer as the world was concerned, under her mother’s care, at 
Arevalo. In this modest seclusion, free from the engross- 
ing vanities and vexations of court life, she had fall leisure 
to indulge the habits of study and reflection to which her 
. temper naturally disposed her. She was acquainted with sev- 
eral modem languages, and both wrote and discoursed in 
her own with great precision and elegance. No great expense 
or solicitude, however, appears to have been lavished on 
her education. She was uninstructed in the Latin, which 
in that day was of greater importance than at present; 
since it was not only the common medium of communica- 
tion between learned men, and the language in which the 
most familiar treatises were often compost, but was fre- 
quently used by well-educated foreigners at court, and 
' L. Marineo, Coeas Memc»rableB, U>h 153. 
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especially employed in diplomatic intercourse and n^ti- 
ation.* 

Isabella resolved to repair the defects of education, by 
devoting herself to the acquisition of the Latin tongue, so 
soon as the distracting wars with Portugal, which attended 
her accession, were terminated. We have a letter from 
Pulgar, addressed to the queen soon after that event, in 
which he inquires concerning her progress, intimating his 
surprise, that she can find time for study amidst her multi- 
tude of engrossing occupations, and expressing his confi- 
dence that she will acquire the Latin with the same facility 
with which she had already mastered other languages. The 
result justified his prediction ; for “ in less than a year,” 
observes another contemporary, “ her admirable genius 
enabled her to obtain a good knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage, so that she could understand without much difiEi- 
culty whatever was written or spoken in it.”* 

Isabella inherited the taste of her father, John the Sec- 
ond, for the collecting of books. She endowed the con- 
vent of San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo, at the time of its 
foundation, 1477, with a library consisting principally of 
manuscripts.* The archives of Simancas contain cata- 

* L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 154, 182. 

’ Cairo de las Dofias, lib. 2, cap. 62 et seq., apud Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist, tom. yi. Ilust 21. — ^Pulgar, Leti^ (Amatelodami, 
1670,) let. 11. — L. Marineo, Coeas Memorables, fol. 182. — It is 
Btifficient evidence of her familiarity with the Latin, that the letters 
addressed to her by her confessor seem to have been written in that 
language and the Castilian indifierently, exhibiting occasionally a 
curious patchwork in the alternate use of each in the same epistle. 
See Correspondencia Epistolar, apod Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., 
tom. vi. Ilnst. 13. 

* Previous to the introduction of printing, collections of Ixxdcs 
were necessarily very small and thinly scattered, owing to the 
extreme cost of manuscripts. The learned Sees has collected some 
curious particulars relative to this matter. The most oopioos library 
which he could find any account o^ in the middle of the fifteeotli 
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logues of part of two separate oollectioDS^ belonging to 
her, whose broken remains have contributed to swell the 
magnificent library of the EscuriaL Most of them are in 
manuscript ; the richly colored and highly decorated bind, 
ing of these volumes (an art which the Spaniards derived 
from the Arabs) show how highly they were prized, and 
the worn and battered condition of some of them prove 
that they were not kept merely for show.^ 

c^tury, was owned by the counts of Benavente, and contained 
not more than one hundred and twenty volumes. Many of these 
were duplicates; of Livy alone there were eight copies. The 
cathedral churches in Spain rented their books every year by auc- 
tion to the highest bidders, whence they derived a considerable 
revenue. 

It would appear from a copy of Gratian’s Canons, preserved in the 
Celestine monastery in Paris, that the copyist was engaged twenty- 
one months in transcribing that manuscript. At this rate, the pro- 
duction of four thousand copies by one hand would require nearly 
eight thousand years, a work now easily performed in less than four 
months. Such was the tardiness in multiplying copies before the 
invention of printing. Two thousand volumes may be procured 
now at a price, which in those days would hardly have sufficed to 
purchase See Tratado de Monedas de Enrique 111., apud 

Moratin, Obras, ed. de la Acad., (Madrid, 1830,) tom. i. pp. 91, 92. 
Moratin argues from extreme cases. 

^Navagiero, Viaggio iatto in Spagna et in Franda, (Vinegia, 
1568,) fol. 23. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vL llust 17. 

The largest collection comprised about two hundred and one 
artides, or distinct works. Of these, about a third is taken up with 
theology, comprehending Bibles, psalters, missals, lives of saints, and 
works d the lathers ; one-fifth, civil law and the munidpal code of 
Spain ; one-fourth, andent dasslcs, modem literature, and romances 
of chivalry ; one-tenth, history ; the residue is devoted to ethics, 
medidne, grammar, astrology, etc. The only Italian author, beddea 
Leonardo Bruno d’Arezao, is Boccaodo. The works of the latter 
writer oondsted of the ** Fiammetta,’’ the treatises ^^De Cadbua 
Illnstrinm Vironun,*’ and **De Claris Mulieribns,” and probably 
the ** Decameron the first in the Italian, and the three last trans- 
lated into the Spanish. It is nngnlar, that neither of Boocaodo’s 
great oontemporaiiea, Dante and Pdrmrch, the former of whmn had 
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The qaeen muiifested the meet earnest soUcitade for the 
instruction of her own children. Her daughters were en« 
dowed by nature with amiable dispositions, that seconded 
her maternal efforts. The most competent masters, natire 
and foreign, especially from Italy, then so active in the 
revival of ancient learning, were employed in their tuition. 
This was particularly intrusted to two brothers, Antonio 
and Alessandro G^eraldino, natives of that country. Both 
were conspicuous for their abilities and classical erudition, 
and the latter, who survived his brother Antonio, was sub- 
sequently raised to high ecclesiastical preferments.* Under 
these masters, the infantas made attainments rarely per- 
mitted to the sex, and acquired such fomiliarity with the 
Latin tongue especially, as excited lively admiration among 
those over whom they were called to preside in riper years.^ 

been translated by Yillena, and imitated by Juan de Mena, half a 
century before, should have found a place in the collection. 

* Antonio, the eldest, died in 1488. Part of his Latin poetical 
works, entitled ^Sacred Bucolics,’’ was printed in 1505, at Sala- 
manca. The younger brother, Alessandro, alter bearing arms in the 
Portuguese war, was subsequently employed in the instruction of 
the infantas, finally embraoed the ecdesiastical state, and died 
bishop of St Domingo, in 1525. Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. 
vi. Ilust. 16. — Tiraboschi, Letteratura Italiana, tom. vi. part. 2, p. 
285. 

^ The learned Yalencian, Luis Yives, in his treatise " De Chris- 
tians FeminS,*’ remarks, ** iBtas nosier quatnor illas Isabellse regime 
filias, qoas paullo ante merooravi, eniditas vidit Non sine latidibits 
et admiratione refertur mihi passim In hac terrS Joannam, Philippi 
conjugem, Caroli hujns matrem, extempore latinis orationibus, qnse 
de more apud novos prindpes oppidatim habentur, latine reepon- 
dlsse. Idem de r^nS snS, Joannes sorore, Britanni pnsdicsnt; 
idem omnes de duabos aliis, quas in LusitanUt fato oonoessere.’* (De 
Christians FeminS, cap. 4, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vL 
Host 16.)— It appears, however, that Isabella was not inattentive to 
the mc»« hnmble mocomplishments, in the education of her daughters. 
** Regina,” says the same author, "nere, suere, aco pingere qnaltim* 
filias soas doctas esse volnit.” Another contemporary, the author 
of the Canro de las Dofias, (lib. 2, cap. 6*^ apod Mem. de la Acad. 
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A still deeper anxiety was shown in the education of her 
only son, Prince John, heir of the united Spanish mon- 
archies. Every precaution was taken to train him up in a 
manner that might tend to the formation of the character 
suited to his exalted station. He was placed in a class con- 
sisting of ten youths, selected from the sons of the principal 
nobility. Five of them were of his own age, and five of 
riper years, and they were all brought to reside with him 
in the palace. By this means it was hoped to combine the 
advantages of public with those of private education; 
which last, from its solitary character, necessarily excludes 
the subject of it from the wholesome influence exerted by 
bringing the powers into daily collision with antagonists of 
a similar age.‘ 

A mimic council was also formed on the model of a coun- 
cil of state, composed of suitable persons of more advanced 
standing, whose province it was to deliberate on, and to dis- 
cuss, topics connected with government and public policy. 
Over this body the prince presided, and here he was ini- 
tiated into a practical acquaintance with the important 
duties, which were to devolve on him at a future period of 
life. The pages, in attendance on his person, were also 
selected with great care from the cavaliers and young 
nobility of the court, many of whom afterwards filled with 

de Hist., Iliist. 21,) says, ^she educated her son and daughters, 
giving them masters of life and letters, and surrounding them with 
such persons as tended to make tliem vessels of election, and kings 
in Heaven.” 

Erasmus notices the literary attainments of the youngest daughter 
of the sovereigns, the unfortunate Catharine of Aragon, with unquali- 
fied admiration. In one of his letters, he styles her "egregie 
doctam and in another he remarks, ** Begina non tantum in 
sexns roiraculiiro literals est ; nec minus pietate suspicienda, qnam 
eniditione.” Epistoln, (Londini, 1642,) lib. 19, epist 31 ; lib. 2, 
efdst. 24. 

* Oviedo, Quinonagenaa, MS., dial, de Deia.— Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist, tom. vi. Host 14. 
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credit the meet oonsiderable poets in the state. The severer 
discipline of the prince was relieved by attention to more 
light and elegant accomplishments. He devoted many of 
his leisure hours to music, for which he had a fine natural 
taste, and in which he attained sufficient proficiency to per- 
form with skill on a variety of instruments. In short, his 
education was happily designed to produce that combina- 
tion of mental and moral excellence, which should fit him 
for reigning over his subjects with benevolence and wis- 
dom. How well the scheme succeeded is abundantly at- 
tested by the commendations of contemporary writers, both 
at home and abroad, who enlarge on his fonduess for letters, 
and for tlie society of learned men, on his various attain- 
ments, and more especially his Latin scholarship, and above 
all on his disposition, so amiable as to give promise of the 
highest excellence in maturer life, — ^a promise, alas I most 
unfortunately for his own nation, destined never to be 
realized.* 

Next to her family, there was no object which the queen 
had so much at heart, as the improvement of the young 
nobility. During the troubled reign of her predecessor, 
they had abandoned themselves to frivolous pleasure, or to 
a sullen apathy, from which nothing was potent enough to 
arouse them, but the voice of war.** Bhe was obliged to 

* Mem. de la Acad, de Hiat., tom. vL Hast. 14. 

Juan de la Encina, in the dedication to the prince, of his transla- 
tion of Virgirs Bucolics, pays the following compliment to the 
enlightened and liberal taste of Prince John. ** Favoresoeis tanto la 
sciencia andando acorn luUlado de tantos e tan doctfsimos varones, que 
no menos dejareis perdurable memoria de baber alargado e estendido 
los Ifmites e tdnuinos de la sciencia que losdel imperio.” The 
extraordinary promise of this young prince made his name known 
In distant parts of Europe, and his untimely death, which occurred 
in the twentieth year of his age, was commemorated by an epitaph 
of the learned Greek exile, Constantine liascaris. 

** Aficionados i la gumrra,” says Oviedo, speaking of some young 
nobles of his time, ** per su Kspanola jr mUuiral itMiaeion,^ Quincu*- 
genas, MS., bat 1, quinc. 1, dial. 36. 
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relinquish her plans of amelioration, during the all-engross- 
ing struggle with Granada, when it would have been es- 
teemed a reproach for a Spanish knight to have exchanged 
the post of danger in the field for the ef&minate pursuit of 
letters. But no sooner was the war brought to a dose, 
than Isabella resumed her purpose. She requested the 
learned Peter Martyr, who had come into Spain with the 
eouut of Tendilla, a few years previous, to repair to the 
court, and open a school there for the instruction of the 
young nobility In an epistle addressed by Martyr to 
Cardinal Mendoza, dated at Granada, April, 1492, he 
alludes to the promise of a liberal recompense from the 
queen, if he would assist in reclaiming the young cavaliers 
of the court from the idle and unprofitable pursuits, in 
which, to her great mortification, they consumed their 
hours. The prejudices to be encountered seem to have 
filled him with natural distrust of his success; for he 
remarks, ** Like their ancestors, they hold the pursuit of 
letters in light estimation, considering them an obstacle to 
success in the profession of arms, which alone they esteem 
worthy of honor.” He however expresses his confidence, 
that the generous nature of the Spaniards will make it 
easy to infuse into them a more liberal taste ; and, in a sub- 
sequent letter, he enlarges on the ^ good effects likely to 
result from the literary ambition exhibited by the heir 
apparent, on whom the eyes of the nation were naturally 
turned.”” 

For some acconnt of this eminent Italian scholar, see the post- 
script to Part I. Ckvp. 14. of this History. 

Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist. 102, 103. 

Lncio Marineo, in a discourse addressed to Charles V., thos 
notices the queen’s solicitude for the instruction of her young nobility. 
^ Isabella pnesertim Beghia roagnanima, virtutnm omnium maxima 
cnltrlx. Qn» qnidem multis et magnis oceupata negotiis, ut alils 
exemplum pneberet. a primis grammatkae rudimentis stndere ocsfut, 
et onmes su« domfis i^tdesomites utrinsqne sexOs noUliuin Ubero% 
pneoeptmrihus liberaliter et htmorifioe oondaotaaerodleDdai oominsii- 
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Martyr, in obedience to the royal summons, instantly ra* 
paired to court, and in the month of September following, 
we have a letter dated from Saragossa, in which he thus 
speaks of his success. My house, all day long, swarms 
with noble youths, who, reclaimed from ignoble pursuits to 
those of letter^ are now convinced that these, so &r from 
being a hindrance, are rather a help in the profession of 
arms. I earnestly inculcate on them, that consummate 
excellence in any department, whether of war or peace, is 
unattainable without science. It has pleased our royal 
mistress, the pattern of every exalted virtue, that her own 
near kinsman, the duke of Guimaraens, as well as the 
young duke of Villahermosa, the king’s nephew, should 
remain under my roof during the whole day ; an example 
which has been imitated by the principal cav^iers of the 
court, who, after attending my lectures in company with 
their private tutors, retire at evening to review them with 
these latter in their own quarters.” ^ 

Another Italian scholar, often cited as authority in the 
preceding portion of this work, Lucio Marineo Siculo, 
co-operated with Martyr in the introduction of a more 
liberal scholarship among the Castilian nobles. He was 
bom at Bedino in Sicily, and, after completing his studies 
at Rome under the celebrated Pomponio Leto, opened a 
school in his native island, where he continued to teach for 
five years. He was then induced to visit Spain, in 1486, 
with the admiral Henriquez, and soon took his place among 
the professors of Salamanca, where he filled the chairs of 
poetry and grammar with great applause for twelve years. 
He was subsequently transferred to the court, which he 
helped to illumine, by his exposition of the ancient classics, 
particularly the Latin.'* Under the auspices of these and 

dabat” Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vi. Apend. ld.«-See ako 
Oviedo, Quincuageiiaa, MS., hat. 1, qiiine. 1, diaL 66. 

” Peter Martyr, Ofm £(dst., ^ust. 116. 

^ A paiticolar account of Marineo’s wrilhip may be Ixuid hi 
VoL. II.— X2 
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other eminent scholars, both native and foreign, the young 
nobility of Castile shook off the indolence in which they had 
so long rusted, and applied with generous ardor to the cul* 
tivation of science ; so that, in the language of a contempo- 
rary, ** while it was a most rare occurrence, to meet with a 
person of illustrious birth, before the present reign, who 
had even studied Latin in his youth, there were now to be 
seen numbers every day, who sought to shed the lustre of 
letters over the martial glory inherited from their an- 
cestors.’* “ 

Nic. Antonio. (Bibliotheca Nova, tom. ii. Apend. p. 369.) The 
most important of these is his work ** De Bebtis Hbpanise Memora- 
bilibus,’* often dted, in the Castilian, in thb History. It is a rich 
repository of details respecting the geography, statisticM, and man- 
ners of the Peninsula, with a copious historical notice of events in 
Ferdinand and Isabella’s reign. The author’s insatiable curiosity, 
during a long residence in the country, enabled him to collect many 
facts, of a kind that do not fail within the ordinary compass of 
history; while his ea:tensive learning, and his familiarity with 
foreign models, peculiarly qualified him for estimating the institu- 
tions he describes. It must be confessed he is sufficiently partial to 
the land of his adoption. The edition, referred to in this work, is in 
black letter, printed before, or soon after, the author’s death (the date 
of which is uncertain), in 1539, at Alcalfl de Henares, by Juan Bro- 
car, one of a family long celebrated in the annals of Castilian print- 
ing. Marineo’s prologue concludes with the following noble tribute 
to letters. ** Porque t^os los otros bienes son subjectos a la fortune 
y mudables y en poco tiempo mndan muchos dueflos passando de 
unoB seftores en otros, mas los dones de letras y hystorias que se 
ofrescen para perpetuidad de memoria y fama son immortales y pro- 
rogan y guardan para siempre la memoria assi de los que los reciben, 
oomo de los que los ofrescen.” 

^ Sefnilveda, Democrites, apnd Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. 
vL nmt 16.<— Signorelli, Coltura nelle Sicilie, tom. iv. p. 318.— 
Tirabosohi, Leiteratura Italiana, tom. vii. part 3, lib. 3, cap. 4. — 
Comp. Lampillas, Saggio Storico-Apologetioo de la Letteratiura 
Spagnnola, (Qenova, 1778,) tom. ii. dis. 2, ‘sect 5. — The patriotic 
Abate is greatly scandalised by the degree of influence which Tira- 
heeehi mid other Italian critics ascribe to their own laogpiage over 
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The extent of this generous emulation may be gathered 
from the large correspondence both of Martyr and Marineo 
ii^ith their disciples, including the most considerable persons 
of the Castilian court ; it may be still further inferred from 
the numerous dedications to these persons, of contemporary 
publications, attesting their munificent patronage of literary 
enterprise ; and, still more unequivocally, from the zeal with 
which many of the highest rank entered on such severe 
literary labor as few, from the mere love of letters, are 
found willing to encounter. Don Gutierre de Toledo, son 
of the duke of Alva, and a cousin of the king, taught in 
the university of Salamanca. At the same place, Don 
Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, son of the count of Haro, who 
subsequently succeeded his father in the hereditary dignity 
of grand constable of Castile, read lectures on Pliny and 
Ovid. Don Alfonso de Manrique, son of the count of 
Paredes, was professor of Greek in the university of AlcalA 
All ages seemed to catch the generous enthusiasm ; and the 
marquis of Denia, although turned of sixty, made amends 
for the sins of his youth, by learning the elements of the 
Latin tongue, at this late period. In short, as Giovio 
remarks in his eulogium on Lebrija, ‘*No Spaniard was 
accounted noble who held science in indifference.’’ From 
a very early period, a courtly stamp was impressed on the 
poetic literature of Spain. A similar character was now 
imparted to its erudition ; and men of the most illustrious 

the Castilian, especially at thb period. The seven volumes, in 
which he has discharged his bile on the heads of the offenders, afford 
valuable materials for the historian of Spanish literature. Tiraboschi 
must be admitted to have the better of his antagonist in temper, if 
not in argument 

Among these we find copious translations from the andent das- 
sics, as Oesar, Appian, Plutarch, Plautus, Sallust, Maop, Justin, 
BoSthius, Apnlius, Herodian, afibrding strong evidence of the 
activity of the Cbstilian scholars in this department Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist, tom. vL pp. 406, 407. — Mendes, Typogra^diia Ein 
pafiola, pp. 136, 139. 
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birth seemed eager to lead the way in the difficult career 
of science, which was thrown open to the nation.'^ 

In this brilliant exhibition, those of the other sex must 
not be omitted, who contributed by their intellectual endow* 
ments to the general illumination of the period. Among 
them, the writers of that day lavish their panegyrics on the 
marchioness of Monteagudo, and Doha Maria Pacheco, of 
the ancient house of Mendoza, sisters of the historian, Don 
Diego Hurtado,'* and daughters of the accomplished count 
of Tendilla,'* who, while ambassador at Rome, induced 
Martyr to visit Spain, and who was grandson of the famous 
marquis of Santillana, and nephew of the grand cardinal.** 
This illustrious family, rendered yet more illustrious by its 
merits than its birth, is worthy of specification, as affording 

Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidadea, cap. 21. 

Lucio Marineo Sicolo, in his diacounie above alluded to, in which 
he exhibits the condition of letters under the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, enumerates the names of the nobility most conspicuous 
for their scholarship. This valuable document was to be found only 
in the edition of Marineo*s work, ** De Rebus Hispanise Memorabili- 
bus,” printed at Alcald, in 1630, whence it has been transferred by 
Clemencin to the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Acad- 
demy of History. 

^ His work ** Guerra de Granada,” was first published at Madrid, 
in 1610, and ^'may be compared,” says Nic. Antonio, in a judgment 
which has been ratified by the general consent of his countrymen, 
** with the compositions of Salluf^ or any other ancient historian.” 
His |K>etry and his celebrated picareneo novel ** Lasarillo de Tormes,” 
have made an epoch in the ornamental literature of Spain. 

Oviedo has devoted one of hisdiahigaes to this nobleman, equally 
distinguished by his successes in arms, letters, and love ; the last of 
which, according to that writer, he had not entirely resigned at the 
age of seventy. — Quiocuagenas, MS., bat 1, quinc. 1, dial. 28. 

* For an acooont of Santillana, see the First Chapter of this His* 
tory. The cardinal, in early life, is said to have translated for his 
fiuher the Aloeid, the Odyssey, Ovid, Valeiins Maximus, and Sal* 
litst (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vL llust 16.) This Hereu* 
lean would put modem school-boys to shame, and we may auj^ 
pose that partial versiont only of these authms are intended. 
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altogether the most remarkable combination of literary 
talent in the enlightened court of Castile. The queen’s 
instructor in the Latin language was a lady named Dofla 
Beatriz de Galindo, called from her peculiar attainments 
la Latinc^ Another lady, Doha Lucia de Medrano, publicly 
lectured on the Latin classics in the university of Salamanca. 
And another, Dofia Francisca de Lebrija, daughter of the 
historian of that name, filled the chair of rhetoric with 
applause at AlcalA But our limits will not allow a further 
enumeration of names, which should never be permitted to 
sink into oblivion, were it only for the rare scholarship, 
peculiarly rare in the female sex, which they displayed, in 
an age comparatively unenlightened." Female education 
in that day embraced a wider compass of erudition, in refer- 
ence to the ancient languages, than is common at present ; 
a circumstance attributable, probably, to the poverty of 
modem literature at that time, and the new and general 
appetite excited by the revival of classical learning in Italy. 
I am not aware, however, that it was usual for learned 
ladies, in any other country than Spain, to take part in the 
public exercises of the gymnasium, and deliver lectures 
from the chairs of the universities. This peculiarity, which 
may be referred in part to the queen’s influence, who 
encoun^ed the love of study by her own example, as well 
as by personal attendance on the academic examinations, 

^ Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vL Bust 16. — Oviedo, Quin- 
cuagenas, MS., dial, de Grizio. 

Sefior ClemendD has examined with much care the intellectual 
culture of the nation under Isabella, in the tixteenth Bvttraeion of 
his work. He has touched lightly on its poetical character, ocm- 
siclering, no doubt, that this had saffidently developed by other 
critics. His emay, however, is rich in information in regard to the 
scholarship and severer stndies of the period. The reader, who 
would pursue the inqnhy still further, may find abitndaiit materials 
in Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetns, tom. iL lib. 10, cap. 13 ei seq. 
—Idem, Bibliotheca HIspana Nova, (Matriii, 173^,) tom. L iL 
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may have been also suggested by a similar usage, already 
noticed, among the Spanish Ara^” 

While the study of the ancient tongues came thus into 
fashion with persons of both sexes, and of the highest 
rank, it was widely and most thoroughly cultivated by 
professed scholars. Men of letters, some of whom have 
been already noticed, were invited into Spain from Italy, 
the theatre, at that time, on which, from obvious local ad- 
vantages, classical discovery was pursued with greatest ardor 
and success. To this country it was usual also for Spanish 
students to repair, in order to complete their discipline in 
classical literature, especially the Greek, as first taught on 
sound principles of criticism, by the learned exiles from 
Constantinople. The most remarkable of the Spanish 
scholars, who made this literary pilgrimage to Italy, was 
Antonio de Lebrija, or Nebrissensis, as he is more fre- 
quently called from his Latin name.** After ten years 
passed at Bologna and other seminaries of repute, with 
particular attention to their interior discipline, he returnedt 
in 1473, to his native land, richly laden with the stores of 
various erudition. He was invited to fill the Latin chair 
at Seville, whence he was successively transferred to Sala- 
manca and Alcali, both of which places he long continued 
to enlighten by his oral instruction and publications. The 
earliest of these was his Introdueciones Latintu, the third 
edition of which was printed in 1485, being four years only 
from the date of the first ; a remarkable evidence of the 
growing taste for classical learning. A translation in the 
vernacular accompanied the last edition, arranged, at the 
queen’s suggestion, in columns parallel with those of the 
original text; a form which, since become common, was 
then a novelty The publication of his Castilian gram- 

” See Fart I. Chap. 8, of this History. 

® For a notice of this scholar, see the postscript to PmI I. Chapu 
IL of this History. 

** Mendes, Typographia Eq[iallola, pp. 271, 272. 
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mar, ** Orammaiica OadiUanaf* followed in 1492 ; a treatiae 
designed particularly for the instruction of the ladies of the 
court llie other productions of this indefiatigable scholar 
embrace a large circle of topics, independently of his vari* 
ous treatises on philology and critidsni. Some were trans- 
lated into French and Italian, and their republicatiou has 
been continued to the last century. No man of his own, 
or of later times, contributed more essentially than Lebrija 
to the introduction of a pure and healthful erudition into 
Spain. It is not tr>o much to say, that there was scarcely 
an eminent Spanish scholar in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, who had not formed himself on the instruc- 
tions of this master.*^ 

Another name worthy of commemoration, is that of 
Arias Barbosa, a learned Portuguese, who, after passing 
some years, like Lebrija, in the schools of Italy, where he 

In the second edition, published 1482, the author states, that no 
work of the time had a greater circulation, more than a thousand 
copies of it, at a high price, having been disposed of in the preced- 
ing year. Ibid., p. 237. 

^ Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, tom. L pp. 182-189. — Lam- 
pillas, Letteratura Spagnuola, tom. ii. dis. 2, sec. 8. — Dialogo de las 
Lenguas, apiid Mayans y Siscitr, Origenes, (Madrid, 1737,) tom. iL 
pp. 46, 47. 

Ludo Marineo pays the following elegant oompliment to this 
learned Spaniard, in his discourse before quoted. '^Amisit nnper 
Hisimnia maximum sui cultorem in re Htterarik, Antouium Nebris- 
sensem, qui primus ex ItalU in Hispaniam Musas adduxU, quibus- 
cntn barbariem ex suS patriS fngavit, et Hispaniam totam lingnis 
I.<Ntin« lectionibiis illustravit.’* **Memermt id,” says Gomes de 
l*a8tn> of Lebrija, ^et mnito majors bominis eruditio, col Hispania 
dei>et, quicquid habei bonantm literarum.” 

The acute author of tlie ** Dialogo de las Lenguas,” while he rea- 
ders ample homage to Lebrija's Latin erudition, disputes bis critical 
aeqtiaintatice with his own language, from hb being a native <ii 
Andalusia, where the Castilian was not spoken with purity. ^ Ha* 
blaba y escrivia oomo en el Andalocia y no oemoea la Gastilla.” P. 
92. See abopp. 9, 10.46,58. 
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Studied the ancient tongues under the guidance of Poli* 
tiuo, was induced to establish his residenoe in Spain. In 
1489, we find him at Salamanca, where he continued for 
twenty, or, according to some accounts, forty years, teach* 
ing in the departments of Oreek and rhetoric. At the 
close of that period he returned to Portugal, where he 
superintended the education of some of the members of 
the royal finnily, and survived to a good old age. Barbosa 
was esteemed ii^erior to Lebrija in extent of various erudi- 
tion, but to have surpassed him in an accurate knowledge 
of the Greek and poetical criticism. In the formmr, inde^, 
he seen^ to have obtained a greater repute than any Span- 
ish scholar of the time. He composed some valuable works, 
especially on ancient prosody. The unwearied assiduity 
and complete success of his academic labors have secured 
to him a high reputation among the restorers of ancient 
learning, and especially that of reviving a livelier relish 
for the study of the Greek, by conducting it on principles 
of pure criticism, in the same manner as Lebrija did with 
the Latin.* 

The scope of the present work precludes the possibility 
of a copious enumeration of the pioneers of ancient learn- 
ing, to whom Spain owes so large a debt of gratitude.* 

* Bsihoss, Bibliothecs Luutans, (Lisboa Occidental, 1741,) tom. 
i. pp. 76-78. — Signorelli, Coltnra nolle Sictlie, tom. iv. pp. 315-321. 
— Mayans y Ksctr, Oiigones, tom. L p. 173.— Lampillas, Letteratura 
Spangnuda, tom. iL die. 2, sect. 5. — Nic. AnUmio, Bibliotheca Nova, 
tom. i. pp. 170, 171. 

* Among these are particolarly deserving of attention the brothers 
John and Francis Vergura, professors at Alcali, the latter of whom 
was esteemed one the most aooom|di8hed scholars of the age; 
NtiSes de Gusman, of the ancient hoose of that name, iwofessor (or 
many years at Salamanca and Alcali, and the author of the Latin 
version in the Sanons Polyglot Gardinal Ximenes; he left behind 
him nomerods works, especially oominentaries on the classics; Oli- 
vario,whoie curious erudition was abundantly exhibited in bis illus- 
trations of doero and other Latin authon; and lastly Vivei^ whose 
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• The Caatilian scholars of the close of the fifteenth, and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, may take rank with 
their illustrious contemporaries of Italy. They could not 
indeed achive such brilliant results in the discovery of the 
remains of antiquity, for such remains had been long scat- 
tered and lost amid the centuries of exile and disastrous 
warfare consequent on the Saracen invasion. But they 
were unwearied in their illustrations, both oral and written, 
of the ancient authors ; and their numerous commentaries, 
translations, dictionaries, grammars, and various works of 
criticism, many of which, though now obsolete, passed into 
repeated editions in their own day, bear ample testimony 
to the generous zeal with which they conspired to raise 
their contemporaries to a proper level for contemplating 
the works of the great masters of antiquity; and well 
entitled them to the high eulogium of Erasmus, that ** lib- 
eral studies were brought, in the course of a few years, in 
Spain to so flourishing a condition, as might not only excite 
the admiration, but serve as a model to the most cultivated 
nations of Europe.”-* 

The Spanish universities were the theatre on which this 
classical erudition was more especially displayed. Previous 
to Isabella’s reign, there were but few schools in the king- 
dom; not one indeed of any note, except in Salamanca; 
and this did not escape the blight which fell on every gen- 

fmme rather belongs to Europe than his own country, who, when 
only twentV'Six yearn old, drew from Erasmus the enoomium, that 
** there waa scarcely any one of the age whom he could venture to 
compare with him in philosophy, eloquence, and liberal learning.’* 
But the most unequivocal testimony to the deep and various scholar- 
ship of the period is afforded by that snpendoos literary work of 
Cardinal Ximenes, the Polyglot Bible, whose versions in the Greek, 
Latin, and Oriental temgnes were collated, with a single exception, 
by Spanish scholars, flrumm, Epistohe, lib. 19. epist. 101.— Lam- 
inllss, Lsttermtura Spagnuola, lorn. ii. pp. 382-3S4, 495, 792-794; 
tom. ii p. 206 et seq.— Gomel, De Beta Gestis, kL 87. 

* Eiwnos^ Epistta, p. 977. 
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erotts study. But under the cheering patronage of the 
present government, they were soon filled, and widely mul- 
tiplied. Academies of repute were to be found in Seville, 
Toledo, Salamanca, Granada, and AlcaU; and learned 
teachers were drawn from abroad by the most liberal emol- 
uments. At the head of these establishments stood ‘*the 
illustrious city of Salamanca,’’ as Marineo fondly terms it, 

mother of all liberal arts and virtues, alike renowned for 
noble cavaliers and learned men.” " Such was its reputa- 
tion, that foreigners as well as natives were attracted to its 
schools, and at one time, according to the authority of the 
same professor, seven thousand students were assembled 
within its walls. A letter of Peter Martyr, to his patron 
the count of Tendilla, gives a whimsical picture of the 
literary enthusiasm of this place. The throng was so great 
to hear his introductory lecture on one of the Satires of 
Juvenal, that every avenue to the hall was blockaded, and 
the professor was borne in on the shoulders of the students. 
Professorships in every department of science then studied, 
as well as of polite letters, were established at the university, 
the ** new Athens,” as Martyr somewhere styles it. Before 
the close of Isabella’s reign, however, its glories were 
rivalled, if not eclipsed, by those of AlcaU ; ^ which com- 
bined higher advantages for ecclesiastical with civil educa- 
tion, and which, under the splendid patronage of Cardinal 
Ximenes, executed the fSunous polyglot version of the 

** moy ssdaredds ritidad de Rslamanca. rosdre de las artes 
liberalcB, y todas virtiidss, y ansi de cavalleros onmo de letrados 
varones. nmy iloslrs.’' Cosas Memorables, Ibl. 1 1 . — Chacon, Hist de 
la Uniremidad de Salamanca, a|Mid Semanarto Emdito, tom. xviii. 

pp. 

••“Academia Oomplntensis," says Erasmns of this university, 
“ non alinnde celelritatem nominis siispicata est qulim a oomplec- 
tendo linanas ac bonas Uteras. Cujns pnedpanm oramentnm est 
egrefdns ille eenex, plandqne diipins qni miilttis vincat Nestoras, 
Antonins Nebrissmiris.” EpiaLad Ludovicnm ViveA,1521. Epis- 
loltt, p. 755. 
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Scriptures, the most stupendous literary enterprise of that 
age,*‘ 

This active cultivation was not confined to the dead lan- 
guages, but spread more or less over every department of 
knowledge. Theological science, in particular, received a 
large share of attention. It had always formed a principal 
object of academic instruction, though suffered to languish 
under the universal corruption of the preceding reign. It 
was so common for the clergy to be ignorant of the most 
elementary knowledge, that the council of Aranda found it 
necessary to pass an ordinance, the year before Isabella’s 
accession, that no person should be admitted to orders who 
was ignorant of Latin. The queen took the most effectual 
means for correcting this abuse, by raising only competent 
persons to ecclesiastical dignities. The highest stations in 
the church were reserved for those who combined the 
highest intellectual endowments with unblemished piety. 
Cardinal Mendoza, whose acute and comprehensive mind 
entered with interest into every scheme for the promotion 
of science, was archbishop of Toledo ; Talavera, whose hos- 
pitable mansion was itself an academy for men of letters, 
and whose princely revenues were literally dispensed for 
their support, was raised to the see of Granada; and 
Xiraenes, whose splendid literary projects will require more 
particular notice hereafter, succeeded Mendoza in the pri- 
macy of Spain. Under the protection of these enlightened 

” Cosas Meinorables, ubi supra.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist 
57. — Gomes, De Bebus Geatia, Ub. 4. — Chacon, Univeraidad de telap 
manca, obi aopra. 

It appears that the practice of scraping with the feet as an exprea- 
aion of disapprobation, familiar in oiir nniversitiee, is of venerable 
antiquity ; for Martyr mentions, that he was salated with it before 
finishing his discourse by one or two idle youths, dissatisfied with its 
lenyrth. The lecturer, however, seems to have given general satis- 
fiictioD, for he was eacorted back in triumph to hia lodginga, to use 
bia own language, ** like a victor in the Olympic games,” alter the 
oondaekm of the exerdae. 
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patrons, theol<^cal studies were pursued with ardor, the 
Scriptures copiously illustrated, and sacred eloquence culti- 
vated with success. 

A similar impulse was felt in the other walks of science. 
Jurisprudence assumed a new aspect, under the learned 
labors of Montalvo.** The mathematics formed a principal 
branch of education, and were successfully applied to 
astronomy and geography. Valuable treatises were pro- 
duced on medicine, and on the more familiar practical arts, 
as husbandry, for example.* History, which since the time 
of Alfonso the Tenth had been held in higher honor and 
more widely cultivated in Castile than in any other Euro- 
pean state, began to lay aside the garb of chronicle, and to 
be studied on more scientific principles. Charters and 
diplomas were consulted, manuscripts collated, coins and 
lapidary inscriptions deciphered, and collections made of 
these materials, the true basis of authentic history ; and an 
office of public archives, like that aow existing at Siraancas, 
was established at Burgos, and placed under the care of 
Alonso de Mota, as keeper, with a liberal salary.* 

Nothing could have been more opportune for the enlight- 
ened purposes of Isabella, than the introduction of the art 
of printing into Spain, at the commencement, indeed in the 
very first year, of her reign. She saw, from the first moment, 
all the advantages which it promised for diffusing and per- 

** For some remarks on the labors of this distint^ished jurisoon- 
snlt, see Part I. Chap. 6, and Part II. Chnp. 26, of the present work. 

* The moat retnaHtable of these latter is Herrera’s treatise on Agri- 
cultnre, which since its publication in Toledo, in 1520, has passed 
through a varietj of editions at home and translations abroad. Nic. 
Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, tom. i. p, 603. 

* This wilection, with the ill luck whidi has too often befallen 
such rej^torles in Spain, was burnt in the war of the Communities, 
in the time of Charles V. Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vi. Host 
16.*— Morales, Ohras, tom. viL p. 18.— Informe de Riol, who partio- 
nlarly notices the solidtude of Ferdinand and Isabella for pre- 
serving the public dooumenta. 
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petuating the discoveries of sdenoe. She encouraged its 
establiahinent by large privileges to those who exercised it^ 
whether natives or foreigners, and by causing many of the 
works, composed by her subjects, to be print^ at her oWn 
charge.** 

Among the earlier printers we frequently find the names 
of Germans ; a people, who to the original merits of the dis- 
covery may justly add that of its propagation among every 
nation of Europe. We meet with a pragmdUca^ or royal 
ordinance, dated in 1477, exempting a German, named 
Theodoric, from taxation, on the ground of being one of 
the principal persons in the discovery and practice of the 
art of printing books, which he had brought with him into 
Spain at great risk and expense, with the design of enno- 
bling the libraries of the kingdom.” ** Monopolies for print- 
ing and selling books for a limited period, answering to the 
modem copyright, were granted to certain persons, in con- 
sideration of their doing so at a reasonable rate.*^ It seems 
to have been usual for the printers to be also the publishers 
and venders of books. These exclusive privil^es, however, 
do not appear to have been carried to a mischievous extent 
Foreign books, of every description, by a law of 1480, were 
allowed to be imported into the kingdom, free of all duty 
whatever ; an enlightened provision, which might furnish a 
useful hint to legislators of the nineteenth century.** 

** Mendes, Typogmphia Espaftola, p. 51. 

** Archive de Murcia, apod Mem. de la Acad, de Hlat, tom. vi« 
p.244. 

” Mendez, Typngrapbia EapaSola, pp. 62, S32. 

* Ordenanpas Realea lib. 4, tit. 4, ley 22.— Ths preamble of this 
statnte is expreased in the following enlightened terms; ^'ConMide- 
rando los Beyet de glorioaa memoria quanto era provechoao y hon- 
roso^ qne a estot sos reynns ae truzeiieD librosde otras partes para qiie 
con elloB se bizieasen los bombrss l^radoa quisieron y ordenaroo, 
qne de lot libros no se pagasse d alcavala. . . . « Lo qua! parece 
qite redunda en proveebo aniverMd de todoa, y en sainoblerimlento 

Buestros Beynoa.** 
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The first press appears to have been erected at Valenda, 
in 1474; although the glory of precedence is stoutly con- 
tested by several places, and especially by Barcelona.• ** 
The first work printed was a collection of songs, composed 
for a poetical contest in honor of the Virgin, for the most 
part in the Limousin or Valencian dialect.** In the fol- 
lowing year the first ancient classic, being the works of Sal- 
lust, was printed ; and, in 1478, there appeared from the 
same press a translation of the Scriptures, in the Limousin, 
by Father Boniface Ferrer, brother of the famous Domin- 
ican, St. Vincent Ferrer." Through the liberal patronage 
of the government, the art was widely diffused ; and before 
the end of the fifteenth century, presses were established 
and in active operation in the principal cities of the united 
kingdom ; in Toledo, Seville, Ciudad Beal, Granada, Val- 
ladolid, Burgos, Salamanca, Zamora, Saragossa, Valencia, 
Barcelona, Monte Bey, Lerida, Murcia, Tolosa, Tarragona, 
Alcali de Henares, and Madrid. 

It is painful to notice amidst the judicious provisions for 
the encouragement of science, one so entirely repugnant to 
their spirit as the establishment of the censorship. By an 
ordinance, dated at Toledo, July 8th, 1502, it was decreed, 
that, " as many of the books sold in the kingdom were 
defective, or false, or apocryphal, or pregnant with vain 

• Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part 2, lib. 2, cap. 6. — 
Moidea, TTpographia Espaftola, pp. 55, 93. 

Booterwek intimates, that the art of printing was first practised 
in Spain by German printers at Seville, m the beginning o/ the «ix- 
teenth eenturg, (Bonterwek, Geschichte der Poesie nnd Beredsam- 
keit, (Gfittingen, 1801-17,) band iii. p. 98.)— He appears to have 
been misled by a solitary example quoted from Mayana y Biscar. 
The want of materials has more than onoe led this eminent critic to 
bnild sweeping condnalons on slender premisea. 

^ The title of the book is ** Certamen poetieh en lohor de la Con- 
oeclo,** Valencia, 1474, 4to. The name of the printer is wanting. 
Mendel, Tyfiogmphia £B|>a&ola, p. 50. 

" Ibid., pp. 61-63. 
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and superstitious novelties, it was therefore ordered that no 
book should hereafter be printed without special license 
from the king, or some person regularly oommissioned by 
him for the purpose.” The names of the commissioners 
then follow, consisting mostly of ecclesiastics, archbishops 
and bishops, with authority respectively over their several 
dioceses.^ This authority was devolved in later times, 
under Charles the Fifth and his successoTs, on the Council 
of the Supreme, over which the iniquisitor-general presided 
ea^offieio. The immediate agents employed in the exami- 
nation were also drawn from the Inquisition, who exercised 
this important trust, as is well known, in a manner most 
fatal to the interests of letters and humanity. Thus a 
provision, destined in its origin for the advancement of 
science, by purifying it from the crudities and corruptions 
which naturally infect it in a primitive age, contributed 
more effectually to its discouragement, than any other 
which could have been devised, by interdicting the free- 
dom of expression, so indispensable to freedom of inquiry.^ 

While endeavoring to do justice to tl^e progress of civil- 
ization in this reign, I should regret to present to the reader 
an over-colored picture of its results. Indeed, less emphasis 
should be laid on any actual results, than on the spirit of 

^ Mendes, Typographia Espafiola, pp. 52, 53.— Pragmiticas del 
Beyno, fol. 138, 139. 

^ Llorente, Hiat de I’lnquisitioii, tom. i. chap. 13, art 1. 

** Adempto |>er inquigithnes** says Tacitus of the gloomy Umss of 
Domitian, ** et loqiiendi aiidiendique oommercio.’’ (Vita Agrioolflo, 
sec. 2.) Beaumarchais, in a merrier vein, indeed, makes the same 
hitter reflectiona ^*11 s’est 5tabli dans Madrid un systtoe de 
liberty snr la rente des productions, qui s’^tend mSme 5 celles de la 
presse ; et que, piairvu que je ne parle en mes Scrits ni de rantoritS, 
ni de culte, ni de la politique, nl de la morale, ni des gens en place, 
ni des corps en credit, di de FOp^ra, ni des autres spectacles, ni de 
persotine qui tienne i quelqne ^ose, je pais tool imprimer lilnw- 
meot soos rinspection de deux oo trois oenseam'* M srisge de 
Figaro^ acts 5, sc. 3. 
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improvemetit, which they imply in the nation, and the lib* 
eral dtapoeitions of the government. The fifteenth century 
was distinguished by a zeal for research and laborious acqui- 
sition, especially in ancient literature, throughout Europe, 
which showed itself in Italy in the beginning of the age, 
and in Spain, and- some other countries, towards the close. 
It was natural that men should explore the long-buried 
treasures descended from their ancestors, before venturing 
on anything of their own creation. Their efforts were emi- 
nently successful ; and, by opening an acquaintance with the 
immortal productions of ancient literature, they laid the 
best foundation for the cultivation of the modem. 

In the sciences, their success was more equivocal. A 
blind reverence for authority, a habit of speculation, 
instead of experiment, so pernicious in physics, in short, 
an ignorance of the true principles of philosophy, often 
led the scholars of that day in a wrong direction. Even 
when they took a right one, their attainments, under all 
these impediments, were necessarily so small, as to be 
scarcely perceptible, when viewed from the brilliant heights 
to which science has arrived in our own age. Unfortunately 
for Spain, its subsequent advancement has been so retarded, 
that a comparison of the fifteenth century with those which 
succeeded it, is by no means so humiliating to the former 
as in some other countries of Europe ; and, it is certain, 
that in general intellectual fermentation, no period has 
surpassed, if it can be said to have rivalled, the age of 
Isabella. 
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CSASTILIAN LITERATUBE. — ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY. — 
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National Spirit of the Literature of this Epoch. 

Ornamental or polite literature, which, emanating 
from the taste and sensibility of a nation, readily exhibits 
its various fluctuations of fashion and feeling, was stamped 
in Spain with the distinguishing characteristics of this 
revolutionary age. The Provencal, which reached such 
high perfection in Catalonia, and subsequently in Aragon^ 
as noticed in an introductory chapter,' expired with the 
union of this monarchy with Castile, and the dialect ceased 
to be applied to literary purposes altogether, after the Cas- 
tilian became the language of the court in the united king- 
doms. The poetry of Castile, which throughout the present 
reign continued to breathe the same patriotic spirit, and to 
exhibit the same national peculiarities that had distinguished 
it from the time of the Cid, submitted soon after Ferdinand’s 
death to the influence of the more polished Tuscan, and 
henceforth, losing somewhat of its distinctive physiognomy, 
assumed many of the prevalent features of continental 
literature. Thus the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
becomes an epoch as memorable in literary, as in dvif 
history. 

' Eichhom, Oeechichte der Hollar and litteratar der Nsoeren 
Biropa, (GSttingen, 1796-1811,) pp. 129, 180.— Ses also ths 
dosioQ of the fntrodoedoii, Sec. 2, of this ^ 

VoL. II.— IS 
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The moet copious vein of fancy, in that day, was turned 
in the direction of the prose romance of chivalry ; now sel- 
dom disturbed, even in its own country, except by the 
antiquary. The circumstances of the age naturally led to 
its production. The romantic Moorish wars, teeming with 
adventurous exploit and picturesque incident, carried on 
with the natural enemies of the Christian knight, and open- 
ing moreover all the legendary stores of Oriental fable, — 
the stirring adventures by sea as well as land, — above all, 
the discovery of a world l^yond the waters, whose unknown 
r^ons gave full scope to the play of the imagination, all 
contributed to stimulate the appetite for the incredible 
chimeras, the menzogney of chivalry. The pub- 

lication of Am^is de Gaula ’’ gave a decided impul^ to 
this popular feeling. This romance, which seems now well 
ascertained to be the production of a Portuguese in the lat- 
ter half of the fourteenth century,* was first printed in a 
Spanish version, probably not far from 1490.* Its editor, 

* Nic. Antonio seems unwilling to relinquish the pretensions of 
his own nation to the authorship of this romance. (S^ Bibliotheca 
Nova, tom. ii. p. 394.) Later critics, and among them Lampilias, 
(Ensayo Historioo-Apolog^tioo de la Literatiira Kspafiola, (Madrid, 
1789,) tom. y. p. 168,) who resigns no more than he is compelled to 
do^ are less disposed to contest the claims of the Portuguese. Mr. 
Southey has cited two docoments, one historical, the other poetical, 
which seem to place its oom(>06iti<m by Loheira in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century beyond any reasonable doubt. (See Amadis 
of Gaul, pref., — also Sarmiento, Memorias para la Historia de la 
Poesfo y Foetas Espalioles, Obras Posthumas, (Madrid, 1775,) tom. 
i. p. 239.) Booterwek, and after him Bismondi, without addudng 
any authority, have fixed the era d* Lobeini's death at 1325. Dante, 
who died but four years preyious to that date, furnishes a negative 
argument, at least, against this, since, in his notice of some doughty 
names of chivalry then popular, he makes no allusion to Amadis, the 
best of all. Inferno, cantos v., zxxi. 

exceileiit M romance "Tirante the White,” TirmU lo 
Mimky was printed at Vriencta in 1496. (See M^es, Typo- 
gnqdiia Espallola, tom. L pp. 72-76.) as Cervantes asserts^ the 
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Gard OrdoHex de Montalvo, states, in his prologue, that 
** he corrected it from the ancient originals, pruning it of 
all superfluous phrases, and substituting others of a more 
polished and elegant style.” ^ How far its character was 
benefited by this work of purification may be doubted; 
although it is probable it did not sufier so much by such a 
process as it would have done in a later and more cultivated 
period. The simple beauties of this fine old romance, its 
bustling incidents, relieved by the delicate play of Oriental 
machinery, its general truth of portraiture, above all, the 
knightly character of the hero, who graced the prowess of 
chivalry with a courtesy, modesty, and fidelity unrivalled 

** Aniadis ** was the first book of chivalry printed in Spain, it mnat 
have been anterior to Uiis date. This is rendered probable by Mon* 
talvo’s prologue to his edition at Saragossa, in 1521, still preserved 
in the royal library at Madrid, where he alludes to bis former pub- 
lication of it in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. (Cervantes, 
Don Quixote, ed. PelHoer, Discurso Prelim.) 

Mr. Dunlop, who has analysed these romances with a patience 
that more will be disposed to commend than imitate, has been led 
into the error of supposing that the first eilition of the ** Amadis” 
was printed at Seville, in 1526, from detached fragments appearing in 
the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and sulisequeDtly by Montalvo, 
at Salamanca, in 1547. See History of Prose fiction, voL it 
chap. 10. 

* The following is Montalvo’s brief prologue to the introduction 
of the first book. ** Aqvi oamlen9a el primero libro del esforpsdo et 
virtuoso cauallero Amadis hijo del rey Perion de Gaula; y delm 
reyna Elisena : el qnal fue oor^do y emendado por el honrado y 
virtnoso cauallero Gamordofies de Montalvo, regidor dela noble 
nilla de Medina del campo ; et corregiole delos antiguos originales 
qne estanan oormptos, et oompuestos en antigno estilo: por falta 
delos difermites escriptores. Qultando mnchas palabras superfioas ; 
et poniendo otras de mas polido y elegante estilo: tocantes ala 
caualleria et actos ddla, animando !os oorapones gmitiles de manse- 
bos bdioosos que eon grandisBimo af^to ahvasan el arte dela miltcta 
corporal aitinuuido la immortal memorla del arte de oaualWia no 
menos honestifldmo qne glorioeo.’’ Amadis de Gaula, (Vencda, 
1688,) §ol h 
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in the creations of romance, soon recommended it to popular 
favor and imitation A continuation, bearing the title of 

Las Sergas de Esplandian,” was given to the world by 
Montalvo himself, and grafted on the original stock, as the 
jSfth book of the Amadis, before 1510. A sixth, containing 
the adventures of his nephew, was printed at Salamanca in 
the course of the last^roentioned year ; and thus the idle 
writers of the day continued to propagate dulness through 
a series of heavy tomes, amounting in all to four and twenty 
books, until the much-abused public would no longer suffer 
the name of Amadis to cloak the manifold sins of his 
posterity Other knights-errant were sent roving about 
the world at the same time, whose exploits would fill a 
library ; but fortunately they have been permitted to pass 
into oblivion, from which a few of their names only have 
been rescued by the caustic criticism of the curate in Don 
Quixote ; who, it will be remembered, after declaring that 
the virtues of the parent shall not avail his posterity, con- 
demns them and their companions, with one or two excep- 
tions only, to the fatal funeral pile.* 

* Nio. Antonio enumerates the editions of thirteen of this donghty 
family of knights-errant (Bibliotheca Nova, tom. ii. pp. 394, 395.) 
^e dismisses his notice with the reflection, somewhat more charita^ 
ble than that of Don Quixote’s curate, that he had felt little inter- 
est in Investigating these fables, yet was willing to admit, with 
others, that their reading was not wholly useless.” 

Moratin has collected an appalling catalogue of port of the books 
of chivalry published in Spain at the close of the fifteenth and the 
following century. The fiwt on tlie list is the Cared de Amor^ per 
Diego Hernandez de San Pedro, en Burgos, afio de 1496. Obras, 
tom. i. pp. 93-98. 

* Cervantes, Don Quixote, tom. i part. 1, cap. 6. 

The curate’s wrath is very emphatically expressed. “ Pues vayan 
todos al corral, dixo el Cura, que a tnieco de quemar a la reyna Pin- 
tlqiiinle^^rm, y «1 pastor Darinel y a sus eglogas, y a las oidiabladasy 
reviieltas raaones de sn autor, quemara con ellns al padre qoe me 
engendro si andublera en figiira de caballero andante.” The author 
of the ** Dialogo de las Lenguas ” chimes in with the same tone of 
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These romances of chivalry must have undoubtedly con- 
tributed to nourish those exaggerated sentiments, which 
from a very early period entered into the Spanish charac- 
ter. Their evil influence, in a literary view, resulted less 
from their improbabilities of situation, which they possessed 
in common with the inimitable Italian epics, than from the 
false pictures which they presented of human character, 
familiarizing the eye of the reader with such models as 
debauched the taste, and rendered him incapable of relish- 
ing the chaste and sober productions of art It is remark- 
able that the chivalrous romance, which was so copiously 
cultivated through the greater part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, should not have assumed the poetic form, as in Italy, 
and indeed among our Norman ancestors ; and that, in its 
prose dress, no name of note appears to raise it to a high 
degree of literary merit. Perhaps such a result might have 
been achieved, but for the sublime parody of Cervantes, 
which cut short the whole race of knights-errant, and by 
the fine irony, which it threw around the mock heroes of 
chivalry, extinguished them for ever.^ 

The most popular poetry of this period, that springing 

criticism. ^ Los quales/’ he says, speaking of books of chivalry, ** de 
mas de ser mentirossissimos, son tai mal compuestos, a^i por dezir las 
mentiras tan desvergonyadas, oomo por tener el eirtilo desbara^ado, 
que no ay buen estomago que lo pneda leer.’’ Apud Mayans y Sls- 
car, Orlgenes, tom. ii. p. 158. 

» The labors of Bowles, Rios, Arrieta, Pelliccr, and Navarrets 
would seem to have left little to desire in r^ard to the illustration 
of Cervantes. But the commentaries of Clemendn, published since 
this chapter was written, in 1833, show how much yet remained to 
be supplied. They afford the most copious illustrations, both 
literary and historical, of his author, and exhibit that nice taste in 
verbal criticism, which is not always joined with snch extensive 
erudition. Unfortunately, the premature death of Clemencin has 
left the work unfinished ; but the fragment completed, whldi reaches 
to the dose of the Flivt Fart, is of suffident value permanently to 
associate the name of its autibor with that of the greatest genius 
his ocmatfy. 
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from the body of the people, and most intimately ad- 
dreesed to it, is the ballads, or romances, as they are termed 
in Spain. These indeed were familiar to the Peninsula as 
far back as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; but in 
the present reign they received a fresh impulse from the 
war with Granada, and composed, under the name of the 
Moorish ballads, what may perhaps be regarded, without 
too high praise, as the most exquisite popular minstrelsy of 
any age or country. 

The humble narrative lyrics making up the mass of bal« 
lad poetry, and forming the natural expression of a simple 
state of society, would seem to be most abundant in nations 
endowed with keen sensibilities, and placed in situations of 
excitement and powerful interest, fitted to develop them. 
The light and lively French have little to boast of in this 
way.* The Italians, with a deeper poetic feeling, were too 
early absorbed in the gross business habits of trade, and 
their literature received too high a direction from its mas- 
ter spirits, at its very commencement, to allow any consid- 
erable deviation in this track. The countries where it has 
most thriven, are probably Great Britain and Spain. The 
English and the Scotch, whose constitutionally pensive and 
even melancholy temperament has been deepened by the 
sober complexion of the climate, were led to the cultivation 
of this poetry still further by the stirring scenes of feudal 
warfare in which they were engaged, especially along the 
borders. The Spaniards, to similar sources of excitement, 
added that of high religious feeling in their struggles with 

* The fabliaux cannot furly be considered as an exception to this. 
These graceful HtUe performances, the work of professed bards, who 
had nothing further in view than the amusem^t of a listless audi- 
ence, have little claim to be considered as the expression of national 
feeling mr sentiment The poetrj of the south of France, more Lm- 
paasioaed and lyrical in its ^aracter, wears the stamp, not merely of 
patriciim but refined artifioe, which must not be confounded 

with the natuiml ^w of popular minstretey. 
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the Saracens, which gave a somewhat loftier character to 
their effiisions. Fortunately for them, their early annals 
gave birth, in the Cid, to a hero whose personal renown 
was identified with that of his country, round whose name 
might be concentrated all the scattered lights of song, thus 
enabling the nation to build up its poetry on the proudest 
historic recollections.* The feats of many other heroes, 
fabulous as well as real, were permitted to swell the stream 
of traditionary verse ; and thus a body of poetical annals, 
springing up as it were from the depths of the people, was 
bequeathed from sire to son, contributing, perhaps, more 
powerfully than any real history could have done, to infuse 
a common principle of patriotism into the scattered mem* 
bers of the nation. 

There is considerable resemblance between the early 
Spanish ballad and the Britbh. The latter afibrds more 
situations of pathos and deep tenderness, particularly those 
of suffering, uncomplaining love, a favorite theme with old 
English poets of every description.** We do not find, 
either, in the ballads of the Peninsula, the wild, romantic 
adventures of the roving outlaw, of the Bobin Hood genus, 
which enter so largely into English minstrelsy. The former 
are in general of a more sustained and chivalrous charac* 
ter, less gloomy, and although fierce not so ferocious, nor so 
decidedly tragical in their aspect, as the latter. The bal* 

*How far the achievements dalmed for the Gampeador are 
strictly true, is little to the purpose. It is enough that they were 
reorived as true, thronghout the Penii»ttla, as far back as the twelfth, 
or, at latest, the thirteenth century. 

^ One exception, among others, readily occnrs in the pathetic old 
ballad of the Coude Alaroos, whose wolul catastrc^he, with the on* 
resisting sttfiering of the countess, suggests many points of ec^ineidmoe 
with the English minstrelsy. The English reader will find a veav 
eion of it in the ^ Ancient Poetry and Bomanoes of 8(«ia,” from 
the pen of Mr. Bowring, to whom the literary world is so kfge** 
ly indebted for an acquaintance with the pc^uiar miniafeliy of 
Europe. 
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lads of the Cid, however, have many points in common 
with the border poetry ; the same £ree and cordial manner, 
the same love of military exploit, relieved by a certain tone 
of generous gallantry, and accompanied by a strong expres- 
sion of national feeling. 

The resemblance between the minstrelsy of the two coun- 
tries vanishes, however, as we approach the Moorish ballads. 
The Moorish wars had always afforded abundant themes 
of interest for the Castilian muse ; but it was not till the 
fall of the capital, that the very fountains of song were 
broken up, and those beautiful ballads were produced, 
which seem like the echoes of departed glory, lingering 
round the ruins of Granada. Incompetent as these pieces 
may be as historical records, they are doubtless sufSciently 
true to manners.^^ They present a most remarkable com- 
bination, of not merely the exterior form, but the noble 
spirit of European chivalry, with the gorgeousness and 

I have already noticed the insulBciency of the romance* to au- 
thentic history, Part I. Chap. 8, Note 30. My conclusions there 
have been confirmed by Mr. Irving, (whose researches have led him 
in a similar direction,) in his "Alhambra,” published nearly a year 
after the above note was written. 

The great source of the popular misconceptions respecting the 
domestic history of Granada is Gines Peres de Hyta, whose work, 
under the title of " Historia de los Vandos de los Z^ries y Abencer- 
rages, Cavalleros Morus de Granada, y las Guerras Civiles que huvo 
en ella,” was published at AlcaU in 1604. This romance, written 
in prose, embodied many of the old Moorish ballads in it, whose 
singular beauty, combined with tlie romantic and picturesque cha- 
racter of the work itself, soon made it extremely pc^ular, until at 
length it seems to have acquired a degree of the historical credit 
claimed Ibr it its author as a translation from an Arabian chron- 
icle; a credit which has stood it in good stead with the tribe 
travel-numgers and raoonieura, persons always of easy faith, who have 
propagaled hs fisbles far and wide. Their credulity^ however, may 
be perdoned In iHiat has imposed on the perspicacity of so cantioiis 
an hlstcriin as Mdller. Allgsmmne Gwchiohte^ (1917,) band ii 
p. 601. 
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efi^inate lnxuiy of the east They are briefs leiidiig 
single situations of the highest poetic interest, and strik- 
ing the eye of the reader with a brilliancy of execution, so 
artless in apearance withal as to seem rather the efl^ of 
accident than study. We are transported to the gay seat 
of Moorish power, and witness the animating bustle, its 
pomp and its revelry, prolonged to the last hour of its 
existence. The bull-fight of the Vivarrambla, the graceful 
tilt of reeds, the amorous knights with their quaint signif- 
icant devices, the dark Zegris, or Oomeres, and the royal, 
self-devoted Abenoerrages, the Moorish maiden radiant at 
the tourney, the moonlight serenade, the stolen interview, 
where the lover gives vent to all the intoxication of passion 
in the burning language of Arabian metaphor and hyper- 
bole, ” — ^these, and a thousand similar scenes, are brought 
before the eye, by a succession of rapid and animated 
touches, like the lights and shadows of a landscape. The 
light trochaic structure of the redandilla,^ as the Spanish 

Thus, in one of their romaneea, we have a Moorish lady ** shed- 
ding drops of liquid silver, and scattering her hair of Arabian gold 
over the corpse of her murdered husband ! 

"Sobre el cuerpo de Albenoayde 
Destila liquida plata, 

T ooDTertida en oabellot 
Eeparoe el oro de Arabia.** 

Can anything be more Oriental than this imagery ? In another we 
have ** an hour of years of impatient hopes a passionate sally, that 
can scarcely be'oiitmatcbed by Sciiblerus. This taint of exaggeration, 
however, so far from being peculiar to the popolar minstrelsy, has 
found its way, probably through this channel in part, into most of 
the poetry of the Peninsula. 

^ The red4)ndilla may be considered as the basis of Spanish versi- 
fication. It is of great antiquity, and compositions in it are still 
extant, as old as the time of the infante Don Manuel, at the close of 
the thirteenth century. (See Candonmt) Ceneral, foL 207.) The 
rtdonditta aiimits great variety ; but in the romcmeei it is most 
frequently found to consist of dght ^llables, the last fixit, and some 
car all of preceding, as the case may be^ being trocheea. ( Bengifii^ 
Arte Podtioa Espafiola, (Barcelona, 1727,) cap. 9, 44.) Critics have 
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ballad meaaure u called, rolling on its graoefbl, negligent 
osonants/^ whose continued repetition seems by its monot- 

derived this delightful measure from various sources. Sarmiento 
traces it to the hexameter of the audent Romans,, which may be 
bisected into something anali^us to the redondillas. (Memorias, 
pp. 168-171.) Bouterwek thinks it may have been suggested by the 
songs of the Roman soldiery. (Qeschichte der Poesie und Bered* 
samkeit, band iiL, Einleitnng, p. 20.)— Velazquez borrows it from 
the rhyming hexameters of the Spanish Latin poets, of which he 
gives spedmens of the beginning of the fourteenth century. (Poesfa 
Castellana, pp. 77, 78.) Later critics refer its derivation to the 
Arabic. Oonde has given a translation of certain Spanish- Arabian 
poems, in the measure of the original, from which it is evident, that 
the hemistich of an Arabian verse corresponds perfectly with the 
redondilUu (See his Dominadon de los Arabes, passim.) The same 
author, in a treatise, which he never published, on the poesfa 
oriental,” shows more precisely the intimate affinity subsisting be- 
tween the metrical form of the Arabian and the old Castilian verse. 
The reader will hnd an analysis of his manuscript in Part L Chap. 
8, Note 49, of this History. 

This theory is rendered the more plausible by the influence 
which the Arabic has exercised on Castilian versification in other 
respects, as in the prolonged repetition of the rhyme, for example, 
which is wholly borrowed from the Spanish Arabs ; whose superior 
cultivation naturally aflected the unformed literature of their neigh- 
bors, and through no channel more obvioualy than its iiopular min- 
strelsy. 

The ammofUt is a rhyme made by uniformity of the vowels, 
without reference to the consonants; the regular rhyme, which 
obtains in other European literatures, is distinguished in Spain by 
the term wnaonanUe, Thus the four following words, taken at ran- 
dom from a Spanish ballad, are consecutive cuonanieit; regonfo^ 
peUioo, hatido, anuMriUo. In this example, the two last ^UaUes have 
the assonance ; although Uiis is not invariable, it som^mes felling 
on the antepennhima and the final syllable. (See Rengifo, Arte 
Podtica Espallola, pp. 214, 215, 218.) There is a wild, artless 
melody in the asemaafe, and a graceful movement coming some- 
where, as it does, betwixt regular rhyme and blank verse, whidt 
trould make its introduction very derirable, but not vmy feasibie, in 
our ewtt Imngnags. An attempt the kind has been madel^a 
eiever wriAer, in die Betroi|)eotive Review. (YoL iv. ait. 2.) if R 
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onoQg melody to prolong the note of feeling originally 
struck, is admirably suited by its flexibility to the most 
varied and opposite expression ; a circumstance which has 
recommended it as the ordinary measure of dramatic 
dialogue* 

Nothing can be more agreeable than the general effect 
of the Moorish ballads, which combine the el^;anoe of a 
riper period of literature, with the natural sweetness and 
simplicity, savoring sometimes even of the rudeness, of a 
primitive age. Their merits have raised them to a sort of 
classical dignity in Spain, and have led to their cultivation 
by a higher order of writers, and down to a far later period, 
than in any other country in Europe. The most success- 
ful specimens of this imitation may be assigned to the early 
part of the seventeenth century ; but the age was too late 
to enable the artist, with all his skill, to seize the true col- 
oring of the antique. It is impossible, at this period, to 
ascertain the authors of these venerable lyrics, nor can the 
exact time of their production be now determined ; although, 
as their subjects are chiefly taken from the last days of the 
Spanish Arabian empire, the larger part of them was prob- 
ably posterior, and, as they were printed in collections at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, could not have 
been long posterior, to the capture of Granada. How &r 
they may he referred to the conquered Moors, is uncertain. 
Many of these wrote and spoke the Castilian with elegance, 
and there is nothing improbable in the supposition, that 
they should seek some solace under present evils in the 
splendid visions of the past. The bulk of this poetry, 
however, was in all probability the creation of the Span- 

bus failed, it is from the impediments presented by the language, 
which has not nearly the same amount of rowel terminations, nor 
of simple nniform rowel sounds, as die Spanish ; the doable termi- 
nation, however tall of grace and beairty in the Osstilian, assnmes, 
perha^ feom the eibct of aasodadoii, rather a doggerel air in die 
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iards themselves, naturally attracted by the picturesque 
cmmmstaDces in the character and condition of the con« 
quered nation to invest them with poetic interest 

The Moorish ramancea fortunately appeared after the 
introduction of printing into the Peninsula, so that they 
were secured a permanent existence, instead of perishing 
with the breath that made them, like so many of their 
predecessors. This misfortune, which attaches to so much 
of popular poetry in all nations, is not imputable to any 
insensibility in the Spaniards to the excellence of their 
own. Men of more erudition than taste may have held them 
light, in comparison with more ostentatious and learned 
productions. This fate has befallen them in other coun- 
tries than Spain.“ But persons of finer poetic feeling, 

^ This may be still further inferred from the tenor of a humorous, 
satirical old romanee, in which the writer implores the justice of 
Apollo on tlie heads of the swarm of traitor poets, who have deserted 
the ancient themes of song, the Cids, the Laras, the Gonzalez, to 
celebrate the Ganzuls and Abderrahmans and the fantastical fables 
of the Moors. 

** Tmta Ztyda 7 Adalifa, 
tanta Draguta 7 Daraxa, 
tanto Aaarque 7 tanto Aduloe, 
tanto Gasul, 7 Abenamar, 
taoto alquiser 7 marlota, 
tanto almayzar, 7 almalafa, 
tantas emprisas 7 plumas, 
tantaa oifras 7 medaUas, 
tanta roperia Mora. 

Y en Yanderillas 7 adargas, 
tanto mote, 7 tantaa motaa 
muera 70 sino me oanaan.** 

* « « a * 

** Los Alfonsos, los Henrioos, 
los Sanchos, 7 los de Lara, 
quo es dellos, 7 que es del Cid7 
tanto olvido en glorias tantas? 
niitgnna pluma las buela, 
ninguna Musa laa canta? 

Jnstioia, Apollo, justicia, 
vengadores ra7oo lan^ 
contra Poetas Morisooa.” 

Dr. Jbhnsoifs opinions ere wdl known, in regerd tothis deport- 
ment of English literature, which, by his ridiculous parodies^ he 
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and more enlai^ed spirit of criticismi have estimated them 
as a most essential and characteristic portion of Castilian 
literature. Such was the judgment of the great Lope de 
Vega, who, after expatiating on the extraordinary compass 
and sweetness of the romance^ and its adaptation to the 
highest subjects, commends it as worthy of all estimation 
for its peculiar national character.'* The modern Spanish 
writers have adopted a similar tone of criticism, insisting 
on its study, as essential to a correct appreciation and com- 
prehension of the genius of the language.'' 

The Castilian ballads were first printed in the “Can- 
cionero General ” of Fernando del Castillo, in 1611. They 
were first incorporated into a separate work, by Sepulveda, 
under the name of Romances sacados de Historias Anti- 
guas,” printed at Antwerp, in 1561.'® Since that period, they 
have passed into repeated editions, at home and abroad, 

succeeded for a time in throwing into the shade, or, in the language 
of his admiring bic^rapher, made ** perfectly contemptible/’ 

Petrarch, with like pedantry, rested his hopes of fame on his 
Latin epic, and gave away his lyrics, as alms to ballad singers. 
Posterity, deciding on surer principles of taste, has reversed both 
these decisions. 

^ ^Algunos qnieren qiie sean la cartilla de los Poetas ; yo no lo 
siento assi ; antes bien los hallo rapaces, no solo de exprimir y de- 
clarer qualqiiier ooncepto con fiicii dulzura, pero de prosequi r toda 
grave accion de numeroso Poema. Y soy tan de veras Espafiol, que 
por ser en nnestro idioma natural este genero, no me pnedo ftersnadir 
que no sea digno de toda estimacion.” (Coleccion de Obras Sneltas, 
(Madrid, 1776-9,) tom. iv. p. 176, Pr6logo.) In another place he 
finely styles them Iliads without a Homer.” 

See, among others, the encomiastic and animated criticism of 
Fernandez and Quintana. Fernandez, Poesfas Escc^idas, de Nues- 
tros Cancioneros y Romanceros Aiitiguos, (Madrid, 1796.) tom. xvi., 
Pr61ogo. — Quintana, Poeslas Selectas Castellanas, Introd. art 4. 

^® Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, tom. H. p. 10. — The Spanish 
translators of Bouterwek have noticed the principal ^^collectiona 
and earlieet editions” of the Romomefs. This original edition of 
Sepnlveda has escaped thw notice. See Literatnra Espafiola, pp. 
217, 218. 
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«q)eeially in Germany, where they have been illustrated by 
able critics.^ Ignorance of their authors, and of the era of 
their production, has prevented any attempt at exact chrono* 
logical arrangement; a circumstance rendered, moreover, 
nearly impossible, by the perpetual modification which the 
original style of the more ancient ballads has experienced, 
in their transition through successive generations ; so that, 
with one or two exceptions, no earlier date should probably 
be assigned to the oldest of them, in their present form, 
than the fifteenth century.^ Another system of classifica- 
tion has been adopted, of distributing them according to 
their subjects; and independent collections also of the 
separate departments, as ballads of the Cid, of the Twelve 
Peers, the Morisco ballads, and the like, have been repeat- 
edly published, both at home and abroad.” 

See Grimm, Depping, Herder, etc This last poet has embraced 
a selection of the Gid ballads, chronologically arranged, and trans- 
lated with eminent simplicity and spirit, if not with the scrupulous 
fidelity usually aimed at by the Germans. See his Sammtliche 
Werke, (Wien, 1813,) band iii. 

Sarmiento, Memorias, pp. 242, 243.-— Moratin considers that 
none have come down to us, in their original costume, of an earlier 
date than John ll.’s reign, the first half of the fifieenth century. 
(Obras, tom. i. p. 84.) The Spanish translators of Bouterwek tran- 
scribe a romance, relating to the Cid, from the fathers Bergansa and 
Merino, purporting to exhibit the primitive, unoomipted diction of 
the thirteenth century. Native critics are of course the only ones 
compet^at to qnestlons of this sort ; but, to the lees experience eye 
of a foreigner, the style of this ballad would seem to resmnble roudi 
less that genuine specimen of the versification of the preceding age, 
the poem of the Cid, than the compositions of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

^ The principle of philosophical arrangement, if it may so be 
called, b pursued still further in the latest Spanbh publications of 
the rtmumeeSf where the Moorbb minstrelsy b emb)died in a sep- 
arate volume^ and distributed with reference to its topics. Thb 
system b the more praoficable with thb class of ballads, smoe it fiur 
e«M^ in ntmdier any other. See Duran, Bomanoero de KomanoeS 
Moriam 
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Hie higher and educated daeses of the irniion wm not 
insensible to the poetic spirit, which drew forth such excel- 
lent minstrelsy from the body of the people. Indeed, Cas- 
tilian poetry bore the same patrician stamp through the 
whole of the present reign, which had been impressed on it 
in its infimcy. Fortunately, the new art of printing was 
employed here, as in the case of the romanees^ to arrest those 
fugitive sallies of imagination, which in other countries 
were permitted, from want of this care, to pass into oblivion ; 
and eancimeroSf or collections of lyrics, were published, 
embodying the productions of this reign and that of John 
the Second, thus bringing under one view the poetic culture 
of the fifteenth century. 

The earliest cancionero printed was at Saragossa, in 1492. 
It comprehended the works of Mena, Manrique, and six or 
seven other bards of less note.” A far more copious col- 

The Romancero I have used is the ancient edition of Medina del 
Campo, 1602. It is divided into nine parts, though it is not easy to 
see on what pnncipie, since the productions of most opposite date 
and tenor are brought into jiixta|)OBition. The collection contains 
nearly a thousand ballads, wiiich, however, fail far short of the en- 
tire number preserved, as may easily be seen by reference to other 
compilations. When to this is added the consideration of the large 
number which insensibly glided into oblivion without ever coming 
to the press, one may form a notion of the immense mass of these 
humble lyrics, which floated among the common people of Spain ; 
and we shall be the less disposed to wonder at the proud and chival- 
rous bearing that marks even the peasantry of a nation, which seems 
to breathe the veiy air of romantic song. 

” The title of this work was ** Goplas de Vila Christi, de la Cena 
COD la Pasion, y de la Veronica con la Besurreccion de niiestro £e- 
demtor. £ las siete Angiistias e siete Gozos de nnestra Sellora, oon 
otras obras mttcho provechosas.” It oonclndes with the following 
notice, ^ Fne la preeente obra emprentada en la insigne Ciudad de 
Zaragosa de Aragon por indnstria e expensas de Paulo Hums de 
Constancia aleman. A 27 dias de Noviembre, 1492.’’ (Mendes, 
Typogrmphia Espafiida, pp. 194, 196.) It appears there were two or 
ihm other candooeros compiled, mme of which, however, were 
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lection wae made by Fernando del Castillo, and first pub* 
lished at Valencia, in 1511, under the title of " Cancionero 
General,’’ since which period it has passed into repeated 
editions This compilation is certainly more creditable to 
Castillo’s industry, than to his discrimination or power of 
arrangement Indeed, in this latter respect it is so defective, 
that it would almost seem to have been put together for* 
tuitously, as the pieces came to hand. A large portion of 
the authors appear to have been persons of rank ; a cir« 
cumstance to which perhaps they were indebted, more than 
to any poetic merit, for a place in the miscellany, which 
might have been decidedly increased in value by being 
diminished in bulk.” 

The wotIcb oJ devotion with which the collection opens, are 
on the whole the feeblest portion of it. We discern none 
of the inspiration and lyric glow, which were to have been 
anticipated from the devout, enthusiastic Spaniard. We 
meet with anagrams on the Virgin, glosses on the creed and 
pater noster, eaneiones on original sin and the like un- 
promising topics, all discussed in the most bald, prosaic 
manner, with abundance of Latin phrase, scriptural allusion, 
and commonplace precept, unenlivened by a single spark 
of true poetic fire, and presenting altogether a fia^rrago of 
the most fantastic pedantry. 

admitted to the honors of the pre». (Bouterwek, Literatura Espa- 
hola. nota.) The learned Castro, some fifty years since, published an 
analyius with copious extracts from one of these made by Baena, 
the Jewish physician of John II., a copy of which existed in the 
royal library of the Escurial. Bibliotheca Espafiola, tom. i. p. 265 
et seq. 

* Cancionero General, passim. — Moratin has given a list of the 
men of rank who contrilHited to this miscellany; it contains the 
names of the highest nobility of Spain. (Orig. del Teatro Espafiol, 
Obras, tom. i. pp. 85, 86.) Castillo’s Cancionero passed through 
several ediUons, the latest of whidi appeared in 1573. See a cata- 
loguei not entirety oomfd^ of the difibrent Spanish Candoneroe in 
BcMHerwek, literatura Ei^Miliola, trad., p. 217. 
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The lighter, especially the amatory poems, are much more 
successfully executed, and the primitive forms of the old 
Castilian versification are developed with considerable 
variety and beauty. Among the most agreeable efl^ions 
in this way, may be noticed those of Diego Lopez de Haro, 
who, to borrow the encomium of a contemporary, was ** the 
mirror of gallantry for the young cavaliers of the time.” 
There are few verses in the collection composed with more 
facility and grace.*^ Among the more elaborate pieces, 
Diego de San Pedro’s Desprecio de la Fortuna ” may be 
distinguished, not so much for any poetic talent which it 
exhibits, as for its mercurial and somewhat sarcastic tone 
of sentiment.^ The similarity of subject may suggest a 
parallel between it and the Italian poet Guidi’s celebrated 
ode on Fortune ; and the different styles of execution may 
perhaps be taken, as indicating pretty fairly the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Tuscan and the old Spanish school of 
poetry. The Italian, introducing the fickle goddess, in per- 
son, on the scene, describes her triumphant march over the 
ruins of empires and dynasties, from the earliest time, in a 
flow of lofty dithyrambic eloquence, adorned with all the 
brilliant coloring of a stimulated fancy and a highly finished 
language. The Castilian, on the other hand, instead of this 
splendid personification, deepens his verm into a moral tone, 
and, dwelling on the vicissitudes and vanities of human life, 
points his reflections with some caustic warning, often con- 
veyed with enchanting simplicity, but without the least 
approach to lyric exaltation, or indeed the affectation of it 

This pronenesB to moralize the song is in truth a 
characteristic of the old Spanish bard. He rarely abandons 

** CJanrionero General, pp. 88-89.— Oviedo, Qumcnngenas, MS. 

• Oandonero G^eneral, pp, 158-161.— Some meagre information of 
this person is given by Nic. Antonio, whose biographical notioea 
may be often charged with deficiency in dironological data ; a cir- 
cumstanoe fimiiapa unavoidable teom the obscori^ of thdur aoljeetab 
BitdioUieca Vetos, tom. iL lib. 10, cap. 6. 

VojL. IL—U 
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lumself, without reserve, to the fh>lic puerilities so eommoa 
with the sister Muse of Italy, 

** Scritta oobI come la penna getta, 

Per fuggir Tozio, e non per cercar gloria.’’ 

It is true, he is occasionally betrayed by verbal subtil- 
ties and other afiectations of the age ; ^ but even his live- 
liest sallies are apt to be seasoned with a moral, or sharp- 
ened by a satiric sentiment. His defects, indeed, are of the 
kind most opposed to those of the Italian poet, showing 
themselves, especially in the more elaborate pieces, in a 
certain tumid stateliness and overstrained energy of diction. 

On the whole, one cannot survey the “ Cancionero Gren- 
eral ” without some disappointment at the little progress 
of the poetic art, since the reign of John the Second, at 
the b^inning of the century. The best pieces in the col- 
lection are of that date, and no rival subsequently arose to 
compete with the masculine strength of Mena, or the deli- 
cacy and fascinating graces of Santillana. One cause of 
this tardy progress may have been the direction to utility 
manifest^ in this active reign, which led such as had lei- 
sure for intellectual pursuits to cultivate science, rather 
than abandon themselves to the mere revels of the imag- 
ination. 

Another cause may be found in the rudeness of the lan- 

• There are probably more direct puna in Petrarch’s lyrics alone, 
than in all the Cancionero Gleneral. There is another kind of 
ntoisme, however, to which the Spanish poets were much addicted, 
being the transposition of the word in every variety of sense and 
combination ; as, for example, 

** Acordad vueHtros olvidos 
Y olvida Tuestroa aciierdos 
Porque tales desaetierdoa 
Aeuerden voestros aeatidos,• ** etc. 

Caaidonero General, fel. 226 . 

It was snch stibfiltles as thvse, tntrieada^ roKmett^ as Cervantes 
calls them, that addled the brains of poor Don Quixote. Tom. L 
cap. L 
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guage, whose delicate finish is so essential to the purposes 
of the poet, but which was so imperfect at this period that 
Juan de la Encina, a popular writer of the time, com- 
plained that he was obliged, in his version of Virgil’s Ec- 
logues, to coin, as it were, a new vocabulary, fiom the 
want of terms corresponding with the original, in the old 
one.*^ It was not until the close of the present reign, when 
the nation began to breathe awhile from its tumultuous 
career, that the fruits of the patient cultivation which it 
had been steadily, though silently experiencing, began to 
manifest themselves in the improved condition of the lan- 
guage, and its adaptation to the highest poetical uses. The 
intercourse with Italy, moreover, by naturalizing new and 
more finished forms of versification, afibrded a scope for the 
nobler efforts of the poet, to which the old Castilian meas- 
ures, however well suited to the wild and artless move- 
ments of the popular minstrelsy, were altogether inade- 
quate. 

We must not dismiss the miscellaneous poetry of this 
period, without some notice of the “ Coplas ” of Don Jorge 
Manrique,* on the death of his father, the count of Pare- 
des, in 1474.^ The elegy is of considerable length, and 
is sustained throughout in a tone of the highest moral 
dignity, while the poet leads us up from the transitory 
objects of this lower world to the contemplation of that 

^ Velasquez, Poesfa Castellans, p. 122. — More tlian half a century 
later, the learned Ambrosio Morales complained of the barrenness 
of the Casdlian, which he imputed to the too exclusive adoption of 
the T^tin upon all subjects of dignity and importance. Obras, tom. 
xiv. pp. 147, 148. 

** L. Marineo. speaking of this accomplished nobleman, styles him 
“ virum satis illustrem.— Euro enim poetsm et philosophum natura 
formavit ac peperit” He unfortunately fell in a skirmish, five 
years after his father’s death, in 1479. Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, 
tom. ii. p. 531. 

• An elaborate character of this Quixodc old cavalier may be 
finiiid in Pulgar, Claros Varones, tit 13. 
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imperishable existence, which Christianity has opened be- 
yond the grave. A tenderness pervades the piece, which 
may remind us of the best manner of Petrarch ; while, with 
the exception of a slight taint 'of pedantry, it is exempt 
from the meretricious vices that belong to the poetry of 
the age. The effect of the sentiment is heightened by the 
simple turns and broken melody of the old Castilian verse, 
of which perhaps this may be accounted the most finished 
specimen ; such would seem to be the judgment of his own 
countrymen,*" whose glosses and commentaries on it have 
swelled into a separate volume.” 

I shall close this survey with a brief notice of the drama, 
whose foundations may be said to have been laid during 
this reign. The sacred plays, or mysteries, so popular 
throughout Europe in the Middle Ages, may be traced in 
Spain to an ancient date. Their familiar performance in 
the churches, by the clergy, is recognized in .the middle of 
the thirteenth century, by a law of Alfonso the Tenth, 
which, while it interdicted certain profane mummeries that 
had come into vogue, prescribed the legitimate topics for 
exhibition.” 

“ Don Joige Manrique,” says Lo{)e de Vega, “ cnyas coplas Oas- 
tellanas admiren los ingenios estrangeros y merecen estar escritas 
con letras de oro ” Obras Sueltas, tom. xii. Pr6Iogo. 

^ Coplas de Don Jorge Manriqne, ed. Madrid, 1779. — Di&logo de 
las Lenguas, apud Mayans y Siscar, Orfgenes, tom. ii. p. 149. — Man- 
riqne*s Coplas have also been the subject of a separate publication in 
tlie United States. ProfeB!K>r Iiongfellow’s Tersion, accompanying 
it, is well calculated to give the English reader a correct notion of 
the CMtilian bard, and, of course, a very exaggerated one of the 
literary culture of the age. 

** After proscribing certain profane mummeries, the law confines 
the cleigy to the representation of mvh subjects as the birth of our 
Saviour, in which is shown how the angels appeared, announcing 
his nativity $ also his advent, and the coming of the three Magi 
kings to worship him : and his resurrection, showing his crucifixion 
and asonsnon on the third day ; and other siidi things leading men 
lodo well and live constant in the fiatk’’ (Siete Partida^ tit 
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The tnuisition from these rude 8ped»cles to more regular 
dramatic efforts, was very slow aud gradual* In 1414, an 
allegorical comedy, composed by the celebrated Henry, 
marquis of Villena, was performed at Saragossa, in the 
presence of the court ” In 1469, a dramatic eclogue by 
an anonymous author was exhibited in the palace of the 
count of Ureiia, in the presence of Ferdinand, on his 
coming into Castile to espouse the infanta Isabella.** These 
pieces may be regarded as the earliest theatrical attempts, 
after the religious dramas and popular pantomimes already 

34.) It is worth noting, (hat similar abuses continued common 
among the ecclesiasiics, down to Isabella’s reign, as may be inferred 
from a decree, very similar to the law of the Partidus above cited, 
published by the council of Aianda, in 1473. (A pud Moratin, 
Obras, tom. i. p. 87.) Moratin considers it certain, that the repre- 
sentation of the mysteries existed in Spain, as far back as the 
eleventh century. The principal grounds for this conjecture ap|)ear 
to be, the fact that such notorious abuses had crept into practice by 
the middle of the thirteenth century, as to require the intervention 
of the law. (Ibid., pp. 11, 13.) The circumstance would seem com- 
patible with a much more recent origin. 

“ Cervantes, Comedias y Entremeses, (Madrid, 1749,) tom. i. pr6- 
logo de Nasarre. — Velazquez, Poesfa Castellana, p. 86. — The fifth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Spanish Royal Academy of History 
contains a dissertation on the ** national diversions,” by Don Gaspar 
Melchor de Jovellanos, replete with curious erudition, and ex- 
hibiting the discriminating taste to have been expected from its 
accomplished author. Among these antiquarian researches, the 
writer has included a brief view of the first theatrical attempts in 
Spain. See Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. v. Mem. 6. 

“ Moratin, Obras, tom. i. p. 115. — Nasarre (Cervantes, Comedias, 
pr61.), Jovellanos (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. v. Memor. 6), 
Pellicer (Orfgen y Pro^eso de la Comedia, (1804,) tom. i. p. 12), 
and others, refer the authorship of this little piece, without hesita- 
tion, to Juan de la Endna, although the year of its representation 
corresponds predsely with that of his birth. The prevalence of 
so gross a blunder among the Spanish scholars, shows how little 
the antiquities of thdr theatre were studied before the time of 
Moratin. 
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noticed ; but unfortunately they have not come down to us. 
The next production deserving attention is a ** Dialogue 
between Love and an Old Man,” imputed to Rodrigo Cota, 
a poet of whose history nothing seems to be known, and 
little conjectured, but that he flourished during the reigns 
of John the Second, and Henry the Fourth. The dia- 
logue is written with much vivacity and grace, and with 
as much dramatic movement as is compatible with only 
two interlocutors." 

A much more memorable production is referred to the 
same author, the tragicomedy of “ Celestina,” or “ Calisto 
and Melibea,” as it is frequently called. The first act, 
indeed, constituting nearly one-third of the piece, is all 
that is ascribed to Cota. The remaining twenty, which 
however should rather be denominated scenes, were contin- 
ued by another band, some, though to judge from the inter- 
nal evidence afibrded by the style, not many years later. 
The second author was Fernando de Roxas, bachelor of 
law, as he informs us, who composed this work as a sort of 
intellectual relaxation, during one of his vacations. The 
time was certainly not misspent. The continuation, how- 

^ Thifl little piece has been published at length by Moratin, in 
the first volume of his works. (See Orlgenes del Teatro Espafiol, 
Obras, tom. i. pp. 805-814.) 

The oelebrat^ marquis of SanUllana’s poetical dialogue, ** Come- 
dieta da Ponsa,” has no pretensions to rank as a dramatic composition, 
notwithstanding its titl^ which is indeed as little significant of its 
real character, as the term “ Ck)mmedia” is of Dante’s epia It is a 
discourse on the vicissitudes of human life, suggested by a sea-fight 
near Ponxa, in 1435. It is conducted without any attempt at dramatic 
acthm or character, or, indeed, dramatic development of any sort 
The same remarks may be made of the political satire, ^ Mingo 
Bevnlgo,” which appeared in Heniy IV.’s reign. Dialogne was 
selected by these authors as a more popular and spirited medium 
than direct narrative for conveying their sentiments. The ** Come, 
dieta da Ponsa” has never appeared in print; the copy which I 
have nsed » a transcript from the one in the royal library at Ma> 
drid, and belongs to Mr. George Ticknor. 
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ever, is not esteemed by the Castilian critics to have risen 
quite to the level of the original act.^ 

The story turns on a love intrigue. A Spanish youth of 
rank is enamoured of a lady, whose affections he gains with 
some difficulty, but whom he finally seduces, through the 
arts of an accomplished courtesan, whom the author has 
introduced under the romantic name of Celestina. The 
piece, although comic, or rather sentimental in its progress, 
terminates in the most tragical catastrophe, in which all the 
principal actors are involved. The general texture of the 
plot is exceedingly clumsy, yet it affords many situations of 
deep and varied interest in its progress. The principal 
characters are delineated in the piece with considerable 
skill. The part of Celestina, in particular, in which a veil 
of plausible hypocrisy is thrown over the deepest profligacy 
of conduct, is managed with much address. The subordi- 

•• Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea, (Alcali, 1686,) Introd.— 
Nothing is positively ascertained respecting the authorship of the 
first act of the Celestina. Some impute it to Juan de Mena; others 
with more probability to Rodrigo Cota el Tio, of Toledo, a person 
who, although literally nothing is known of him, has in some way 
or other obtained the credit of the authorship of some of the most 
popular effusions of the fifteenth century ; such, for example, as the 
Dialogue above cited of **Love and an Old Man,'" the Coplas of 
“ Mingo Bevulgo,'’ and this first act of the Celestina.” The prin* 
cipal foundation of these imputations would appear to be the bare 
assertion of an editor of the Dialogue between Love and an Old 
Man,” which appeared at Medina del Campo, in 1569, nearly a oen* 
tiiry, probably, after Cota’s death ; another example of the obscurity 
which involves the liistory of the early Spanish drama. Many of 
the Castilian critics detect a flavor of antiquity in the first act which 
should carry back its composition as far as John il.’s reign. Mora- 
tin does not discern this, however, and is inclined to refer Its pro- 
duction to a date not much more distant, if any, than Isabella’s time. 
To the unpractised eye of a foreigner, as far as style is ooncemed, 
the whole work might well seem the production of the same period. 
Moratin, Ohras, tom. i. pp. 88, 115, 116. — Diilogo de las Lengnat^ 
apud Mayans y ffiscar, (Mgenes, pp. 165-167. — ^Nic. Antonio, Bibllo* 
theca Nov% tom. iL p. 263. 
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nate parte are brought into brisk comic action, with natural 
dialogue, though sufficiently obscene ; and an interest of a 
graver complexion is raised by the passion of the lovers, 
the timid, confiding tenderness of the lady, and the sorrows 
of the broken-hearted parent The execution of the play 
reminds us on the whole less of the Spanish, than of the old 
English theatre, in many of its defects, as well as beauties ; 
in the contrasted strength and imbecility of various pas- 
sages ; its intermixture of broad farce and deep tragedy ; 
the unseasonable introduction of frigid metaphor and |>e- 
dantic allusion in the midst of the most passionate dis- 
courses; in the unveiled voluptuousness of its coloring, 
occasionally too gross for any public exhibition ; but, above 
all, in the general strength and fidelity of its portraiture. 

The tragicomedy, as it is styled, of Celestiua, was ob- 
viously never intended for representation, to which, not 
merely the groesness of some of the details, but the length 
and arrangement of the piece, are unsuitable. But, not- 
withstanding this, and its approximation to the character 
of a romance, it must be admitted to contain within itself 
the essential elements of dramatic composition; and, as 
such, is extolled by the Spanish critics, as opening the the- 
atrical career of Europe. A similar claim has been main- 
tained for nearly contemporaneous productions in other 
countries, and especially for Politian’s *^Orfeo,” which, 
there is little doubt, was publicly acted before 1483. Not- 
withstanding its representation, however, the “ Orfeo,” pre- 
senting a combination of the eclc^e and the ode, without 
any proper theatrical movement, or attempt at development 
of diaracter, cannot fiurly come within the limits of dra- 
matic writing. A more ancient example than either, at 
least as fiur as the exterior forms are concerned, may be 
probably found in the celebrated Prencdi farce of Pierre 
Pathelin, printed as early as 1474, having been repeatedly 
l^yed during the preceding century, and which, with the 
r^oisite modifici^ons, still keeps possession of the stage. 
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The pretensions of this piece, however* as a work of art, 
are comparatively humble ; and it seems fair to admit, that 
in the higher and more important elements of dramatic 
composition, and especially in the delicate, and at the same 
time powerful delineation of character and passion, the 
Spanish critics may be justified in regarding the “ Celes* 
tina” as having 1^ the way in modem Europe.*^ 

Without deciding on its proper classification as a work 
of art, however, its real merits are settled by its wide popu- 
larity, both at home and abroad. It has been translated 
into most of the European languages, and the preface to 
the last edition, published in Madrid, so recently as 1822, 
enumerates thirty editions of it in Spain alone, in the 
course of the sixteenth century. Impressions were multi- 
plied in Italy, and at the very time when it was inter- 
dicted at home on the score of its immoral tendency. A 
popularity thus extending through distant ages and nations, 
shows how faithfully it is built on the principles of human 
nature.** 

The drama assumed the pastoral form, in its early stages, 

Such is the high enoonsiuiD of the Abate Andres, (Letteratura, 
tom. V. part 2, lib. 1.) — Cervantes does not hesitate to call it **libro 
divino f and the acute author of the Diftlogo de las Lenguas” con- 
cludes a criticism upon it with the remark, that there is no book in 
the Castilian which surpasses it in the propriety and elegance of ito 
diction.” (Don Quixote, ed. de Pellicer, tom. i. p. 239.~Mayan8 y 
Siscar, tom. ii. p. 167.) 

Its merits indeed seem in some degree to have disarmed even the 
severity of foreign criticB ; and Signorelli, after standing up stoutly 
in defence of the precedence of the “ Orfeo ” as a dramatic composi- 
tion, admits the “ Celcstina” to be a “ work, rich in various bean- 
ties, and meriting undoubted applause. In fact,” he continues, ^the 
vivacity of the description of character, and faithful portnuture of 
manners, have made it immortaL” Storia Critica de’ Teatii Antichi 
e Modemi, (Napoli, 1813,) tom. vi. pp. 146, 147. 

•• Booterwek, literatnra Espafiola, notas de tradnetorea, p. 2S4.— 
Andres, Letteratara, tom. v. pp. 170, 171.— Lampillas, Lettemturm 
l^tagnuola, tom. vL pp. 57<-59. 
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in Spain, aa in Italy. The oldest specimens in this way, 
which have come down to us, are the productions of Juan 
de la Encina, a contemporary of Roxas. He was bom in 
1469, and, after completing his education at Salamanca, 
was received into the family of the duke of Alva. He 
continued there several years, employed in the composition 
of various poetical worfa, among others, a version of Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues, which he so altered as to accommodate them 
to the principal events in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. He visited Italy in the beginning of the following 
century, and was attracted by the munificent patronage of 
Leo the Tenth to fix his residence at the papal court 
While there, he continued his literary labors. He em- 
braced the ecclesiastical profession ; and his skill in music 
recommended him to the office of principal director of the 
pontifical chapel. He was subsequently presented with the 
priory of Leon, and returned to Spain, where he died in 
1634.»® 

Encina’s works first appeared at Salamanca, in 1496, 
collected into one volume, folio." Besides other poetry, 
they comprehend a number of dramatic eclogues, sacred 
and profane ; the former, suggested by topics drawn from 
Scripture, like the ancient mysteries; the latter, chiefly 
amatory. They were performed in the palace of his patron, 
the duke of Alva, in the presence of Prince John, the duke 
of Infantado, and other eminent persons of the court ; and 
the poet himself occasionally assisted at the representation." 

* Bejas, Viage Entretenido, (1614,) fol. 46. — Nic. Antonio, Biblio- 
theca Nora, tom. i. p. 684, — Moratin, Obras, tom. i. pp. 126, 127. — 
Pellioer, Ori^ de la Oomedia, tom, i. pp. II, 12. 

^ They were published under the title ** Cancionero de todas 
las Obras de Juan de la Encina con otras aftadidas.” (Mendes, 
Typographia Espidiola, p. 247.) Subf*equent impressions of his 
works, more or less complete, appeared at Salamanca in 1509, and 
at Saragossa in 1512 and 1516.— Moratin, Obras, tom. i. p. 127, 
iiota. 

" The comedian Bojas, who flourished in the beginning the fol- 
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Enoiua’s eclogues are simple compositions^ with little 
pretence to dramatic artifice. The story is too meagre to 
admit of much ingenuity or contrivance, or to excite any 
depth of interest. There are few interlocutors, seldom 
more than three or four, although on one occasion rising 
to as many as seven; of course, there is little scope for 
theatrical action. The characters are of the humble class 
belonging to pastoral life, and the dialogue, which is ex- 
tremely appropriate, is conducted with facility; but the 

lowing century, and whoee Viage Eutretenido ** is so essential to the 
knowledge of the early histrionic art in S{>ain, identifies the apjiear- 
ance of Encina’s Eclogues with the dawn of the Castilian drama. 
His verses may be worth quoting. 

“Que es en nuestra madre Eapafia, 
porque en la diehoia era, 
que aquellos gioriosos Reyes 
dignos de inemoria eterna 
Don Fernando e Ysabel 
(que ya con lot santos reynan) 
de eohar de EspaSa acabaran 
todoB loe Moriaooa, que eran 
De aquel Beyno de Granada, 
y entonoea ae dava en ella 
priucipio a la Inquisicion, 
ae le dio a nuestra comedia. 

Juan de la Encina el priuero, 
aquel insfgne poeta, 
que tanto bien empeao 
de qulen tenemoa trea eglogas 
Que el miamo repreaento 
al Almirante y Dnqueaaa 
de Caatilla, y de Tnfantado 
que eataa fueron las prlmeraa 
Y para maa honra auya, 
y de la comedia nneatra, 
en loa diaa que Colon 
deaotibrio la grau rlquesa 
De Itidlaa y nuero mundo, 

7 el gran Capitan empieaa 
a augetar aquel Reyno 
de Napolea, y an tierra. 

A deaonbrirae empeao 
el uao de la comedia 
porque todoa ^e animaaaen 
a emprender ooaaa tan Inienaa.** 

Fol 46 , 47 . 
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rustic condition of the speakers precludes anything like 
literary elegance or finish, in which respect they are doubt- 
less surpassed by some of his more ambitious compositions. 
There is a comic air imparted to them, however, and a 
lively colloquial turn, which renders them very agreeable. 
Still, whatever be their merit as pastorak, they are entitled 
to little consideration as specimens of dramatic art ; and, 
in the vital spirit of dramatic composition, must be regarded 
as far inferior to the ** Celestina.” The simplicity of these 
productions, and the facility of their exhibition, which 
required little theatrical decoration or costume, recom- 
mended them to popular imitation, which continued long 
after the regular forms of the drama were introduced into 
Spain." 

The credit of this introduction belongs to Bartbolomeo 
Torres de Naharro, often confounded by the Castilian 
writers themselves with a player of the same name, who 
fiourished half a century later." Few particulars have 
been ascertained of his personal history. He was bom at 
Torre, in the province of Estremadura. In the early part 
of his life he fell into the hands of the Algerines, and was 
finally released from captivity by the exertions of certain 
benevolent Italians, who generously paid his ransom. He 

Signorelli, correcting what he denominates the ** romance ” of 
Lampillas, considers Encina to have composed only one pastoral 
drama, and that, on occasion of Ferdinand’s entrance into Castile. 
The critic should have been more charitable, as he has made two 
blunders himself in correcting one. Storia Critica de’ Teatri, tom. 
iv. pp. 192, 193. 

^ Andres, confounding Torres de Naharro, the poet, with Nahan'o 
the comedian, who flourished about half a century later, is led into 
a ludicrous train of errors in oontroverting Cervantes, whose criti- 
cism on the actor is {>erpetually misapplied by Andres to tbe poet 
Velasquez seems to have oonfoonded them in like manner. Another 
evidence of the extremely superficial acquaintance of the Spanish 
critics with their early drama. Comp. Cervantes, Comedias y £n- 
iremeses, tom. i. pr^logo.— Andres, Letteratura, tom. v. p. 179. — 
Velaaques, Poeaia Castellana, p. 88. 
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then established his residence in Italy, at the court of Leo 
the Tenth. Under the genial influence of that patronage, 
which quickened so many of the seeds of genius to produc- 
tion in every department, he composed his ** Propaladia,” a 
work embracing a variety of lyrical and dramatic poetry, 
first published at Rome, in 1517. Unfortunately, the caus- 
tic satire, levelled in some of the higher pieces of this col- 
lection at the license of the pontifical court, brought such 
obloquy on the head of the author as compelled him to 
take refuge in Naples, where he remained under the pro- 
tection of the noble family of Colonna. No further par- 
ticulars are recorded of him except that he embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession ; and the time and place of his 
death are alike uncertain. In person he is said to have 
been comely, with an aixiiable disposition, and sedate and 
dignified demeanor.^ 

His ** Propaladia,” first published at Rome, passed through 
several editions subsequently in Spain, where it was alter- 
nately prohibited, or permitted, according to the caprice of 
the Holy Office. It contains, among other things, eight com- 
edies, written in the native redondiUcu; which continue to 
be regarded as the suitable measure for the drama. They 
aflTord the earliest example of the division intp jomoKiair, or 
days, and of the intrdUOf or prologue, in which the author, 
after propitiating the audience by suitable compliment, and 
witticisms not over delicate, gives a view of the length and 
general scope of his play.^ 

**Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, tom. i. p. 202.— Cervantes, 
Comediae, tom. i. pr61. de Nasarre. — ^Pellicer, Or^n de la Comedia, 
tom. ii. p. 17. — Moratin, Obrae, tom. i. p. 48. 

^ Bartolom^ Torres de Naharro, Propaladia, (Madrid, 1573.) — 
The deficiency of the earlier Spanish books, of which Bouterwek 
repeatedly complains, has led him into an error respecting the 
^Propaladia,” which he had never seen. He states that Naharro 
was the first to distribute the play into three jomadas or acta, and 
takes Cmrvantes roundly to task for assuming the original merit of 
this distribution .to In fiust, Naharro did introduce the 
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The scenes of Naharro’s comedies, with a single exoep* 
tion, are laid in Spain and Italy ; those in the latter coun- 
try probably being selected with reference to the audiences 
before whom they were acted. The diction is easy and cor- 
rect, without much affectation of refinement or rhetorical 
ornament. The dialogue, especially in the lower parts, is 
sustained with much comic vivacity ; indeed, Naharro seems 
to have had a nicer perception of character as it is found in 
lower life, than as it exists in the higher ; and more than 
one of his plays are devoted exclusively to its illustration. 
On some occasions, however, the author assumes a more 
elevated tone, and his verse rises to a degree of poetic 
beauty, deepened by the moral reflection so characteristic 
of the Spaniards. At other times, his pieces are disfigured 
by such a Babel-like confusion of tongues, as makes it 
doubtful which may be the poet’s vernacular. French, 
Spanish, Italian, with a variety of barbarous patais^ and 
mongrel Latin, are all brought into play at the same time, 
and all comprehended, apparently with equal facility, by 
each one of the dramatis persance. But it is difiScult to 
conceive how such a jargon could have been compre- 
hended, far more relished, by an Italian audience.^ 

Naharro’s comedies are not much to be commended for 
the intrigue, which generally excites but a languid interest, 

division into^Sve joraadas, and Cervantes assumes only the credit of 
having been the first to reduce them to three. Comp. Bouterwek, 
Geschiclite der Poesie und Beredsamkeit, band iii. p. 285, — and Cer- 
vantes, Comedies, tom. i. pr61. 

^ In the argnment to the ** Seraphina,” he thus prepares the audi- 
ence for this colloquial oUa podrida. 

** MSA havels de estar alerts 
por sentlr los personages 
que bablan quatro lenguagea, 
haata aoabar au rehyerta 
an aalen 4e onenta clerta 
por lAtin e Italiano 
Castellano y Valenoiano 
qne nlngono desoooelerta.’* 

Propaladia, p. SQL 
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and shorn little power or adroitness in the contrivanpe. 
With every defect, however, they must be allowed to have 
given the first forms to Spanish comedy, and to exhibit 
many of the features which ooutinued to be characteristic 
of it in a state of more perfect development under Lope de 
Yega and Calderon. Such, for instance, is the amorous 
jealousy, and especially the point of honor, so conspicuous 
on the Spanish theatre ; and such, too, the moral confusion 
too often produced by blending the foulest crimes with 
zeal for religion.^’ These comedies, moreover, far from 
blind conformity with the ancients, discovered much of the 
spirit of independence, and deviated into many of the 

The following is an example of the precions reasoning with 
which Floristan, in the play above quoted, reconciles his conscience 
to the murder of his wife Orfea, in order to gratify the jealousy 
of his mistress Seraphina. Floristan is addressing himself to a 
priest. 

** Y por mas daSo escusar 
no lo quiero bora baser, 
sioo quo es meiiester. 
que yo mate luego a Orfea 
do Serafina lo rea 
porque lo puedu creer. 

Que JO bien me malaria, 
pnes toda razon me inoIiDa ; 
pero se de Serafina 
que se desesperaria 
T Orfea, pues que barla ? 
quando mi muerte supiesse: 
que oreo que no pudicsse 
■ostener la vida un dia. 

Pues bablando oca entre noe 
a Orfea cal»e la suerte ; 
porque con su sola muerte 
se esousaran otras doe : 
de modo que padre voe 
si llamar tne la quereys, 
a mi raeroed me hareys 
y tambien servicio a dice. 

• e • • • 

porque si yo la matare 
morira cbristlanameote; 
yo moiire penitente, 
quando ml suerte llegare.** 

Fropalsdia, fiol. fit. 
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eoeentricities which distinguish the national theatre in later 
times ; and which the criticism of our own day has so suc- 
cessfully explained and defended on philosophical prin* 
ciples. 

Naharro's plays were represented, as appears from his 
prologue, in Italy, probably not at Borne, which he quitted 
soon after their publication, but at Naples, which, then 
forming a part of the Spanish dominions, might more easily 
furnish an audience capable of comprehending them " It 
is remarkable that, notwithstanding their repeated editions 
in Spain, they do not appear to have ever been performed 
there. The cause of this, probably, was the low state of the 
histrionic art, and the total deficiency in theatrical costume 
and decoration ; yet it was not easy to dispense with these 
in the representation of pieces, which brought more than a 
score of persons occasionally, and these crowned heads, at 
the same time, upon the stage.^ 

Some conception may be afforded of the lamentable pov- 
erty of the theatrical equipment, from the account given 
of its condition, half a century later, by Cervantes. The 
whole wardrobe of a manager of the theatre, at that time,” 
says he, was contained in a single sack, and amounted 
only to four dresses of white fur trimmed with gilt leather, 

^ Signorelli waxes exceedingly wroth with Don Bias Nasnrre for 
the assertion, that Naharro first taught the Italians to write comedy, 
taxing him with downright mendacity ; and he stoutly denies the 
probability of Naharro’s comedies ever having been performed on 
the Italian boards. The critic seems to be in the right, as far as 
regards the influence of the Spanish dramatist ; but he might have 
been spared all doubts respecting their representation in the country, 
had he consulted the prologue of Naharro himself, where he asserts 
the fact in the most explicit manner. Comp. Propaladia, pr61., and 
Signorelli, Storia Critica de* Teatri, tom. vi. pp. 171~179.-~See also 
Moratin, Origenes, Obras, tom. L pp. 149, 150. 

♦ Propaladia ; see the omnedies of “T^fea” and ** Tlnelaria.^ — 
JovellanoB, Memoria sobre las IMvendimes Pfiblicas, apod Mem. de 
1 a AcwL de Hist., tern* v. 
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iom beftrds, four wigs, and four erooks, num or Imu lliera 
were no trapdoors* movable clouds* or madunerj of anj 
kind. The stage itself consisted onlj of four mr six ^bnk% 
placed across as many benches* arranged in the form of a 
square* and elevated but four palms from the ground. The 
only decoraticm of the theatre was an old coverlet* drawn 
from side to side by cords* behind which the musicians 
sang some ancient romance^ without the guitar.^’ ^ In foct* 
no further apparatus was employed than that demanded for 
the exhibition of mysteries* or the pastoral dialogues which 
succeeded them. The Spaniards* notwithstanding their pre* 
oocity* compared with most of the nations of Europe* in 
dramatic art* were unaccountably tardy in all its histrionic 
accompaniments. The public remained content with such 
poor mummeries* as could be got up by strolling players 
and mountebanks. There was no fixed theatre in Madrid 
until the latter part of the sixteenth century ; and that 
consisted of a courtyard* with only a roof to shelter it* 
while the spectators sat on benches ranged around* or at 
the windows of the surrounding houses." 

A similar impulse with that experienced by comic writ* 
ing* was ^ven to tragedy. The first that entered on this 
department were professed scholars* who adopted the error 
of the Italian dramatists* in fashioning their pieces ser* 
vilely after the antique, instead of seiring the expression 
of their own age. The most conspicuous attempts in this ^ 
way were made by Feman Peres de Oliva.* He was bom 

Cerrantefl, Comedias, tom. i. pr61. 

" Pellicer, Origen de la Comedia* tom. ii. pp. 6S~62.---S6e also 
American Quarterly Review, no. viit. art 8. 

* Oliva, Obras* (Madrid, 1787.)— Vasco Dias Tanoo, a native of 
Estremadora, who flourished in the first half of the sixteenth osntnry* 
mentions in one of his works three tragedies composed by himself oit 
Scripture sntgects. As there is no evidence, however, of thrir having' 
been printed, or peHormed, or even read in mantsscripl hy any oos^ 
th^ hardly desem to be inrinded In the cataiogiie of dramatic oom* 
positi<ms. (Morattn* Obras* iom. L pp. 150* 151.— 'Lamf^Uas* Let* 
VOL. II.— It 
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at OcH^ova, in 1494, and, after manj jean pamd in tlier 
tarioos sohools of Spain, France, and Italj, returned to 
Ue mdve land, and became a lecturer in the univensity of 
Salamanca. He incanicted in moral philoeofdiy and math4^ 
maticB, and eetaUbhed the highest reputation for his crit- 
ical acquaintance with tlie ancient languages and his owii. 
He died young, at the age of thirty-nine, deeply lamented 
fer hb moral, no less than for his intellectual worth.** 

Hb Tarious works were publbhed by the learned Morales, 
hb nephew, some fifty years after his death. Among them 
are translations in prose of the Electra of Sophocles, and 
the Hecuba of Euripides. They may with more propriety 
be termed imitations, and those too of the freest kind. 
Althou^ they conform, in the general arrangement and 
progress of the story, to their originals, yet characters, 
nay whole scenes and dialogues, are occasionally omitted ; 
and in those retained, it is not always easy to recognize 
the hand of the Grecian artbt, whose modest beauties are 
thrown into shade by the ambitious ones of hb imitator.** 
But with all this, Oliva’s tragedies must be admitted to be 
executed, on the whole, with vigor ; and the diction, not- 
withstanding the national tendency to exaggeration above 

taratura Spsgnnola, tom. v. db. 1, sec. 5.) Thb patriotic liOiraUnr 
eadsaron to estaUbh the production of Oliva’s tragedies in the 
year 1615, in the ho(ie of animating that of Trissino’s ** Sophonisba,’’ 
composed a year later, and thus seonring to his nation the palm of 
precedence, in time at least, tiiongh it slionld be only for a few 
months, on the tragic theatre of modem £uit^. Letteratura 
Spagnnola, nbi supra. 

** Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, tom. L p. 886. — Oliva, Ohras, 
prsf. de Morales. 

** Hie following passage, for exampb. In the " Vmiganza de Aga- 
memnon,^’ imitated frotp the Electra of Sophocles, will hardly be 
diarged on the Gred( dramatist. 

** ffabed, yo os mego, de mi oompasnion, no querab atiqiar con 
vnestros oonsejns ios respiraderos de las homasas de fiiego^ que den- 
We me aMnmitan.^’ Oliva, Ohras, p 185. 
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alluded to^ may be generally oommeaded for deoomin and 
an impoBi^ dignity, quite worthy of the tragic drama; 
indeed, they may be selected as afibrding probably the best 
specimen of the progress of prose composition during the 
present reign.“ 

Oliva’s reputation led to a similar imitation of the 
antique. But the Spaniards were too national in all their 
tastes to sanction it. These classical compositions did not 
obtain possession of the stage, but were confined to the 
closet, serving only as a relaxation for the man of letters ; 
while the voice of the people compelled all who courted it, 
to accommodate their inventions to those romantic forms, 
which were subsequently developed in such variety of beauty 
by the great Spanish dramatists." 

We have now surveyed the difierent kinds of poetic cul- 
ture familiar to Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella. Their 
most conspicuous element is the national spirit which per- 
vades them, and the exclusive attachment which they mani- 
fest to the primitive forms of versification peculiar to the 
Peninsula. The most remarkable portion of this body of 
poetry may doubtlcte be considered the Spanish romaneeif 
or ballads ; that popular minstrelsy, which, commemorating 

" Compare the diction of these tragedies with that of the ^Centon 
Epistolario,” for instmnoe, esteemed one of the best literary composi- 
tions of John II.’s reign, and see the advance made, not onlj in 
orthography, bnt in the verbal arrangement generally, and Uie whole 
complexion of the style. 

" Notwithstanding some Spanish critics, as Cueva, for example, 
have vindicated the romanUc forms of the drama on scientific princi- 
ples, it is apparent that the most sncoessful writers in this depart- 
ment have been constrained to adopt them by public opinion, rather 
than their own, which would have suggested a nearer imitation of 
the classical models of antiquity, so generally followed by the Ital- 
ians, and which naturally recommends itself to the scholar. See 
canon’s discourse in Cervantes, Don Qnixote, ed. de Pellioer, tom. iti. 
pp. 207-220, ~~and, more explicitly, Lope 6 b Obras 8iiella% 
Imn. iv. p 40fi. 
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the pictureeque and chivalroas incidents of the age, reflects 
most faithfully the romantic genius of the people who gave 
it utterance. The lyric efforts of the peri^ were less suo 
eessful. There were few elaborate attempts in this field, 
indeed, by men of decided genius. But the great obstacle 
may be found in the imperfection of the language and the 
deficiency of the more exact and finished metrical forms, 
indispensable to high poetic execution. 

The whole period, however, comprehending, as it does, 
the first decided approaches to a regular drama, may be 
regarded as very important in a literary aspect ; since it 
exhibits the indigenous peculiarities of Castilian literature 
in all their freshness, and shows to what a degree of excel- 
lence it could attain, while untouched by any foreign influ- 
ence. The present reign may be regarded as the epoch 
which divides the ancient f^m the modern school of 
Spanish poetry; in which the language was slowly but 
steadily undergoing the process of refinement, that made 
the knowledge of it,” to borrow the words of a contempo- 
rary critic, ** pass for an elegant accomplishment, even with 
the cavaliers and dames of cultivated Italy ; ” ” and which 

** Ya en Italia, assi entre Dainas, oomo entre Caballeros, se tiene 
por gentilesa y galania, saber hablar Castellano.*' Di^logo de las 
Lenguas, apud Mayans y Siscar, Orlgenes, tom. ii. p. 4. 

I have had occasion to advert more than once in the coturse of this 
chapter to the superficial acquaintance of the Spanish critics with 
the early history of their own drama, authentic materials for which 
are so extremely rare and difficult of access, as to preclude the ex- 
pectation of anything like a satisfactory account of it out of the 
Peninsula. The nearest approach to this within my knowledge is 
made in an article in the eighth number of the American Quarterly 
Beview, ascribed to Mr. Ticknor, late Professor of Modem Litera- 
ture in Harvard University. This gentleman, during a residence in 
the j^eninsnla, had every facility for replenishing his library with 
ike mM ciiripus and valuable works, both printed and manuscript, 
In this department ; and his essay embodies in a bri^ compaw tfa# 
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Anally gave full scope to the poetic talent, that raised the 
literature of the country to such brilliant heights in the 
sixteenth century, 

results of a well-directed industry, which he has expanded in greater 
detail in his lectures on Spanish literature, delivered before the 
classes of the University. The subject is discussed #ith his usual 
elegance and perspicuity of style; and the foreign, and indeed Cas- 
tilian scholar, may find much novel information there, in the views 
presented of the early progress of the dramatic and the histrionic art 
in the Peninsula. 

Since the publication of this article, Moratin’s treatise, so long and 
anxiously expected, “Origenes del Teatro Espafiol,” has made its 
appearance under the auspices of the Royal Academy of History, 
which has enriched the national literature with so many admirable 
editions of its ancient authors. Moratin states in his Preface, that 
he was employed from his earliest youth in collecting notices, both 
at home and abroad, of whatever might illustrate the origin of the 
Spanish drama. The results have been two volumes, containing in 
the First Part an historical discussion, with ample explanatory 
notes, and a catalogue of dramatic pieces from the earliest epoch 
down to the time of Lope de Vega, chronologically arranged, and 
accompanied with criticed analyses, and copious illustrative extracts 
from pieces of the greatest merit. The Second Part is devoted to 
the publication of entire pieces of various authors, which from their 
extreme rarity, or their existence only in manuscript, have had but 
little circulation. The selections throughout are made with that 
careful discrimination, which resulted from poetic talent combined 
with extensive and thorough erudition. The criticisms, although 
sometimes warped by the peculiar*dramatic principles of the anthor, 
are conducted in general with great fairness ; and ample, but not 
extravagant, commendation is bestowed on productions, whose 
merit, to be properly appreciated, must be weighed by one con- 
Tersant with the character and intellectual culture of the period. 
The work unfortunately did not receive the last touches of its author, 
and undoubtedly something may be found wanting to the full com- 
pletion of his design. On the whole, It must be considered as a rich 
repertoiy of old Castilian literature, much of it of the most rare and 
recondite nature, directed to the illustration of a department, that 
has hitherto besin stifilbred to languish in the lowest obscurity, but 
which is now so arranged that it may be contemplated, as It wen^ 
under one aspect^ and its real merits socurately determined. 
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It wae not till some time after the pnblication of this Huftoiy^thai 
attention was called to that portion of the writings of Don Mar* 
tines de la Rosa, in which he criticizes the various departments of 
the national literature. This criticism is embodied in the annota- 
tions and appendix to his elegant ^Poetica” (Ohras Literarias, 
(Paris, 1827,) tom. i. ii.) The former discuss the general laws, by 
which the various kinds of po^ry are to be related ; the latter 
presents a very searching and scientific analysis of the principal pro- 
ductions of the Spanish }K)ets, down to the close of the last century. 
The critic exemplifies his own views by copious extracts from the 
subjects of his criticism, and throws much collateral light on the 
argument by illustrations borrowed from foreign literature. In the 
examination of the Spanish drama, especially comedy, which he 
modestly qualifies as a ^ succinct notice, not very exact,” he is very 
elaborate ; and discovers the same taste and sagacity in estimating 
the merits of individual wnters, which he had shown in discussing 
the general principles of the art Had I read his work sooner, it 
would have greatly facilitated my own inquiries in the same obscure 
path ; and I should have recognized, at least one brilliant exception 
to my sweeping remark on the aimthy manifested by the Castilian 
sdioian to the antiquities of the national drama. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ITALIAN WARS.— GENERAL VIEW OP EUROPE.— INVASION 
OP ITALY BY CHARLES VIII. OP PRANCE. 

1498-1495. 

Europe at the Close of the Fifteenth Centnrj.— More Intimate Bela* 
tions between States. — Italy the School of Politics.— Pretensions 
of Charles VIII. to Naples.— Treaty of Barcelona.— The French 
Invade Naples. — ^Ferdinand’s Diasatisiaction.- Tactics and Arms 
of the Different Nations.— Preparations of Spain.— Mhaion to 
Charles VIII. — Bold Conduct of the Envoys. — The French enter 
Naples. 

We have now reached that memorable epochs when the 
different nations of Europe, surmounting the barriers 
which had hitherto confined them within their respective 
limits, brought their forces, as if by a simultaneous impulse, 
agitinst each other on a common theatre of action. In the 
preceding part of this work, we have seen in what manner 
Spain was prepared for the contest, by the concentration 
of her various states under one government, and by such 
internal reforms, as enabled the government to act with 
vigor. The genius of Ferdinand will appear as predom* 
inant in what concerns the foreign relations of the country, 
as did that of Isabella in its interior administration. &o 
much so, indeed, that the accurate and well-infbrmed his* 
torian, who has most copiously illustrated this portion of 
tiie national annals, does not even mention, in his intro* 
ductory notice, the name of Isabella, but teSsn the agency 

m 
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in these events exclusively to her more ambitious consort' 
In this he is abundantly justified, both by the prevailing 
character of the policy pursued, widely difiering from that 
which distinguished the queen’s measures, and by the cir- 
cumstance that the foreign conquests, although achieved by 
the united efibrts of both crowns, were undertaken on 
behalf of Ferdinand’s own dominions of Aragon, to which 
. in the end they exclushrely appertained. 

The close of the fifteenth century presents, on the whole, 
the most striking point of view in modem history ; one 
from which we may contemplate the consummation of an 
important revolution in the structure of political society, 
and the first application of several inventions destined to 
exercise the widest influence on human civilization. The 
feudal institutions, or rather the feudal principle, which 
operated even where the institutions, strictly speaking, did 
not exist, after having wrought its appointed uses, had 
gradually fisillen into decay; fork had not the power of 
imcomm^ating itself to the increased, demands and im- 
proved condition of society. However well suited to a 
barbarous age, it was found that the distribution of power 
among the members of an independent aristocracy was 
unfavorable to that degree of personal security and tran- 
quillity indispensable to great proficiency in the higher arts 
of civilization. It was equally repugnant to the principle 
of patriotism, so essential to national independence, but 
which must have operated feebly among a people whose 
qrmpathies, instead of being concentrated on the state, were 
claimed by a hundred masters, as was the case in every 
feudal community. The conviction of this reconciled the 
nation to the transfer of authority into other hands ; not 
those oi the people, indeed, who were too ignorant, and too 
long aocustomed to a subordinate, depend^t situation, to 
admit of it, — ^but into the bands of the sovereign. It was 

' Jkurks, Historia iM Bey Don Hemando el C!»th61ico^ (Aoals^ 
isaa V. vi, Z e r agom , laSD,) lib. 1, Introd. 
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not until throe crataries more had elapeed, that the oon* 
dition of the great mass of the people was to be eo fiur im> 
proved, ae to qualify them for asserting and maintaining 
the political consideration which of right belongs to them. 

In whatever d^ree public opinion and the progress of 
events might favor the transition of power from the aris- 
tocracy to the monarch, it is obvious that much would de- 
pend on his personal character ; since the advantages of 
his station alone made him by no means a match for the 
combined forces of his great nobility. The remarkable 
adaptation of the characters of the principal sovereigns of 
Europe to this exigency, in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, would seem to have something providential in it 
Henry the Seventh of England, Louis the Eleventh of 
France, Ferdinand of Naples, John the Second of Aragon, 
and his son Ferdinand, and John the Second of Portugal, 
however difibring in other respects, were all distinguished 
by a sagacity, which enabled them to devise the most sub- 
tile and comprehensive schemes of policy, and which was 
prolific in expedients fur the circumvention of enemies too 
potent to be encountered by open force. 

Their operations, all direct towards the same point, 
were attended with similar success, resulting in the exalta- 
tion of the royal prerogative at the expense of the aristoo: 
racy, with more or less deference to the rights of the peo- 
ple, as the case might be ; in France, for example, with 
almost toUd indifibrmice to them, while in Spain they were 
regarded, under the parental administration of Isabella, 
which tempered the less scrupulous policy of her husband, 
with tenderness and respect. In every country, however, 
the nation at large gain^ greatly by the revolution, which 
came on insenribly, at least without any viol«at shock to 
the fabric society, and which, by securing interaal tran- 
quillity and the ascendency of law over brute force, gave 
ample scope for &oee intdlectual pursuits, that withdraw 
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mankiud from eeimual indulgenoe^ and too exclusive devo^ 
tion to the animal wants of our nature. 

No sooner was the internal organization of the different 
nations of Europe placed on a secure basb, than they found 
leisure to direct their views, hitherto confined within their 
own limits, to a bolder and more distant sphere of action. 
Their international communication was greatly facilitated 
by several useful inventions coincident with this period, or 
then first extensively applied. Such was the art of print- 
ing, diffusing knowledge with the speed and universality 
of light ; the establishment of posts, which, after its adop- 
tion by Louis the Eleventh, came into frequent use in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; and lastly, the com- 
pass, which, guiding the mariner unerringly through the 
trackless wastes of the ocean, brought the remotest regions 
into contact. With these increased facilities for intercom- 
munication, the different European states might be said to 
be brought into as intimate relation with one another, as the 
difierent provinces of the same kingdom were before. They 
now for the first time regarded each other as members of 
one great community, in whose action they were all mutually 
concerned. A greater anxiety was manifested to detect the 
springs of every political movement of their neighbors. 
Misrions became fi^uent, and accredited agents were sta- 
tioned, as a sort of honorable spies, at the different courts. 
The science of diplomacy, on narrower grounds, indeed, 
than it is now practised, ^gan to be studied.* Schemes 
of aggression and resistance, leading to political combina- 

* The ^ X.easzioQe,’^ or official correspondence of MachiavelU, 
while stationed at the different European courts, may be regaided as 
tlie most eom{ilete manual diplomacy as it existed at the begin- 
nu^ of the rixteenth century. It afibrds more copions and enriotts 
informatioa respeettng the interior workings of the governments 
with whom he resided, than is to be found in any r^ilar hi^iy ; 
and it shows the verify and extent of dudes attached to the office 
ef resident mioister, from the first moment of its creation. 
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tions the most complex and extended, were gradually 
formed. We are not to imagine, however, the existence 
of any weH-defined ideas of a balance of power at this 
early period. The object of these combinations was some 
positive act of aggression or resistance, for purposes of con- 
quest or defence, not for the maintenance of any abstract 
theory of political equilibrium. This was the result of 
much deeper reflection, and of prolonged experience. 

The management of the foreign relations of the nation, 
at the close of the fifteenth century, was resigned wholly 
to the sovereign. The people took no further part or 
interest in the matter, than if it had concerned only the 
disposition of his private property. His measures were, 
therefore, often characterized by a degree of temerity and 
precipitation, that could not have been permitted under 
the salutary checks afibrded by popular interposition. A 
strange insensibility, indeed, was shown to the rights and 
interests of the nation. War was regarded as a game, in 
which the sovereign parties engaged, not on behalf of their 
subjects, but exclusively on their own. Like desperate 
gamblers, they contended for the spoils or the honors of 
victory, with so much the more redrlessness as their own 
station was too elevated to be materially prejudiced by the 
results. They contended with all the animosity of personal 
feeling ; every device, however paltry, was resorted to ; and 
no advantage was deemed unwarrantable, which could tend 
to secure the victory. The most profligate maxims of state 
policy were openly avowed by men of reputed honor and 
integrity. In short, the diplomacy of that day is very gen- 
erally characterized by a low cunning, subterfuge, and petty 
trickery, which would leave an indelible stain on the trans^ 
actions of private individuals. 

Italy was, doubtless, the great school where this political 
morality was taught. That country was broken up into a 
number of small states, too nearly equal to allow the abso- 
lute supremacy of any one; while, at the same time, it4e>» 
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manded the meet reetless vigifauice on the part of each to 
maiatain its independence against its neighbors. Hence 
su<di a complexity of intrigues and combinations as the 
world had never before witnessed. A subtile, refined policy 
was conformable to the genius of the Italians. It was partly 
the result, moreover, of their higher cultivation, which 
naturally led them to trust the settlement of their disputes 
to superior intellectual dexterity, rather than to brute 
force, like the barbarians beyond the Alps.* From these 
and other causes, maxims were gradually established, so 
monstrous in their nature as to give the work, which first 
embodied them in a regular system, the air of a satire 
rather than a serious performance, while the name of its 
author has been converted into a by-word of political 
knavery.* 

At the period before us, the principal states of Italy 
were, the republics of Venice and Florence, the duchy of 
Milan, the papal see, and the kingdom of Naples. The 
others may be regarded merely as satellites, revolving 
round some one or other of these superior powers, by 
whom their respective movements were regulat^ and con- 
trolled. Venice may be considered as the most formidable 
of the great powers, taking into consideration her wealth, 

* “ Sed din,’* says Sallnst, noticing the similar consequence of 
Increased refinement among the ancients, magnitm inter mortales 
oertamen fuit, vine corporis an virtute animi res militaris magis 
prooederet ***** Turn demnm periculo atque negotiis comper- 
tum eat, in hello plurimam ingenium posse." &llum Gatilinarinm, 
cap. 1, 2. 

* Machiavelli’s political treadses, his Principe " and Dlsoorsi 
sopra Tito Livio,*’ which appeared after bis death, excited no scan- 
dal at the time of thdr publication. They came into the world, 
indeed, from the pontifical press, under the privilege of the rdgning 
pope^ Clement VIL It was not until thirty years later that they 
were placed on the Index ; and this not from any exceptions taken 
at the immorality of their doctrines, as Ginguend has well proved, 
(HIstoire Litt^raire d’ltalie, (Paris, 1811-19,) tom. viii. pp. 32, 74,) 

from the imputations they oemtained on the court of 
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her powerful uavji her territory in the north, and prmoely 
oolcmiai domain. There was no government in ^at age 
which attracted such general admiration, both from natives 
and foreigners ; who seem to have looked upon it as alK>rd- 
ing the very best model of political wisdom.* Yet there 
was no country where the citizen enjoyed less positive free- 
dom; none whose foreign relations were conducted with 
more absolute selfishness, and with a more narrow, bar- 
gaining spirit, savoring rather of a company of traders 
than of a great and powerful state. But all this was com- 
pensated, in the eyes of her contemporaries, by the stability 
of her institutions, which still remained unshaken, amidst 
revolutions which had convulsed or overturned every other 
social &bric in Italy.* 

The government of Milan was at this time under the 
direction of Lodovioo Sforza, or Ludovico the Moor, as he 
is commonly called; an epithet suggested by his com- 
plexion, but which he willingly retained, as indicating the 
superior craftiness on which he valued himself.^ He held 
the reins in the name of his nephew, then a minor, until a 

* ** Aquel Senado 4 Sefiorfa de Venecianos,’’ says Gonado de 
Oviedo, "donde roe parece & mi que esia recogido todo el saber 4 
prudencia de los horobres humanos^ porque la gente del mundo 
qtie roqjor se sabe gobemar ; 4 la repnblica, que mas tiempo hi du- 
rado en e) ronndo por la bnena forma de su regiroiento, 4 donde oon 
mejor roanerm hto los hombrea vivido eo comanidad sin lener Bey 
etc. Quinctiagenas, MS., bat 1, qiiinc. 3, dial. 44. 

* Of all the incense which fioets and politicians have o3^red to the 
Qtieen of the Adriatic, none is more exquisite than that conveyed in 
these few lines, where Sannazaro notices her position as the bulwark 
of Christendom. 

**Una Italnm regins, sltw pulcberrims Homw 
jEmula, qvm ierrla, qxm SomiiMurto aqais ! 

Ta fibi re] regee oiree fade; Odeeim ! O lax 
Aueoiiiw, per quam libers tnrbs sumae; 

Per qusm bsrbsriee noble non Inpersi, et Sol 
£xorlene noetro etaiiue orbe mlest!** 

Opera r4itlms lib. 8, deg. 1, W. 

* Guicciardini, Idoria, tom. i. lib. 3, p. 147^ 
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ecmvenieDt season should arrive for assammg them in hk 
nwn. His cool, perfidious character was stained with the 
won^ vices of the most profligate class of Italian statesmen 
of that period. 

The central parts of Italy were occupied by the republic 
of Florence, which had ever been the inlying point of the 
friends of freedom, too often of faction; but which had 
now resigned itself to the dominion of the Medici, whose 
cultivated tastes and munificent patronage shed a splendid 
illusion over their administration, which has blinded the 
eyes of contemporaries, and even of posterity. 

The papal chair was filled by Alexander the Sixth, a 
pontiff whose licentiousness, avarice, and unblushing ef- 
frontery have been the theme of uumingled reproach, with 
Catholic as well as Protestant writers. His preferment was 
effected by lavish bribery, and by his consummate address, 
as well as energy of character. Although a native Span- 
iard, his election was extremely unpalatable to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who deprecated the scandal it must bring 
upon the church, and who had little to hope for themselves, 
in a political view, from the elevation of one of their own 
subjects even, whose mercenary spirit placed him at the 
control of the highest bidder.* 

The Neapolitan sceptre was swayed by Ferdinand the 
First, whose father, Alfonso the Fifth, the iincle of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, had obtained the crown by the adoption 

* Peter Martyr, Opus Einst, epist 119, 123. — Fleury, Histoire 
Eccl^sstique, oontlii. (Paris, 1722,) tom. zxiv. lib. 117, p. 545. — 
Peter Martyr, whoee residence and rank at the Spanish court gave 
him access to the best sources of information as to the repute in 
which the new pontiff was held there, expresses himself in one of 
his letters to Cardinal Sforza, who had assisted at his election, in tlie 
following nneqnivocal language. ^^Sed hoc habeto, fuinceps illustris* 
dme, non placuisse meis Kegibus ponfificatum ad Alexandrnm, 
qimmvis eoruin ditionarium, pervenisse. Verentur namque ne illi- 
us cupiditas, ne ambitic, ne (quod gimvius) mollities filialls Chrisfla- 
nam relk^onem in pneoqpM tnMiat^ Epist 119* 
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of Joanu of Naples, or rather hf bis own good sword. 
Alfonso settled his conquest on his iil^timate son Ferdi* 
nand, to the prejodioe of the rights of Aragon, hj whose 
blood and treasure be had achieved it Ferdinand’s cha- 
racter, the very opposite of his noble fiither’s, was dark, 
wily, and ferocious. His life was spent in conflict with his 
great feudal nobility, many of whom supported the pre- 
tensions of the Angevin family. But his superior craft 
enabled him to foil every attempt of his enemies. In 
efiecting this, indeed, he shrunk from no deed of treachery 
or violence, however atrocious, and in the end had the sat- 
isfaction of establishing his authority, undisputed, on the 
fears of his subjects. He was about seventy years of age 
at the period of which we are treating, 1493. The heir 
apparent, Alfonso, was equally sanguinary in his temper, 
though possessing less talent for dissimulation than his 
father. 

Such was the character of the principal Italian courts at 
the close of the fifteenth century. The politics of the 
country were necessarily r^lat^ by the temper and 
views of the leading powers. They were essentially selfiih 
and personal. The ancient republican forms had bemi 
gradually effiiced during this century, and more arbitrary 
ones introduced. The name of fre^om, indeed, was still 
inscribed on their banners, but the spirit had disappeared 
In almost every state, great or small, some milita^ ad- 
venturer, or crafty statesman, had succeeded in raising his 
own authority on the liberties of his country ; ami his sole 
aim seemed to be to enlarge it still further, and to secure it 
against the conspiracies and revolutions, which the reminis- 
cence of ancient independence naturally called forth. Such 
was the case with Tiiscany, Milan, Naples, and the numer- 
ous subordinate states. In Borne, the pontiff proposed no 
higher object than the cono^tnd;ion wealth and public 
honors in the bands of his own fomily. In dbort, tl^ ad- 
ministration of every state se^oaed to be mana^ with 
VoL. H.--1S 
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adumve reference to tbe penonal interests of its chief 
y^ioe was tbe only power of sufficient strength and sta- 
bility to engage in more extended schemes of policy, and 
even these were conducted, as has been already noticed, in 
the narrow and calculating spirit of a trading corporation. 

But, while no spark of generous patriotism seemed to 
warm the bosoms tbe Italians ; while no sense of public 
good, or even menace of foreign invasion, could bring them 
to act in concert with one another,* the internal condition 
of the country was eminently prosperous. Italy had far 
outstripped tlm rest of Europe in the various arts of civile 
iaed life; and die everywhere afforded the evidence of Ac- 
uities developed by unceasing intellectual action. The face 
of the country itself was like a garden ; cultivated through 
all its plains to the very tops of tbe mountains ; teeming 
with population, with riches, and an unlimited commerce ; 
illustrated by many munificent princes, by the splendor of 
mimy noble and beautiful cities, and by the majesty of 
religion; and adorned with all those rare and precious 
gifts, which render a name glorious among the nations.” 
Such are tbe glowing strains in which the Tuscan historian 
celebrates the prosperity of his country, ere yet the storm 
of war had descended on her beautiful valleys. 

This scene of domestic tranquillity was destined to be 
changed by that terrible invasion which the ambition of 
Lodovkx) Sforza brought upon his country. He had al- 
ready organized a coalition of the northern powers of Italy, 
to drfeat the interference of the king of Naples in behalf 
of his grandson, the rightftil duke of Milan, whom his 
uncle Imld in Bubje<^ion during a protracted minority, while 

’ A remarkable example of this oocarred in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when the inundation of the Turks, which seemed 
ready to burst upon them, after overwhelming the Arabian and 
Gre^ empires, had no power to still the voice of fusion, or to con- 
centrate tl^ attention of the Italian states, even for a moment 

^Quiodardint, Isturia, tom. L lib. 1, p. 2. 
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lie exercised all the real Ainctions of sovereignty in his 
name. Not feeling sufficiently secure from his Italian con* 
federacy, Sforza invited the king of France to revive the 
hereditary claims of the house of Anjou to the crown of 
Naples, promising to aid him in the enterprise with all his 
resources. In this way, this wily politician proposed to 
divert the storm from his own head, by giving Ferdinand 
sufficient occupation at home. 

The throne of France was at that time filled by Charles 
the Eighth, a monarch scarcely twenty-two years of age. 
His father, Louis the Eleventh, had given him an educa* 
tion unbecoming, not only a great prince, but even a pri- 
vate gentleman. He would allow him to learn no other 
Latin, says Brant6me, than his favorite maxim, *‘Qui 
nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare.’^ Charles made some 
amends for this, though with little judgment, in later life, 
when left to his own disposal. His favorite studies were 
the exploits of celebrated conquerors, of CsBsar and Charle- 
magne particularly, which fill^ his young mind with vague 
and visionary ideas of glory. These dreams were still fur- 
ther nourished by the tourneys and other chivalrous spec- 
tacles of the age, in which he delighted, until he seems to 
have imagined himself some doughty paladin of romance, 
destined to the achievement of a grand and perilous enter- 
prise. It affords some proof of this exalted state of his 
imagination, that he gave his only son the name of Or- 
lando, after the celebrated hero of Boncesvalles.'* 

With a mind thus excited by chimerical visions of mili- 
tary glory, he lent a willing ear to the artful propositions 
of Sforza. In the extravagance of vanity, fed by the 
adulation of interested parasites, he affected to r^rd the 
enterprise against Naples as only opening the way to a 

Brantdme, Vies des Hommes lllostres, CEavres ComplStsi^ 
(Paris, 1822-3,) tom. il disc, i pp. 2, 20. 

Sismondi, Hist des Frsn(ai% tom. xv. p. 112*— Gsillatd, Blva- 
Htd, tom. iv. pp. 2, 3. 
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career of more splendid conquests, which were to terminate 
in the capture of Constantinople, and the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre, He even went so far as to purdiase of 
Andrew Paleologus, the nephew and heir of Constantine, 
the last of the CsBsars, his title to the Greek empire.'* 
Nothing could be more unsound, according to the prin- 
ciples of the present day, than Charles’s claims to the crown 
of Naples, Without discussing the original pretensions of 
the rival houses of Aragon and Anjou, it is sufficient to 
state, that, at the time of Charles the Eighth’s invasion, 
the Neapolitan throne had been in the possession of the 
Aragonese family more than half a century, under three 
successive princes solemnly recognized by the people, sanc- 
tioned by repeated investitures of the papal suzerain, and 
admitted by all the states of Europe. If all this did not 
give validity to their title, when was the nation to expect 
repose ? Charles’s claim, on the other hand, was derived 
originally from a testamentary bequest of Ren4, count of 
Provence, operating to the exclusion of the son of his own 
daughter, the rightful heir of the house of Anjou ; Naples 
being too notoriously a female fief to afford any pretext 
for the action of the Salic law. The pretensions of Ferdi- 
nand, of Spain, as representative of the legitimate branch 
of Aragon, were far more plausible.'* 

“ Daru, Histoire de la B^publiqae de Venise, (Paris, 1821,) tom. 
iii. liv. 20. — See the deed of cession, in the memoir of M. de Fonce- 
tnagne. (M^moires de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles-Let- 
tres, tom, xvii. pp. 539-579.) This document, as well as some others 
which appeared on the eve of Charles’s expedition, breathes a tone 
of Quixotic and religious enthosiasm that transports ns back to the 
days of the crusades. 

The conflicting claims of Anjon and Aragon are stated at length 
by Ghiillard, with more candor and impartiality than were to be ex- 
pected from a French writer. (Histoire de Francois 1., (Paris, 
1769,) tom. i. pp. 71-92.) They form the subject of a juvenile 
esany of Gibbon, in whidi we may disoem the germs of many of the 
pecnliarities wffich afterwards characterixed the historian of the 
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Independently of the defects in Charles’s title, his posi- 
tion was such as to make the projected expedition every 
way impolitic. A misunderstanding had for some time 
su twisted between him and the Spanish sovereigns, and he 
was at open war with Germany and England ; so that it 
was only by large concessions that he could hope to secure 
their acquiescence in an enterprise most precarious in its 
character, and where even complete success could be of no 
permanent benefit to his kingdom. “ He did not under- 
stand,” says Voltaire, that a dozen villages adjacent to 
one’s territory, are of more value than a kingdom four 
hundred leagues distant.” By the treaties of Staples 
and Senlis, he purchased a reconciliation with Henry the 
Seventh of England, and with Maximilian, the emperor 
elect ; and finally, by that of Barcelona, effected an ami- 
cable adjustment of his diflSiculties with Spain.** 

This treaty, which involved the restoration of Boussillon 
and Cerdagne, was of great importance to the crown of 
Aragon. These provinces, it will be remembered, had 
been originally mortgaged by Ferdinand’s father. King 
John the Second, to Louis the Eleventh of France, for the 
sum of three hundred thousand crowns, in consideration of 
aid to be afforded by the latter monarch against the Gata- 

Decline and Fall. Miscellaneous Works, (London, 1814,) vol. iil. 
pp. 20e-’222. 

“ Essai sur les Moenrs, chap. 107,— His politic father, Louis XI , 
acted on this principle, for he made no attempt to maintain his f>re- 
tensions to Naples ; although Mably affecto to doubt whether this 
were not the result of neoessitf rather than policy. ** D est douteiix 
si cette moderation fut ronyrage d’one connoissance approfondie 
de ses vrais intdrets, on seulement de cette ddfiance qu’tl avoit 
dee grands de son royaume, et qn’ii n'osoit perdre de voe.*’ Obser- 
vations snr THistoire de France, (Euvres, (Faris^ 17^5,) liv. 6 , 
chap. 4. 

“ Flassan, Histoire de la XHplomatie Fran^lse, (Paris. 1809,) tom, 
L pp. 254-259. — Dumont, Corps Umversel Diplomatique da X]^l 
des Gens, (Amsterdam, 1725-81,) tom. iii. pp. 297-300. 
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Ian insurgents. Although the stipulated sum had never 
been paid by Aragon, yet a plausible pretext for requiring 
the restitution was afforded by Louis the Eleventh’s incom- 
plete performance of his engagements, as well as by the 
ample reimbursement, which the French government had 
already derived from the revenues of these countries.” 
This treaty had long been a principal object of Ferdi- 
nand’s policy. He had not, indeed, confined himself to 
negotiation, but had made active demonstrations more than 
once of occupying the contested territory by force. Nego- 
tiation, however, w'as more consonant to his habitual policy; 
and, after the termination of the Moorish war, he pressed 
it with the utmost vigor, repairing with the queen to Bar^ 
celona, in order to watcii over the deliberations of the 
envoys of the two nations at Figueras.” 

The French ^historians accuse Ferdinand of bribing two 
ecclesiastics, in high influence at their court, to make such 
See the narrative of these transactions in the Fifth and Sixth 
Chapters of Part 1. of this History. 

Most historians seem to take it for granted, that Louis XI. ad- 
vanced a sum of money to the king of Aragon ; and some state, that 
payment of the debt, for which the provinces were mortgaged, was 
subsequently tendered to the French king. (See, among others, Sis- 
mondi, B^pnbliques Ttaliennes, tom. xii. p. 93.— Roscoe, Life and 
Pontificate of Leo X., (London, 1827,) vol. i. p. 147.) The first of 
these statements is a palpable error; and I find no evidence of the 
last in any Spanish authority, where, if true, it would naturally have 
been noticed. I must, inde^, except Bemaldez, who says, that Fer- 
dinand having repaid the money, borrowed by his father from 
IjOuis XL, to Charles VIII., the latter monarch returned it to 
Isabella, in consideration of the great expenses incurred by the 
Mooiish war. It is a pity that this romantic piece of gallantry 
does not rest on any better foundation than the Curate of Los 
Palacios, who shows a degree of ignorance in the first part of his 
statement, that entitles him to little credit in the last. Indeed, the 
worthy curate, although ranch to be relied on for what passed in 
his own province, may be found frequently tripping in the details 
d what passed out of it Bemaldez, Reyes Catfilicns, MS., cap. 117* 

^ Zurita, Hist del Hey Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 4, 7, 10* 
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a representation of the aflUr, as should alarm the eon* 
science of the young monarch. These holy men insisted 
on the restoration of Roussillon as an act of justice ; since 
the sums for which it had been mortgaged, though not 
repaid, had been spent in the common cause of Christen- 
dom, the Moorish war. The soul, they said, could never 
hope to escape from purgatory, until restitution was made 
of all property unlawfully held during life. His royal 
father, Louis the Eleventh, was clearly in this predica- 
ment, as he himself would hereafter be, unless the Spanish 
territories should be relinquished; a measure, moreover, 
the more obligatory on him, since it was well known to be 
the dying request of his parent. These arguments made 
a suitable impression on the young monarch, and a still 
deeper on his sister, the duchess of Beaujeu, who esercised 
great influence over him, and who believed her own soul in 
peril of eternal damnation by deferring the act of restora- 
tion any longer. The effect of this cogent reasonbg was 
no doubt greatly enhanced by the reckless impatience of 
Charles, who calculated no cost in the prosecution of his 
chimerical enterprise. With these amicable dispositions 
an arrangement was at length concluded, and received the 
signatures of the respective monarchs on the same day, 
being signed by Charles at Tours, and by Fentinand and 
Isabella at Barcelona, January 19th, 1493.^* 

^ Fleury, Histoire Eocl^iastiqne, contin., tom. xxhr. pp. 

— Zurita, Hist del Hey Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 14.^Dm, Hist de 
Venise, tom. iii. pp. 51, 52. — Qaillard, RiralitS, tom. iv, p. 10.—- 
Abarca, Beyes de Aragon, tom. ii. ny 30, cap. 6. 

(^kMnines, alliKling to the affidr of Bonesillon, says that Ferdinand 
and Isabella, whether from motives of economy or hypocrisy, 
always employed priests in their negotiations, teotes Isnts 

osuvres ont lait niener et eondnire par telles gens (religiena), ou par 
hypocrisie, on ain de moins despendre.’* (Mdmoifes, p. 211.) The 
French king, however, made mcse use of the clergy in Ihk Veiy 
trBQsaetkm than die %aaish. \Zurit% Hkt dti Bsy Bernaadi^ 

1, cap. 10. 
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The principal articles of the treaty provided, that the 
contracting parties should mutually aid each other against 
all enemies ; that they should reciprocally prefer this alli- 
ance to that with any other, ihe vicar of Christ excepted; 
that the Spanish sovereigns should enter into no under- 
standing with any power, the viear of Christ excepted, preju- 
dicial to the interests of France ; that their children should 
not be disposed of in marriage to the kings of England, or 
of the Romans, or to any enemy of France, without the 
French king’s consent. It was finally stipulated that 
Roussillon and Gerdagne should be restored to Aragon; 
but that, as doubts might be entertained to which power 
the possession of these countries rightfully appertained, 
arbitrators named by Ferdinand and Isahella should be 
appointed, if requested by the French monarch, with full 
power to decide the question, by whose judgment the con- 
tracting parties mutually promised to abide. This last 
provision, obviously too well guarded to jeopard the inter- 
ests of the Spanish sovereigns, was introduced to allay in 
some measure the discontents of the French, who loudly 
inveighed against their cabinet, as sacrificing the interests 
of the nation ; accusing, indeed, the Cardinal D’Albi, the 
principal agent in the negotiation, of being in the pay of 
Ferdinand.** 

^ Paolo Giovio, Historia soi Temporis, (Basilise, 1578,) lib. 1, p. 
lA—The treaty of Baroekaia is given at length by Dumont. 
(Corps Diplomatique, tom. iii. pp. 297-800.) It is reported with 
sufficient inaocumcy by many historians, who make no hesitation in 
saying, that Ferdinand expressly bound himself by one of the arti- 
cles, not to interfere with CSiarles’s meditated attmpt on Naples. 
(Gaillard, Bivalitd, tom. iv. p. 11. — ^Voltaire^ Easai snr les Moeuis, 
chap. 107.— Oomines, Mdmmres, liv. 8, chap. 28.--Qiovio, Hist sui 
Temporis, lib. 1, p. 16. — ^Vmrillaa, Polidqne d’Espagne, on du Rot 
Ferdinand, (Amsterdam, 1688,) pp* 31, 12.— *Bo 0 o^ Life of Leo X., 
Unn. i. tdiap. 8.) So fer from this, there is no allusion whatever to 
the proposed expedition in the treaty, nor is the name of Na|des 
once mmitioned in it. 
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The treaty excited equal surprise and satis&ction in 
Spain, where Bouseiilon was regarded as of the last im- 
portance, not merely from the extent of its resources, but 
from its local position, which made it the key of Catalonia. 
The nation, says Zurita, looked on its recovery as scarcely 
less important than the conquest of Granada; and they 
doubted some sinister motive, or deeper policy than ap- 
peared in the conduct of the French king. He was influ- 
enced, however, by no deeper policy than the cravings of 
a puerile ambition.*^ 

The preparations of Charles, in the mean while, excited 
general alarm throughout Italy. Ferdinand, the old king 
of Naples, who in vain endeavored to arrest them by nego- 
tiation, had died in the beginning of 1494. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alfonso, a prince of bolder but less 
politic character, and equally odious, from the cruelty of 
his disposition, with his father. He lost no time in put- 
ting his kingdoim in a posture of defence ; but he wanted 
the best of all defences, the attachment of his sujects. His 
interests were supported by the Florentine republic and the 
pope, whose family had intermarried with the royal house 
of Naples. Venice stood aloof, secure in her remoteness, 
unwilling to compromise her interests by too precipitate a 
declaration in favor of either party. 

The European powers regarded the expedition of Charles 
the Eighth with somewhat difierent feelings ; most of them 
were not unwilling to see so formidable a prince waste bis 
resources in a remote and chimerical expedition; Ferdi- 
Band, however, contemplated with more anxiety an events 
which might terminate in the subversion of the Neapolitan 
branch of his house, and bring a powerful and active nrigh- 
bor in contact with his own dominions in Sicily. He lost 
no time in fortifying the faltering courage of ^e pope by 
assurances of support His ambassador, then resident 

^ Zurita, Hist del Bey Hernando^ lib. 1, ciq>. 18.— Absrca, Bs/fS 
ds Aragon, nbi supra. 
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the papal courts was Oardlasso de la Vega, fitther of the 
illustrious poet of that name, and &miliar to the reader 
by his exploits in the Granadine war. This personage 
with rare political sagacity combined an energy of pur- 
pose, which could not fail to infuse courage into the hearts 
of others. He urged the pope to rely on his master, the 
king of Aragon, who, he assured him, would devote his 
whole resources, if necessary, to the protection of his per- 
son, honor, and estate. Alexander would gladly have had 
this promise under the hand of Ferdinand ; but the latter 
did not think it expedient, considering his delicate rela- 
tions with France, to put himself so far in the power of 
the wily pontiff.** 

In the mean time, Charles’s preparations went forward 
with the languor and vacillation resulting from divided 
councils and multiplied embarrassments. Nothing essen- 
tial to the conduct of a war was at hand,” says Comines. 
The king was very young, weak in person, headstrong in 
will, surrounded by few discreet counsellors, and wholly 
destitute of the requisite funds.** His own impatience, 
however, was stimulated by that of the youthful chivalry 
of his court, who burned for an opportunity of distinction ; 
as well as by the representatioiw of the Neapolitan exiles, 
who hoped, under his protection, to re-establish themselves 
in their own country. Several of these, weary with the 
delay already experienced, made overtures to King Ferdi- 
nand to undertake the enterprise on his own behalf, and to 
assert his legitimate pretensions to the crown of Naples, 
which, rikey assured him, a large party in the country was 
ready to sustain. The sagacious monarch, however, knew 
bow little reliance was to be plaoed on the reports of exiles, 
whose imaginations readily exaggerated the amount of dis* 

** Znrita, Hist del Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 28. — Bembo, Istoria 
Tinisiana, (Milano, 1809,) tom. i. lib. 2, pp. 118, 119.--^iedo^ 
li^uincuagenas, MS., hat l,.quinc. 8, dial. 43. 

** Comkies, Mdmoires, liv, 7, introd. 
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affection in thdr own country. But, although the season 
had not yet arrived for asserting his own paramount claims, 
be was determined to tolerate those of no other potentate.*^ 
Charles entertained so little suspicion of this,, that, in the 
month of June, he despatched au envoy to the Spanish 
court, requiring Ferdinand’s fulfilment of the treaty of 
Barcelona, by aiding him with men and money, aud by 
throwing open his ports in Sicily for the French navy. 
“ This gracious proposition,” says the Aragonese historian, 
he accompanied with information of his proposed expe- 
dition against the Turks ; stating incidentally, as a thing 
of no consequence, his intention to take Naples by the 
way.”" 

Ferdinand saw the time was arrived for coming to an 
explicit declaration with the French court. He appointed 
a special mission, in order to do this in the least offensive 
manner possible. The person selected for this delicate task 
was Alonso de Silva, brother of the count of Cifuentes, and 
eUwero of Calatrava, a cavalier possessed of the coolness 
and address requisite for diplomatic success." 

The ambassador, on arriving at the French court, found 
it at Vienne in all the bustle of preparation for immediate 
departure. Aifter seeking in vain a private audience from 

" Zuiita, Hbt del Bej Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 20. — Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist., epist 123. — Cominee, M^moires, liv. 7, chap. 8. — 
Mariana,, Hist de Espafia, tom. ii. lib. 26, cap. 6.—Zarita concludes 
the arguments which decided Ferdinand against assuming the enter- 
prise, with one which may be considered the gist of the whole 
matter. ** £1 entendia bien que no era tan &cU la causa que se 
proponia.” Lib. 1, cap. 20. 

" Zurita, Hist, del Bey Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 31. 

" Oviedo notices Silva as one of three brothers, all gentle cava- 
liers, of unblemished honor, remarkable for the plainness of their 
persons, the elegance and oourtei^ of their manners, and the mag* 
nifioence of their style of living. Thb one, Alonso, he descHbM 
as a man of a ungularly dear head. Quincuagenas, MS., bat. 1, 
quinc. 4. 
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King Charl^, he explained to him the purport of his mis* 
sion in the presence of his courtiers. He assured him of 
the satis&ction which the king of Aragon had experienced, 
at receiving intelligence of his projected expedition against 
the infidel. Nothing gave bis master so great contentment, 
as to see his brother monarchs employing their arms, and 
expending their revenues, against the enemies of the Cross ; 
where even failure was greater gain than success in other 
wars. He ofiTered Ferdinand’s assistance in the prosecution 
of such wars, even though they should be directed against 
the Mahometans of Africa, over whom the papal sanction 
had given Spain exclusive rights of conquest. He besought 
the king not to employ the forces destined to so glorious a 
purpose against any one of the princes of Europe, but to 
reflect how great a scandal this must necessarily bring on 
the Christian cause ; above all, he cautioned him against 
forming any designs on Naples, since that kingdom was a 
fief of the church, in whose favor an exception was ex- 
pressly made by the treaty of Barcelona, which recognized 
her alliance and protection as paramount to every other 
obligation. Silva’s discourse was responded to by the pres- 
ident of the parliament of Paris in a formal Latin oration, 
asserting generally Charles’s right to Naples, and his res- 
olution to enforce it previously to his crusade against the 
infidel. As soon as it was concluded, the king rose and 
abruptly quitted the apartment.’^ 

Some days after, he interrogated the Spanish ambassador, 
whether his master would not, in case of a war with Portu- 
gal, feel warranted by the terms of the late treaty in requir- 
ing the co-operation of France, and on what plea the latter 
power could pretend to withhold it To the first of these 
propositions the ambassador answered in the afiSirmative, if 
it were a defensive war, but not, if an ofiTensive one, of bis 
own seeking ; an explanation by no means satisfactory to 
the French monarch. Indeed, he seems not to have been 
^ Zurita, Hist, del Bey Hernando, nbi snpra. 
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at all prepared for this interpretation of the compact He 
had relied on this^ as securing without any doubt the non- 
interference of Ferdinand, if not his actu^ co-operation in 
his designs against Naples. The clause touching the rights 
of the church was too frequent in public treaties to excite 
any particular attention; and he was astounded at the 
broad ground, which it was now made to cover, mid which 
defeated the sole object proposed by the cession of Roussil- 
lon. He could not disguise his chagrin and indignation at 
what he deemed the perfidy of the Spanbh court. He re- 
fused all further intercouise with Silva, and even stationed 
a sentinel at his gate, to prevent his communication with 
his subjects; treating him as the envoy, not of an ally, but 
of an open enemy.* 

The unexpect^ and menacing attitude, however, assumed 
by Ferdinand, failed to arrest the operations of the French 
monarch, who, having completed hb preparations, left Vi- 
enne in the month of August, 1494, and crossed the Alps 
at the head of the most formidable host which had scal^ 
that mountain barrier since the irruption of the northern 
barbarians.* It will be unnecessary to follow hb move- 

*• Zarita, Hbt. del Key Hernando, lib. 1, cap, 31, 41. 

* Villeneuve, Mdraoires, apud Petitot, Collection des Mdmoires, 
tom. xiv. pp. 265, 256. 

The French army consisted of 3600 gens d’armes. 20,000 French 
infantry, and 8000 Swiss, without including the regular camp fol- 
lowers. (Sismondi, Rdpubliques Italiennes, tom. xii. p. 132.) 

The splendor and novelty of their appearance excited a degree of 
adiniration, which disarmed in some measure the terror of the 
Italbns. Peter Martyr, whose distance from the theatre of action 
enabled him to contemplate more calmly the operation of events, be- 
held with a prophetic eye the magnitude of the calamities impend- 
ing over hb country. In one of hb letters, he writes thus ; “ Scribi* 
tur exerdtura vbttm fubse nostrft tempestate nullum nnquam niti- 
diorem. Et qui fbtnri sunt calamitatb partidpes, Carolnm adesque 
illius ac peditom tormas landibns eztoUunt; sed Italomm impensi 
instructas.’’ (Opus Epbt, epbt 143.) He condudes another wHh 
thb remarkable prediction | ^ Perimerb, Gmlb^ ex mgjori parteiiMm 
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ments in detail It is luffident to remark, that his con-^ 
duet throughout was equally defective in principle and in 
sound policy. He alienated his allies by the most signal 
acts of perfidy, seizing their fortresses for himself, and 
entering their capitals with all the vaunt and insolent 
port of a conquerer. On his approach to Home, the pope 
and the cardinals took refuge in the castle of 8L Angelo, 
and on the Slst of December, Charles defiled into the city 
at the head of his victorious chivalry ; if victorious they 
could be called, when, as an Italian historian remarks, 
they had scarcely broken a lance, or spread a tent, in the 
whole of their progress.*® 

The Italians were panic-struck at the aspect of troops so 
different from their own, and so superior to them in organ- 
ization, science, and military equipment ; and still more in 
a remorseless ferocity of temper, which had rarely been 
witnessed in their own feuds. Warfare was conducted on 
peculiar principles in Italy, adapted to the character and 
circumstances of the people. The business of fighting, in 
her thriving communities, instead of forming part of the 
regular profession of a gentleman, as in other countries 
at this period, was intrusted to the hands of a few sol- 
diers of fortune, eondotHeri^ as they were called, who 
hired themselves out, with the forces under their com- 
mand, consisting exclusively of heavy-armed cavalry, to 
whatever state would pay them best. These forces consti- 
tuted the capital, as it were, of the military chief, whose 
obvious interest it was to economize as far as possible all 
unnecessary expenditure of his resources. Hence, the sci- 
ence of deface was almost exclusively studied. The object 

in patriam redibls. Jaoebis insepultus; sed tua non restituetur 
strages, Italia.’* Epist 123. 

** Oniociardini, Istmia, tom. i. lib. 1, p. 71. — Scipione Ammirato, 
Tstorie Florentine, (Firense, 1647,) p. 265. — Oiannone, Istoria di 
Napoli, tom. ill. lib. 29, introd.— CknnineB, Mdmoires, liv. 7, chapi. 
1?^— Oviedo^ Quinonagenaa, MS., bat 1, qnino. % diid. 43. 
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seemed to be, not so much the annoyanoe the enemy, as 
self-preservation. The common interests of the emdottieri 
being paramount to every obligation towards the state 
which they served, they easily came to an understanding 
with one another to spare their troops as much as pos* 
Bible ; until at length battles were fought with little more 
personal hazard than would be incurred in an ordinary 
tourney. The man-at-arms was riveted into plates of steel 
of sufficient thickness to turn a musket-balL The ease of 
the soldier was so far consulted, that the artillery, in a 
siege, was not allowed to be fired on either side from sun- 
set to sunrise, for fear of disturbing his repose. Prisoners 
were made for the sake of their ransom, and but little 
blood was spilled in an action. Machiavelli records two 
engagements, at Anghiari and Castracaro, among the most 
noted of the time for their important consequences. The 
one lasted four hours, and the other half a day. The 
reader is hurried along through all the bustle of a well- 
contested fight, in the course of which the field is won and 
lost several times ; but, when he comes to the close, and 
looks for the list of killed and wounded, he finds to his 
surprise not a single man slain, in the first of these actions ; 
and, in the second, only one, who, having tumbled from 
bis horse, and being unable to rise, from the weight of bis 
armor, was suffocated in the roudl Thus war becmne dis- 
armed of its terrors. Courage was no longer essential in a , 
soldier ; and the Italian, made effeminate, if not timid, was 
incaj^able of encountering the adventurous daring and severe 
discipline of the northern warrior.” 

The astonishing success of the French was still more 
imputable to the free use and admirable organization of 
their infantry, whose strength lay in the Swiss mercena- 
ries. Machiavelli ascribes the i^ortunes of his nation 

” Du Bo% Histoire d« Im Ugue fidte S Cambrmj, (Paris, 1728), 
tom. L dimert. prdlim. — Maditavelli, Islorie Florentine, Uh. 5.*^ 
Denina, Bivoludoni d’ltalia, lib. 18, cap. 8.^ 
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chiefly to its exclusive reliance on cavalry.** This service, 
during the whole of the Middle Ages, was considered among 
the European natious the most important ; the horse being 
styled by way of eminence the battle.’’ The memorable 
conflict of Charles the Bold with the Swiss mountaineers, 
however, in which the latter broke in pieces the celebrated 
Burgundian ordonnance, constituting the finest body of 
chivalry of the age, demonstrated the capacity of infiintry; 
and the Italian wars, in which we are now engaged, at 
length fully re-established its ancient superiority. 

The Swiss were formed into battalions varying from three 
to eight thousand men each. They wore little defensive 
armor, and their principal weapon was the pike, eighteen 
feet long. Formed into these solid battalions, which, brist- 
ling with spears all around, received the technical appella- 
tion of the hedgehog^ they presented an invulnerable front 
on every quarter. In the level field, with free scope allowed 
for action, they bore down all opposition, and received un- 
shaken the most desperate charges of the steel-clad cavalry 
on their terrible array of pikes. They were too unwieldy, 
however, for rapid or complicated manoeuvres ; they were 
easily disconcerted by any unforseen impediment, or irreg- 
ularity of the ground ; and the event proved, that the Span- 
ish foot, armed with its short swords and bucklers, by 
breaking in under the long pikes of its enemy, could suc- 
ceed in bringing him to close action, where his formidable 
weapon was of no avail. It was repeating the ancient 
lesson of the Boman legion and the Macedonian pha- 
lanx.“ 

•* Arte delU Guerra, lib. 2. 

** Machiavelli, Arte della Guerra, lib. 3.— -Du Boe, ligue de 
Cambray, tom. i. dia. prdltm.— Giovio^ Hist sui Tempori^ lib, 2, 
p. 41. 

Polybius, in his minute aocxHint of this celebrated military institu- 
tion ^ the Greeks, has recapitulated nearly all the advantages 
and defects imputed to the Swiss khimmf by modem Eurc^iean 
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In artillery, the French were at this time in advance of 
the Italians, perhaps of every nation in Europe. The Ital* 
ians, indeed, were so exceedingly defective in this depart* 
m^t, that their best field^pieces consisted of small copper 
tubes, covered with wood and hides. They were mounted 
on unwieldy carriages drawn by oxen, and followed by 
cars or wagons loaded with stone balls. These guns were 
worked so awkwardly, that the besieged, says Guicciardini, 
had time between the discharges to repair the mischief 
inflicted by them. From these circumstances, artillery was 
held in so little repute, that some of the most competent 
Italian writers thought it might be dispensed with alto- 
gether in field engagements.** 

The French, on the other hand, were provided with a 
beautiful train of ordnance, consisting of bronze cannon 
about eight feet in length, and many smaller pieces.** They 
were lightly mounted, drawn by horses, and easily kept 
pace with the rapid movements of the army. They dis- 
charged iron balk, and were served with admirable skill, 
intimidating their enemies by the rapidity and accuracy of 
their fire, and easily demolishing their fortifications, which, 
before this invasion, were constructed' with little strength 
or science.** 

The rapid successes of the French spread consternation 
among the Italian states, who now for the first time seemed 
to feel the existence of a common interest, and the necessity 
of efficient concert Ferdinand was active in promoting 

writers. (See lib. 17, sec. 25 et seq.) It is singular, that these ex- 
ploded arms and tactics should be revived, after the lapse of nearly 
seventeen centuries, to be foiled again in the same manner as before. 

** Ghtlcdardini, Istoria, tom. i. pp. 45, 46. — Mariiiavelli, Arte della 
Guerra, lib, 8. — ^Du Bos, Ligue de Cambray, nbi supra. 

^ Gkiioriardini speaks of the name of ** cannon,” which the Frenrii 
gave to their pieces, as a novelty at that time in Italy, ktoris, pp. 
45,46. 

**Giorio, Hist sui Temporis, lib. 2, p. 4A — Ifadiiavsili, Aite 
della Gusrta, lib. 7. 

VoL. 11.-17 
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these dkpositbus, through his miuisterB, Oarcihuso de la 
Vega and Alonso de Silva. The latter had quitted the 
Frendi court ou its entrance into Italy, and withdrawn to 
Genoa. From this point be opened a correspondence with 
Lodovico ^orza, who now began to understand, that be 
had brought a terrible engine into play, the movements of 
which, however mischievous to himself were beyond his 
strength to control. Silva endeavored to inflame still fur- 
ther his jealousy of the French, who had already given 
him many serious causes of disgust ; and, in order to de^ 
tach him more eflectually from Charles’s interests, encour- 
aged him with the hopes of forming a matrimonial alliance 
for his son with one of the infisintas of Spain. At the same 
time, he used every eflb'rt to bring about a co-operation 
between the duke and the republic of Venice, thus opening 
the way to the celebrated league which was concluded in 
the following year.” 

. The Roman pontiflT had lost no time, after the appear- 
ance of the French army in Italy, in pressing the Spanish 
court to fulfil its engagements. He endeavored to pro- 
pitiate the good-will of the sovereigns by several important 
ccmoessions. He granted to them and their successors the 
fercuM, or two-ninths of the tithes, throughout the domin- 
ions of Castile ; an impost still forming part of the regular 
revenue of the crown.** He caused bulls of crusade to be 
promulgated throughout Spain, granting at the same time 

*^Zurita, Hist, del Bev Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 35. — Alonso de 
Bilva acquitted himself to the mitire satisfaction of the sovereigns, in 
his difficult mission. He was subsequently sent on various otben to 
die diilfereut Italian courts, snd imiformly sustrined his reputatioii 
ffir ability and pmdence. He did not live to be old. Oviedo^ Quin- 
onagenas, MS., bat L quina 4. 

* Mariana, Hist de Espafia, tom. ii. lib. 26, cap. 6.--Balazar de 
Mendosa, Motiarqtifa, lib. 3, cap. 14. 

This branch of the revenue yields at the present day, according to 
laborde^ about 6,600,000 reals^ or 1,500,000 firanos. lUadnarSb tom. 
vi p. 51. 
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A tenth of the e^esiastical rents, wiUi the nndentanding 
that the proceeds should be devoted to the protection of the 
Holy See. Towards the close of this year, 1^4, or the 
beginning of the following, he conferred the title of Cath* 
oUc on the Spanish sovereigns, in consideration, as is stated, 
of their eminent virtues, their seal in defence of the true 
iaith of the apostolic see, their reformation of conventual 
discipline, their subjugation of the Moors of Granada, and 
the purification of their dominions from the Jewish heresy. 
This orthodox title, which still continues to be the jewel 
most prized in the Spanish crown, has been appropriated in 
a peculiar manner to Ferdinand and Isabella, who are uni* 
versally recognized in history as Los Reyes Catdlicos.^ 

Ferdinand was too sensible of the peril, to which the 

** Zurita, Abarcs, and other Spanish historians, fix the date of 
Alexander’s grant at the close of 1496. (Hist, del Bey Hernando, 
lib. 2, cap. 40. — Beyes de Aragon, rey 30, cap. 9.) Martyr notices 
it with great particularity as already conferred, in a letter of Feb* 
niary, 1495. Opus Epist., epist 157.) The pope, according to 
Coinines, design^ to compliment' Ferdinand and Isabella for their 
conquest of Granada, by transferring to them the title of Most 
Christian, hitherto eiyoyed by the kings of France. He had even 
gone so far as to address them thii^ in more than one of his brieik. 
This produced a remonstrance ih>m a number of the cardinals; 
which led him to substitute the title of Most Catholic. The epithet 
of Cathcdic was not new in the royal house of Ckstile, nor indeed 
U Aragon ; having been given to the Asturian prince Alfonso I. 
about the middle of the eighth, and to Pedro II., of Aragon, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

1 will remark, in conclusion, that, although the phrase Los Reyes 
OaUilieoB, as applied to a female equally with a male, would have a 
whimsical appearance literally translate into English, it is perfoctly 
consonant to the Spanish idimn, which requires that all woHs, hav* 
ing reference to both a mascttline and a feminine noun, shonld be 
expressed in the former gender. So also in the ancient languages ; 
H/iev Tvp^ppoi^ says Qneen Hecuba ; (Euripuies, TPOAA. v. 476.) 
But it is dearly incorrect to render Los Reyes OitRieos, as osnally 
done by English writen^ by the corresponding term of ^Gstholio 
kings*” 
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occupation of Naples bj the French would expose his own 
interests, to require any stimulant to action from the Bo- 
man pontiff. Naval preparations had been going forward 
during the summer, in the ports of Galicia and Guipuscoa. 
A considerable armament was made ready for sea by the 
latter part of December, at Alicant, and placed under the 
command of G^lceran de Kequesens, count of Trevento. 
The land forces were intrusted to Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
better known in history as the Great Captain. Instructions 
were at the same time sent to the viceroy of Sicily, to pro- 
vide for the security of that island, and to hold himself in 
readiness to act in concert with the Spanish fleet.^ 
Ferdinand, however, determined to send one more em- 
bassy to Charles the Eighth, before coming to an open 
rupture with him. He selected for this mission Juande 
Albion and Antonio de Fonseca, brother of the bishop of 
that name, whom we have already noticed as superintend- 
ent of the Indian department. The two envoys reached 
Borne, January 28th, 1495, the same day on which Charles 
set out on his march for Naples. They followed the army, 
and on arriving at Veletri, about twenty miles from the 
capital, were admitted to an audience by the monarch, who 
received them in the presence of his officers. The ambas- 
sadors freely enumerated the various causes of complaint 
entertained by their master against the French king ; the 
insult offered to him in the person of his minister Alonso 
de Silva; the contumelious treatment of the pope, and 
forcible occupation of the fortresses and estates of the 
church ; and finally, the enterprise against Naples, the 
claims to which as a papal fief could of right be deter- 
mined in no other way than by the arbitration of the pon- 
tiff himself. Should King Charles consent to accept this 
arbitration, they tendered the good offices of their master 
as mediator between the parties ; should he decline it, how- 
the kiug of ^Mun stood absolved from all iUrtimr 
^ Carbajal, Anales, MS., sfto 1495. 
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bbligatione of amity with him» by the terms of the treaty 
of ^rcelona, which expressly recognized his right to inter- 
fere in defence of the church.^ 

Charles, who could not dissemble his indignation during 
this discourse, retorted with great acrimony, when it was 
concluded, on the conduct of Ferdinand, which he stig. 
matized as perfidious, accusing him, at the same time, of a 
deliberate design to circumvent him, by introducing into 
their treaty the clause respecting the pope. As to the expe- 
dition against Naples, he had now gone too far to recede; 
and it would be soon enough to canvass the question of 
right, when he had got possession of it His courtiers, at 
the same time, with the impetuosity of their nation, height- 
ened by the insolence of success, told the envoys, that they 
knew well enough how to defend their rights with their 
arms, and that King Ferdinand would find the French 
chivalry enemies of quite another sort from the holiday 
tilters of Granada. 

These taunts led to mutual recrimination, until at length 
Fonseca, though naturally a sedate person, was so far trans- 
ported with anger, that he exclaimed, The issue then must 
be left to God, — arms must decide it ; ” and, producing the 
original treaty, bearing the signatures of the two moiiarchs, 
he tore it in pieces before the eyes of Charles and his court 
At the same time he commanded two Spanish knights who 
served in the French army to withdraw from it, under pain 
of incurring the penalties of treason. The French cavaliers 
were so much incensed by this audacious action, that they 
would have seized the envoys, and, in ail probability, 
offered violence to their persons, but for Charles’s interpo- 
sition, who with more coolness caused them to be conducted 
ftom his presence, imd sent back under a safe escort to 
Borne. Sudh are the circumstances rqx>rted by the French 

^ Bemaldez, Beyes Citblioos, MS., cap 136.— Bismmidl, Bdfmb- 
liques Itsliemiei^ tom. xii. ||^. 19^194.— klaribayi Compeiidio^ Ith. 
19, cap 4. 
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ud Italian writers of this remarkable interview. Thqr 
were n(^ aware that the dramatic exhibition, as far as the 
ambassadors were concerned, was all previously concerted 
before their departure from Spain." 

Charles pressed forward on his march without fhrther 
delay. Alfonso the Second, losing his confidence and mar- 
tial courage, the only virtues that he possessed, at the crisb 
when they were most demanded, had precipitately aban- 
doned his kingdom while the French were at Borne, and 
taken refuge in Sicily, where he formally abdicated the 
crown in favor of his son, Ferdinand the Second. This 
prince, then twenty-five years of age, whose amiable man- 
ners were rendered still more attractive by contrast with 
the ferocious temper of his &ther, was possessed of talent 
and energy competent to the present emergency, had he 
been sustained by his subjects. But the latter, besides 
being struck with the same panic which had paralyzed the 
other people of Italy, had too little interest in the govern- 
ment to be willing to hazard much in its defence. A change 
of dynasty was only a change of masters, by which they had 
little either to gain br to lose. Though favorably inclined 
to Ferdinand, they refused to stand by him in his perilous 
extremity. They gave way in every direction, as the 
French advanced, rendering hopeless every attempt of 
their spirited young monarch to rally them, till at length 

" Oviedo, Qaincuagenas, MS., bat 1, quinc. 3, dial. 43. — Zorita, 
Hist del Bey Hemaado, lib. 1, cap. 43. — Bemaldez, Beyes Gat6Ii- 
cos, MS., cap. 138.--Oiovio, Hist soi Temporis, lib. 2 , p. 46. — 
Lanuza, Histoiias, tom. L lib. 1, cap. 6. 

This appears from a lettm of Martyr^s, dated three montlis before 
the interview ; in which he says, " Antonios Fonseca, vir eqiiestris 
ordinis, et armis idams, destinatns eet orator, qni earn moneat, ne, 
priusquam de jnre inter ipsum et Alfonsnm regem Neapolitannm 
deeernMOr, olterins prooedat Fert in mandatis Antonins Fonseca, 
nt Garolo capitulum id sonans ostendat, anteqne ipsins ocnlos (si 
detre^v^) pacti veteris ehirogn^hom laceret, atqoe indicat 
imidtias.” Epist, epist 14A 
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no alternative was left, bat to abandon bis dbminioiis to 
the enemy, without striking a blow in their defence. He 
withdrew to . the neighboring island of befaia, whence he 
soon after passed into Sidly, and occupied himself there in 
collecting the fragments oi his party, until the time dioold 
arrive for more decisive action.^ 

Charles the Eighth made his entrance into Naples at the 
head of hb legions, February 22d, 1495, having traversed 
this whole extent of hostile territory in less time than would 
be occupied by a ftishionable tourist of the present day. The 
object of his expedition was now achieved. He seemed to 
have reached the consummation of his wishes; and, al* 
though he assumed the titles of King of Sicily and of Jeru« 
Salem, and aftected the state and authority of Emperor, be 
took no measures for prosecudng his chimerical enterprise 
further. He even neglected to provide for the security of 
his present conquest ; and, without bestowing a thought on 
the government of his new dominions, resigned himseli to 
the licentious and efl^mlnate pleasures so congenial with 
the soft voluptuousness of the dinmte, and his own cha> 
racter.^ 

While Charles was thus wasting his time and resources 
in frivolous amusements, a dark storm was gathering in the 
north. There was not a state through which he had passed, 
however friendly to his cause, which had not complaints to 
make of his insolence, his breach of faith, his infringemmit 
of their rights, and his exorbitant exactions. His impoUtic 
treatment of 8forza had long since alienated that wily and 
resUess politician, and raised suspicions in his mind of 

Ckmiiiies, MSmcaret, liv. 7, diap. 16. — ^VUlsoeiive, MSmeiias, 
spud Fetitot, CoUeetkm des Mdmcires, tcMO. xii. p. 

Istorie Florentine, tom. iiL lib. 26.-*-Samnioiite, Hist d Nap<^ 
tom. in. llh. 6, cap. t, 2. 

^ Gkivio, Hist, sni Temporis, lib. % p. 55.-- Oiannone, Isloria di 
Napoli, till. 29, cSp. 1, 2.'-^Afidrl de la Vigne, Histoirs de Ctolei 
VIIL, (Pari^ 1617,) p. 20L 
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Obarlai’s ^Mgiis against his own duchy of Milan. The 
emperor elect, Maximilian, whom the French king thought 
to have bound to his interests by the treaty of Senlis, took 
umbrage at his assumption of the imperial title and dignity. 
The Spanish ambassadors, Garcilasso de la Vega, and his 
brother Lorenzo Suarez, the latter of whom resided at Ven- 
ice, were indefatigable in stimulating the spirit of discon- 
tent. Suarez, in particular, used every effort to secure the 
co-operation of Venice, representing to the government, in 
the most urgent terms, the necessity of general concert and 
instant action among the great powers of Italy, if they 
would preserve their own liberties.^ 

Venice, from its remote position, seemed to afibrd the 
best point for coolly contemplating the general interests of 
Italy. Envoys of the different European powers were 
assembled there, as if by common consent, with the view of 
concerting some scheme of operation for their mutual good. 
The conferences were conducted by night, and with such 
secrecy as to elude for some time the vigilant eye of Co- 
mines, the sagacious minister of Charles, then resident at 
the capital. The result was the celebrated league of Ven- 
ice. It was signed the last day of March, 1495, on the part 
of Spain, Austria, Borne, Milan, and the Venetian repub- 
lie. The ostensible object of the treaty, which was to last 
twenty-five years, was the preservation of the estates and 
rights of the confederates, especially of the Boman see. A 
large force, amounting in all to thirty-four thousand horse 
and twenty thousand foot, was to be assessed in stipulated 
proportions on each of the contracting parties. The secret 
articles of the treaty, however, went much fiirther, provid- 
ing a formidable plan of ofiensive operations. It was agreed 
in Ihese, that King Ferdinand should employ the Spanish 

^ Giovioi, Hi< sdi Tsmporis, lib. 2, p. 56.— Guicciardini, Istoria, 
tom. i pp. 86, 87.— Bsmbo, Istoria VinlaiaDa, tom. L lib. ^ p. 120. — 
Hist, del Hemande^ lih % chi^. 6, A— Comiiiae^ JI4- 
molres, Uv. 7, chap. 19. 
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Armament, now arrived in Sicily, in re-eetabliehing hk 
kinsman on the throne of Naples ; that a Venetian fleet 
of forty galleys should attack the French positions on the 
Neapolitan coasts; that the duke of Milan should expel 
the French from Ajsti, and blockade the passes of the Alps, 
so as to intercept the passage ot further reinforcements; 
and that the emperor and the king of Spain should invade 
the French frontiers, and their expenses be defrayed by 
subsidies from the allies.^ Such were the terms of this 
treaty, which may be regarded as forming an era in mod- 
em political history, sipce it exhibits the first example of 
those extensive combinations among European princes, for 
mutual defence, which afterwards became so frequent It 
shared the fate of many other coalitions, where the name 
and authority of the whole have been made subservient to 
the interests of some one of the parties, more powerful, or 
more cunning, than the rest. 

The intelligence of the new treaty diffused general joy 
throughout Italy. In Venice, in particular, it was greeted 
with illuminations, and the most emphatic public re- 
joicing, in the very eyes of the French minister, who was 
compelled to witness this unequivocal testimony of the detes- 
tation in which his countrymen were held.*^ The tidings fell 

^ Gniociardini, Istoria, tom. i. lib. 2, p. 88.— Comines, M^moires, 
Hv. 7, chap. 20.— Bembo, Istoria Yiniziana, tom. i. lib. 2, pp. 122, 
123. -Daru, Hist, de Venise, twn. iii. pp. 266, 256.— Zurita, Hist, 
del Bey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 6. 

Comines, Mdmoires, p. 96. — Comines takes great credit to him- 
self for his perspicacity in detecting the secret negotiations carried 
on at Venice against his master. According to Bembo, however, 
tiie affair was managed with such profound cantion, as to escape his 
notice until it was officially announced by the doge himself; when 
he was so much astounded by the intelligence^ that he was oldiged 
to ask the secretary of the senate, who accompanied him home, the 
parilcolam of what the doge had said, as his ideas were so co nfas e d 
at the time, that he had not perfectly oompreheoded st Istcarhi 
Vin i ri an a , lik 2; pp. 12$, 1^. 
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beavily on theears of the French in Naples. It dispelled the 
dream of idle dissipation in which they were dissolved. They 
felt little concern, indeed, on the score of their Italian ene- 
mies, whom their easy victories taught them to regard with 
the same insolent contempt, that the paladins of romance are 

The principal light, by which we are to be guided through the 
reuiainder ot* this history, is the Aragonese annalist, Zurita, whose 
great work, although less known abroad than those of some more 
recent Castilian writers, sustains a reputation at home, unsurpassed 
by any other, in the great, substantial qualities of an historian. The 
notice of his life and writings has been swelled into a bulky quarto 
by Dr. Di^;o Dormery in a work entitled, “ Progressos de la Historia 
en el Beyno de Aragon. Zaragoaa, 1680 ; from which 1 extract a 
few particulars. 

Q^nimo Zurita, descended from an ancient and noble family, 
was bom at Saragossa, December 4th, 1512. He was matriculated 
at an early age in the university of AlcaUL He there made extra- 
ordinary proficiency, under the immediate instruction of the learned 
Nufiex de Qusman, commonly called El Pinciano. He became 
familiar with the ancient, and a variety of modem tongues, and 
attracted particular attention by the purity and elegance of his 
Latinity. His personal merits, and his father’s influence, recom- 
mended him, soon after quitting the university, to the notice of the 
emperor Charles V. He was consulted and employed in affairs of 
public importance, and subsequently raised to several posts of honor, 
attesting the entire confidence reposed in his integrity and abilities. 
His most honorable appointment, however, was that of national his- 
toriographer. 

In 1547, an act passed the oortes general of Aragon, providing for 
the office of national chronicler, with a fixed salary, whoee duty it 
ehould be to oomfule, from authentic sources, a faithful history of 
the monarchy. The talents and eminent qualifications of Zurita 
recommended him to this post, and he was raised to it by the unani- 
mous consent of the legislature, in the fbllowiitg vear, 1548. From 
this time he consdentionsly devoted himself to the execuUon of his 
great tmk. He visited evmry part of his own country, as well as 
€^1y and Itidy, Ibr the piurpose of collecting materials. T%e public 
iuehivei, and every aooesrible source of infermation, weie freely 
fesowa open to his taspecHon, by order of the government; and ht 
refrawed from his literary pUgrimage with a large aocntnaktion 
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made to feel for the unknightly rabble, myriads of whom 
they could overturn with a single lanoe. But they felt 
serious alarm as they beheld the storm of war gathering 
from other quarters, — from Spain and Germany, in defiance 
of the treaties by which they had hoped to secure them. 

rare and original documents. The first portion of his annals was 
published at Saragossa, in two volumes folio, 1502. The work was 
not completed until nearly twenty years later, and the last two vol- 
umes were printed under his own eye at Saragossa, in 15S0, a few 
months only before his death. This edition, being one of those used 
in the present history, is in laige folio, fairly executed, with double 
columns on the page, in the fashion of most of the ancient Spanish 
historians. The whole work was again imblished, as before, at the 
expense of the state, in 1585, by his son, amemM and somewhat 
enlarged, from tlie manuscripts left by his father. Bouterwek has 
fellen into the error of supposing, that no edition of Znrita’s Annals 
appeared till after the reign of Philip II., who died in 1592. 
(Qeschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit, band iii. p. 319.) 

No incidents wortliy of note seem to have broken the peaceful 
tenor of Zurita’s life; which he terminated at Saragossa, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, in the monastery of Santa Engrada, to which 
he had retired during a temporary residence in the city, to sa()erinr 
tend the publication of his Annals. His rich collection of books and 
manuscripts was left to the Carthusian monastery of Aula Dei ; but 
from accident or neglect, the greater part have long since perished. 
His remains were interred in the convent where he died, and a 
monument, bearing a modest inscription, was erected over them 
his son. 

The best monument of Zurita, however, is his Annals. Th^ 
take up the history of Aragon from its first rise after the Arabic 
conquest, and continue it to the death of Ferdinand the Catholic. 
The roign of this prince, as possessing the largest intereirt and im* 
portanoe, is expanded into two volumea folio ; being one-third of Uie 
whole work. 

Tbqminntenesi of Zurita’s Inveetigations has laid him open to the 
charge of prolixity, especially in the earlier and less important pe- 
riods. Itsbonld be remembered, however, that hk work was to bethe 
great national repositoiy of fecta, intmsting to his own oeuntiyniei^ 
but which, from difiScnlty of access to authentic sourcea, could nevwr 
before be folly exhibit^ to their infq»ectioo. But, whatever be 
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CSiarles saw the necessity of instant action. Two courses 
presented themselYes : either to strengthen himself in bis 
new conquests, and prepare to maintain them until he 
could receive fresh reinforcements from home, or to aban- 
don them altogether and retreat across the Alps, before the 

thought of his redundancy, in this or the subsequent parts of his 
narrative, it must be admitted that he has uniformly and emphati- 
cally directed the attention of the reader to the topics most worthy 
of it; sparing no pains to illustrate the constitutional antiquities of 
the country, and to trace the gradual formation of her liberal polity, 
instead of wasting his strength on mere superficial gossip, like most 
<rf the chroniclers of the period. 

There is no Spanish historian less swayed by party or religious 
pr^udice, or by the feeling of nationality, which is so apt to over- 
flow in the loyal efiiisions of the Castilian writers. This laudable 
temperance, indeed, has brought on him the rebuke of more than 
one of his patriotic countrymen. There is a sobriety and coolness in 
his estimate of historical evidence, equally removed from temerity 
on the one hand, and credulity on the other ; in short, his whole 
manner is that of a man conversant with public business, and free 
from the closet pedantry which too often characterises the monkish 
annalists. The greater part of his lifs was passed under the reign 
of Charles V., when the spirit of the nation was not yet broken by 
arbitrary power, nor debased by the melancholy superstition which 
settled on it under his successor ; an age, in which the memoiy of 
ancient liberty had not wholly fiided away, and when, if men did 
not dare express all they thought, th^ at least thought with a degree 
of independence which gave a masculine character to their expres- 
uon. In this, as well as in ^e liberality of his religious sentiments, 
he may be oompm^ favorably with his celebrated countryman 
Mariana, who, educated in the cloister, and at a period when the 
nation was schooled to maxims of despotism, exhibits few glimpses 
of the sound critidsm and reflection, which are to be found in the 
writings his Aragonese rival. The seductions of style, however, 
the more fttstidirntt selection of incidents, in short, the superior 
graces of narration, have given a wider fame to the fmrmer, whcee 
works have pused into most of the cultivated languages of 
Europe, while those o( 2kirita remain, as fiir as 1 am awar^ still 
Qudiitorbed in the vemaculir. 
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allies could master in suiBcient strmigtli to oppose him. 
With the indiscretion characteristic of his whole enter- 
prise, he embraced a middle course, and lost the advantages 
which would have resulted from the exclusive adoption of 
either. 
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Impolitic Conduct of Charles. — He Plunders the Works of Art. — 
Gonsalvo de O»rdova. — His Brilliant Qualities. — Raised to the 
Italian Command. — Battle of Seminara. — Gonsalro’s Successes. — 
Decline of the French. — He Receives the Title of Great Captain. 
— Expulsion of the French from Italy. 

Charles the Eighth might have found abundant occu- 
pation, during his brief residence at Naples, in placing the 
kingdom in a proper posture of defence, and in conciliating 
the good-will of the inhabitants, without which he could 
scarcely hope to maintain himself permanently in his con- 
quest. So far from this, however, he showed the utmost 
aversion to business, wasting his hours, as has been already 
noticed, in the most frivolous amusements. He treated the 
great feudal aristocracy of the country with utter neglect ; 
rendering himself difficult of access, and lavishing all dig- 
nities and emoluments with partial prodigality on his French 
subjects. His followers disgusted the nation still further by 
their insolence and unbridled licentiousness. The people 
nid^urally called to mind the virtues of the exiled Fei*di- 
nand, whose temperate rule they contrasted with the rash 
and rapacious conduct of their new masters. The spirit 
of discontent spread more widely, as the French were too 
thinly scattered to enforce subordination. A correspond- 
ence was entered into with Ferdinand in Sicily, and in a 
dior¥ time several of the most considerable cities of the 
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kingdom openly avowed their allegiance to the hoim of 
Aragon.^ 

In the mean time, Charles and hk nobles, satiated with 
a life of inactivity and pleasure, and feeling that they had 
accomplished the great object of the expedition, began to 
look with longing eyes towards their own country. Their 
impatience was converted into anxiety on receiving tidings 
of the coalition mustering in the north. Charles, however, 
took care to secure to himself some of the spoils of victory, 
in a manner which we have seen practised, on a much 
greater scale, by his countrymen in our day. He aillected 
the various works of art with which Naples was adorned, 
precious antiques, sculptured marble and alabaster, gates 
of bronze curiously wrought, and such architectural orna- 
ments as were capable of transportation, and caused them 
to be embarked on board his fleet for the south of France, 
** endeavoring,’’ says the Curate of Los Palacios, ** to build 
up his own renown on the ruins of the kings of Naples, of 
gtorious memory.” His vessels, however, did not reach 
their place of destination, but were captured by a Biscayan 
and Genoese fleet off Pisa.* 

Charles bad entirely failed in his application to Pope 
Alexander the Sixth for a recognition of his right to 
Naples, by a formal act of investiture.* He determined, 
however, to go through the ceremony of a coronation; 
and, on the 12th of May, he made hb public entrance into 
the city, arrayed in splendid robes of scarlet and ermine, 
with the imperial diadem on his head, a sceptre in one 

^ Comines, M^moires, liv. 7, chap. 17. — ^Saramonte, Hist di Na- 
poli, tom. iii. lib. 6, cap. 2. — Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 20, 
cap. 2. 

* Beroaldez, Reyes Catblions, MS., cap. 140-1 4S. 

* Summcinte^ Hist di Napoli, tom. iii. lib. 0, eap. % 

Aooordliig to Giannone, (Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 2,) he did 

obtain the inTestitare from the pops; bat this statement is eem* 
tradkted by serend, and ocmilnned by none, of the aotbodtiea I have 
consulted. 
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hand, and a globe, the symbol of universal sovereignty, in 
the other ; while the adulatory populace saluted his royal 
ear with the august title of Emperor. After the conclu- 
sion of this farce, he made preparations for his instant 
departure from Naples. On the 20th of May, he set out 
on his homeward march, at the head of one-half of his 
army, amounting in all to not more than nine thousand 
fighting men. The other half was left for the defence of 
his new conquest This arrangement was highly impolitic, 
since he neither took with him enough to cover his retreat, 
nor left enough to secure the preservation of Naples.* 

It is not necessary to follow the French army in its retro- 
grade movement through Italy. It is enough to say, that 
this was not conducted with sufiicient despatch to antici- 
pate the junction of the allied forces, who assembled to 
dispute its passage on the banks of the Taro, near For- 
novo. An action was there fought, in which King Charles, 
at the head of his loyal chivalry, achieved such deeds of 
heroism, as shed a lustre over his ill-concerted enterprise, 
and which, if they did not gain him an undisputed victory, 
secured the fruits of it, by enabling him to effect his retreat 
without further molestation. At Turin he entered into 
negotiation with the calculating duke of Milan, which 
terminated in the treaty of VeFcelli, October 10th, 1495. 
By this treaty Charles obtained no other advantage than 
that of detaching his cunning adversary from the coalition. 
The Venetians, althoi^h refusing to accede to it, made no 
opposition to any arrangement, which would expedite the 
removal of their formidable foe beyond the Alps. This 

* Bmntdme, Hommes Illustres, CEavres, tom. ii. pp. 3~5. — Co- 
mines, Mtooires, liv. 8, chap. 2. 

The particulars of the ooronadon are recorded with punctilious 
precudoii by Andrd de la Vigne. secretary of Quem Anne. (Hist 
de Charles VIII., p. 201.) Dmm has confounded this fiuroe with 
CSiarWs original entiy iido Naples in February. Hist de Yenisei 
lorn. iii. liv. 20, p, 247. 
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yns q[)eedily aocomplidied ; uid OiarleB, yielding to hh 
own impatience and tliat of his nobles, recrossed that 
mountain rampart which nature has so inelfectaally pro* 
Tided for the security of Italy, and reached Grenoble with 
his army on the 27th of the month. Once more restored 
to his own dominions, the young monarch abandoned him- 
self vrithout reserve to the licentious pleasures to which be 
was passionately addicted, forgetting alike his dreams of 
ambition, and the brave companions in arms whom he had 
deserted in Italy. Thus ended this memorable expedition, 
which, though crowned with complete success, was attended 
with uo other permanent result to its authors, than that 
opening the way to those disastrous wars, which wasted tiie 
resources of their country for a great part of the sixteenth 
century.® 

Charles the Eighth had left as his viceroy iu Naples 
Gilbert de Bourbon, duke of Montpeniner, a prince of the 
blood, and a brave and loyal nobleman, but of slender mil- 
itary capacity, and so fond of his bed, says Comines, that 
he seldom left it before noon. The command of the forces 
in Calabria was intrusted to M. d’Aubigny, a Scottish cav- 
alier of the house of Stuart, raised by Charles to the dig- 
nity of grand constable of France. He was so much es* 
teemed for his noble and chivalrous qualities, that he was 
styled by the annalists of that day, says Brantdme, grand 
chevalier sans reproche.” He had large experience in mil- 
itary matters, and was reputed one of the best officers in 
the French service. Besides these principal commanders, 
there were others of subordinate rank stationed at the head 
of small d^iachments on different points of the kingdom^ 
and espedally in the fmtified cities along the oemsto.® 

* Villeneiivc, Mtooires, spud Petitot, Collection de Mdmoixei^ 
tom. xiv. pp. 262, 263. — Flaasan, Diplomatle Fitm^use, tom. i. pp, 
267-269. — Comines, Mtooiree, liv. 8, 18-12, 18. 

^.Coniines, M^moireB^ liv. 8, disp. L— Bnmtdme^ Hentiasi lUtis- 
tres, tom. ii. p. 69. 

Voi.. IL— IS 
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Scarcely had Charles the Eighth quitted Naples^ whea 
his rival, Ferdinand, who had already completed his prep- 
arations in Sicily, made a descent on the southern extremity 
of Calabria. He was supported in this by the Spanish 
levies under the admiral Ki^uesens, and Gk>nsalvo of Cor- 
dova, who reached Sicily in the month of May. As the 
latter of these commanders was destined to act a most con- 
spicuous part in the Italian wars, it may not be amiss to 
give some account of his early life. 

Qonzalo Fernandez de Cbrdova, or Aguilar, as he is 
sometimes styled from the territorial title assumed by his 
branch of the fEunily, was bom at Montilla, in 1453. His 
father died early, leaving two sons, Alonso de Aguilar, 
whose name occurs in some of the most brilliant passages 
of the war of Granada, and Gtonsalvo, three years younger 
than his brother. During the troubled reigns of John the 
Second and Henry the Fourth, the city of Cordova was 
divided by the feuds of the rival families of Cabra and 
Aguilar ; and it is reported that the citizens of the latter 
faction, after the loss of their natural leader, Gh>nsalvo’s 
father, used to testify their loyalty to his house by bearing 
the infant children along with them in their rencontres ; 
thus Qonsalvo may be said to have been literally nursed 
amid the din of Irnttle.*^ 

On the breaking out of the civil wars, the two brothers 
attached themselves to the fortunes of Alfonso and Isabella. 
At their court, the young Gonsalvo soon attracted attention 
by the uncommon beauty of his person, his polished man- 
ners, and proficieDcy in all knightly exercises. He indulged 
in a proftise magnificence in his apparel, equipage, and gen- 
eral style of living ; a circumstance, which, accompanied 
with his briliant qualities, gave him the title at the court 
of el prineipe de loe eawilJeroe, the prince of cavaliers. 
This carelessness of expense, indeed, called forUi more than 

» foidta, Hist, del Bey Hernando, lih 2 , cap. 7.— Giovio^ Vita 
Magni Gonsalvi, lib. 1, pp. 204^ 205. 
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once the affectionate remonstrance of his brother AJonso, 
who, as the eider son, had inherited the ma/gorazgo^ or &m« 
iiy estate, and who provided liberally for Gbnsalvo’s sup- 
port. He served during the Portuguese war under Alonso 
de Cardenas, grand master of St James, and was honored 
with the public commendations of his general for his signal 
display of valor at the battle of Albuera; where, it is re- 
marked, the young hero incurred an unnecessary degree of 
personal hazard by the ostentatious splendor of his armor. 
Of this commander, and of the count of Tendilla, Gonsalvo 
always spoke with the greatest deference, acknowledging 
that he had learned the rudiments of war from them.* 

The long war of Granada, however, was the great school 
in which his military discipline was perfected. He did not, 
it is true, occupy so eminent a positbn in these campaigns 
as some other chie& of riper years and more enlarged 
experience ; but on various occasions he displayed uncom- 
mon proo& both of address and valor. He particularly dis- 
tinguished himself at the capture of Tajara, Illora, and 
Monte Frio. At the last place, he headed the scaling 
party, and was the first to mount the walls in the face of 
the enemy. He wellnigh closed his career in a midnight 
skirmish before Granada, which occurred a short time 
before the end of the war. In the heat of the struggle his 
horse was slain ; and Gonsalvo, unable to extricate himself 
from the morass in which he was entangled, would have 
perished, but for the faithful servant of the family, who 
mounted him on his own horse, briefly commending to his 
master the care of hie wrife and children. Gonsalvo es- 
caped, but his brave follower paid for his loyalty with his 
life. At the conclusion of the war, he Was Selected, together 
with Ferdinand’s secretary Zafra, in consequence of his 
plausible address, and his familiarity with the Arabic, to 
conduct the n^oriation writh the Moorish government. He 

* Polgar, Snmsrio de las Hassfias del Gran Gafatan, (Madrid, 
)334,) 14&— Glovio, Vita Magui Gonstlfi, lib. 1, pp. 206et 
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iras «ecr^ly introduced for this purpose by night into Gra* 
nada, and finally succeeded in arranging the terms of capit- 
ulation with the unfortunate Abdallah, as has been already 
stated, lu consideration of his various services, the Span- 
ish sovereigns granted him a pension, and a large landed 
e^te in the conquered territory/ 

After the war, Gk>n8alvo remained with the court, and 
his high reputation and brilliant exterior made him one of 
the most distinguished ornaments of the royal circle. His 
manners displayed all the romantic gallantry characteristic 
of the age, of which the following, among other instances, 
is recorded, llie queen accompanied her daughter Joanna 
on board the fleet which was to bear her to Flanders, the 
country of her destined husband. After bidding adieu to 
the infanta, Isabella returned in her boat to the shore ; but 
the waters were so swollen, that it was found difiicult to 
make good a footing for her on the beach. As the sailors 
were preparing to drag the bark higher up the strand, 
Gonsalvo, who was present, and dressed, as the Castilian 
historians are careful to inform us, in a rich suit of brocade 
and crimson velvet, unwilling that the person of his royal 
mistress should be profaned by the touch of such rude 
hands, waded into the water, and bore the queen in his 
arms to the shore, amid the shouts and plaudits of the 
spectators. The incident may form a counterpart to the 
well-known anecdote of Sir Walter Raleigh.^ 

•Peter Martyr, Opus Eplst., cpist. 90. — Giovio, Vita Magni 
Gonfialvi, lib. 1, pp. 211, 212. — Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, 
torn. iii. cap. 42.~Qiuntana, Eftpafioles C^lebres, tom. i. pp. 207-216. 
— Pnlgar. Bumario, p. 193. 

Florian has given drculaticm to a popular error by his romance of 
** Gonsalve de Cordone,” where the young warrior is made to play a 
part he is by no means entitled to, as hero of the Granadine war. 
Graver writers, who oannot lawfully plead the privilege of ro- 
mancing, have committed the same error. See, among others, 
Varilias, Politique de Feidinand, p. 3. 

/•Gbvio, Vita Magni Goosalvi, p, 214.— Chr6oica d4 Gran Oapir 
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Isabella’s long and intimate acquaintance with Gonsalro 
enabled her to form a correct estimate of his great talents. 
When the Italian expedition was resolved on, she instantly 
fixed her eyes on him as the most suitable person to con- 
duct it She knew that he possessed the qualities essential 
to success in a new and difficult enterprise,— courage, con- 
stancy, singular prudence, dexterity in negotiation, and 
inexhaustible fertility of resource. She accordingly recom- 
mended him, without hesitation, to her husband, as the com- 
mander of the Italian army. He approved her choice, 
although it seems to have caused no little surprise at the 
court, which, notwithstanding the favor in which Gonsalvo 
was held by the sovereigns, was not prepared to see him 
advanced over the heads of veterans, of so much riper 
years and higher military renown than himself. The event 
proved the sagacity of Isabella.^ 

The part of the squadron destined to convey the new 
general to Sicily was made ready for sea in the spring of 
1495. After a tempestuous voyage, he reached Messina on 
the 24th of May. He found that Ferdinand, of Naples, 
had already begun operations in Calabria, where he had 
occupied Beggio with the assistance of the admiral Beque- 
eens, who reached Sicily with a part of the armament a 
short time previous to Gonsalvo’s arrival. The whole 
effective force of the Spaniards did not exceed six hun- 

tan Oonzalo Hernandez de Cordova y Aguilar, (Alcali de Henares, 
15S4,) cap. 23. 

Another example of his gallantry occurred during the Granadine 
war, when the fire of Santa Fe had consumed the royal tent, with tlie 
greater part of the queen’s apparel and other valuable efihcts. Gon- 
salvo, on learning the disaster, at hb castle of Hlora, supplied the 
queen so abundantly from the magnificent wardrobe of hb wife Dofta 
Maria Manrique, as led Isabella pleasantly to remark, that, ** the fire 
had done more mcecution in hb quarters, than in her own.’* Pulgar, 
Bamario^ p. 187. 

” Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, p. 214.— Cliffioka del Gran Chpi- 
tao,cfq^.23. 
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dred lances and fifteen hundred foot, besides those em- 
ployed in the fleet, amounting to about three thousand and 
five hundred more. The finances of Spain had been too 
freely drained in the late Moorish war to authorize any 
extraordinary expenditure; and Ferdinand designed to 
assist his kinsman rather with his name, than with any 
great accession of numbers. Preparations, however, were 
going forward for raising additional levies, especially among 
the hardy peasantry of the Asturias and Galicia, on which 
the war of Granada had fallen less heavily than on the 

80Uth.“ 

On the 26 th of May, Gonsalvo de Cordova crossed over 
to Reggio in Calabria, where a plan of operation was con- 
certed between him and the Neapolitan monarch. Before 
opening the campaign, several strong places in the province, 
which owed allegiance to the Aragonese family, were placed 
in the hands of the Spanish general, as security for the reim- 
bursement of expenses incurred by his government in the 
war. As Gonsalvo placed little reliance on his Calabrian 
or Sicilian recruits, he was obliged to detach a considerable 
part of bis Spanish forces to garrison these places.^ 

Zurita, Hist del Bey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 7, 24. — Quintana, 
Espafioles Cdlebres, torn. L p. 222. — Chrbnica del Gran Capitan, ula 
supra. 

Giovio, in his biography of Gonsalvo, estimates these forces at 
5000 foot and 600 hone, which last in his History he raises to 700. 
I have followed Zurita, as presenting the more probable statement, 
and as generally more accurate in all that relates to his own nation. 
It Is a hopeless task to attempt to reconcile the manifold inaccura- 
cies, oontradictiims, and discrepancies, which perplex the narratives 
of the writers on both sides, in everything relating to numerical 
<stlmates. The difficulty is greatly Increased by the extremely 
vague applioaticn the term kmoe, ns we meet with it, including 
six, four, three, cr even a less number oi followers, as the case 
might be. 

“ Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii, lib. 26, cap. 10.— *Zurita, Hist 
dd Bey Hernando^ lib. 2, cap. 7. 

The occnpatum ei these places by Gtmsalvo exdted the pope^s 
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The presence ai their monardi revived the dormant loy- 
alty of his Calabrian subjects. They throi^ed to his stand- 
ard, till at length he found himself at the head of six 
thousand men, chiefly composed of the raw militia of the 
country. He marched at once with Gonealvo on St. Aga- 
tha, which opened its gates without resistance. He then 
directed his course towards Seminars, a place of some 
strength about eight leagues from Reggio. On his way 
he cut in pieces a detachment of French on its march to 
reinforce the garrison there. Seminara imitated the exam- 
ple of St. Agatha, and, receiving the Neapolitan army with- 
out opposition, unfurled the standard of Aragon on its walls. 
While this was going forward, Antonio Grimani, the Vene- 
tian admiral, scoured the eastern coasts of the kingdom 
with a fleet of four and twenty galleys, and, attacking the 
strong town of Monopoli, in the possession of the French, 
put the greater part of the garrison to the sword. 

D’Aubigny, who lay at this time with an inconsiderable 
body of French troops in the south of Calabria, saw the 
necessity of some vigorous movement to check the flirther 
progress of the enemy. He deteripined to concentrate his 
forces, scattered through the province, and march against 
Ferdinand, in the hope of bringing him to a decisive 
action. For this purpose, in addition to the garrisons dis- 
persed among the principal towns, be summoned to his aid 
the forces, consisting principally of Swiss infantry, stationed 
in the Basilicate under Pr^cy, a brave young cavalier, 
esteemed one of the best oflicers in the French service. 

jeslon^, as to the designs of the S|:>anuh sovereigns. In conse- 
quence of his remonstrances, the Castilian envoy, Garcilasso de la 
Vega, was instructed to direct Gonsalvo, that, ** in case any inferior 
places had been since put into his hands, be should restore them ; if 
they were of importance, however, he was first to confer with his own 
government.” King Ferdinand, as Abarca assures his readers, ^ was 
unwilling to give cause of complaint to any one, unle» he were (freaify 
Beyes de Aragon, rey 80, oqx Rlii . da 

Bey Hmnando, Um. v. lib. 2, cap. 8. 
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.After the arrival of this reioforoement, aided by the levies 
of the Angevin barons, D’Aubigny, whose effective strength 
now greatly surpassed that of his adversary, directed his 
march towards Seminara.^* 

Ferdinand, who had received no intimation of his adver- 
sary’s junction with Prtey, and who considered him much 
inferior to himself in numbers, no sooner heard of his ap- 
proach, than he determined to march out at once before he 
could reach Seminars, and give him battle. Gonsalvo was 
of a different opinion. His own troops had too little ex- 
perience in war with the French and Swiss veterans to 
make him willing to risk all on the chances of a single 
battle. The Spanish heavy-armed cavalry, indeed, were a 
match for any in Europe, and were even said to surpass 
every other in the beauty and excellence of their appoint- 
ments, at a period, when arms were finished to luxury.** 
He had but a handful of these, however ; by fer the great- 
est part of his cavalry consisting of gi^ietes^ or light-armed 
troops, of inestimable service in the wild guerilla warfare 
to which they had been accustomed in Granada, but ob- 
viously incapable of coping with the iron gendarmerie of 
France. He felt some distrust, too, in bringing his little 
oorps of infantry without further preparation, armed, as 
ihey were, only with short swords and bucklers, and much 
reducedi as has been already stated, in numbm*, to encoun- 
ter the formidable phalanx of Swiss pikes. As for the 
Calabrian levies, he did not place the least rdSance on 
them. At all events, he thought it prud^t, before 
coming to action, to obtain more accurate information 

** Giovio, Vita Magni Qonaalvi, pp. 215-217.<— Idem, Hirt. sui 
Teroporis, pp. 88-«.— Bembo, Istoria Vinisians, Ub. 3, w>. 160^ 
1^.— Zmrita, Hist, del Bey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 8.-Gaiociar- 
dlniy I^toriai, lib. pp. 88, 92.— Ghr6uica del Gran Oapitan, cap. 

L Magni Gcmaalvi, Ub. 1.— Du I4gue de Ckm- 

bray^, inuod., p. 58. 
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than they now poeseesed, of the actual strength of the 
enemy.” 

In all this, however, he was overruled by the impatience 
of Ferdinand and his followers. The principal Spanish 
cavaliers, indeed, as well as the Italian, among whom may 
be found names which afterwards rose to high distinction 
in these wars, urged Gonsalvo to lay aside his scruples; 
representing the impolicy of showing any distrust of their 
own strength at this crisis, and of balking the ardor of 
their soldiers, now hot for action. The Spanish chief, 
though far from being convinced, yielded to these earnest 
remonstrances, and King Ferdinand led out his little army 
without further delay against the enemy. 

After traversing a chain of hills, stretching in an easterly 
direction from Seminara, at the distance of about three 
miles be arrived before a small stream, on the plains be- 
yond which be discerned the French army in rapid advance 
against him. He resolved to wait its approach ; and, tak- 
ing position on the slope of the hills towanls the river, he 
drew up his horse on the right wing, and his in&ntry on 
the left.” 

The French generals, D’Aubigny and Pr6cy, fmtting 
themselves at the head of their cavalry on the left, consist- 
ing of about four hundred heavy-armed, and twice as many 
light horse^ dashed into the water without hesitation. 
Their right was occupied by the bristling phalanx of 
Swiss spearmen in close array; behind these were the 
militia of the country. The Spanish gind/es succeeded in 
throwing the French gendarmerie into some disorder, before 
it could form after crossing the stream ; but, no sooner was 
tills aecomplisbed, than the Spaniards, incapatile of with- 

” Zurita, Hist del Rev Hernando, lib. % cap. 7. — Giovio^ Vita 
Megni Gonaalvi, ubi supra. 

” Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsaivi, lib. 1, pp. 216, 217.--<2ir6Dica 
del Gran Ci^taa, cap. 24r-Quiataaa, SipaMes Ctiebrei^ tom. L pp. 
228-227. 
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standisg the charge of their enemy, suddenly wheeled 
^bout and precipitately retreated with the intention of 
again returning on their asBailants, after the fashion of the 
Moorish tactics. The Calabrian militia, not comprehending 
this manoeuvre, interpreted it into a defeat They thought 
the battle lost, and, seized with a panic, broke their ranks, 
and fled to a man, before the Swiss infantry had time so 
much as to lower its lances against them. 

King Ferdinand in vain attempted to rally the dastardly 
fugitives. The French cavalry was soon upon them, mak- 
ing frightful slaughter in their ranks. The young mon- 
arch, whose splendid arms and towering plumes made him 
a conspicuous mark in the field, was exposed to imminent 
peril. He had broken his lance in the body of one of the 
foremost of the French cavaliers, when his horse fell under 
him, and as his feet were entangled in the stirrups, he 
would inevitably have perished in the but for the 
prompt assistance of a young nobleman named Juan de 
Altavilla, who mounted his master on his own horse, and 
calmly awaited the approach of the enemy, by whom be 
was immediately slain. Instances of this aflTecting loyalty 
and self-devotion not unfrequently occur in these wars, 
throwing a melancholy grace over the darker and more 
ferocious features of the time.” 

Gonsalvo was seen in the thickest of the fight, long after 
the king’s escape, charging the enemy briskly at the bead 
of his handful of Spaniards, not in the hope of retrieving 
the day, but of covering the flight of the panic-struck 
Neapolitans. At length he ^ borne along by the rushing 
tide, and succeeded in bringing off the greater part of his 
cavalry safe to Seminara. Had the Frendi fellowed up 
the blow, the greater part of the royal army, with probably 

” Giovio, Hist swi Teropciris, lib. 8, pp. 88-85.— OhrOnica dti Gran 
Capitati, <»p. 24.— Summonte, Hii^ di Napoli, tom. iii. lib. 6, cap. 2. 
— Gniorisrdini, letoria, lib. % p. 112.— Garibay, Compeodio^ tom. ii 
lib. 19, p. 890. 
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King Ferdinand and Gonsalvo at ite head^ would have 
fallen into their hands, and thus not only the fate of the 
campaign, but of Naples itself, would have been perma* 
nently decided by this battle. Fortunately, the French did 
not understand so well how to use a victory, as to gain it. 
They made no attempt to pursue. This is imputed to the 
illness of their general, D’Aubigny, occasioned by the ex- 
treme unhealthiness of the climate. He was too feeble to 
sit long on his horse, and was removed into a litter as soon 
as the action was decided. Whatever was the cause, the 
victors by this inaction suffered the golden fruits of victory 
to escape them. Ferdinand made his escape on the same 
day on board a vessel which conveyed him back to Sicily ; 
and Gonsalvo, on the following morning before break of 
day, effected his retreat across the mountains to Bej^io, at 
the head of four hundred Spanish lances. Thus terminated 
the first battle of importance in which Gonsalvo of Cordova 
held a distinguished command ; the only one which he lost 
during his long and fortunate career. Its loss, however, 
attached no discredit to him, since it was entered into in 
manifest opposition to his judgment. On the contrary, his 
conduct throughout this afiair tended greatly to establish 
his reputation by showing him to be no less prudent in 
council, than bold in action.'* 

King Ferdinand, far from being disheartened by this 
defeat, gained new confidence from his experience of the 
&vorable dispositions existing towards him in Calabria. 
Belying on a similar feeling of loyalty in his capitid, be 
d^rmined to hazard a bold stroke for its recovery ; and 
that, too, instantly, before his late discomfiture should have 
time to operate on the spirits of his partisans. He accord- 
ingly embarked at Meemna, with a handful of troops only, 
on ]^rd the fleet of the Spanish admiral, Bequesens. It 
amounted in all to eighty vessels, most of them of incon- 

^ Gtiicdaidini, Istoria, lib. 1, p. 112.— *Glo?io, Hist soi Tmpori% 
lib. 3; p. 8A — Lannsa, Hktorias, tom. I. lib. 1, cap. 7. 
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fliderable dze. With this armament, which, notwithstand* 
ing its formidable show, carried little effective force for 
land operations, the adventurous young monarch appeared 
off the harbor of Naples before the end of June. 

Charles’s viceroy, the duke of Montpensier, at that time 
garrisoned Naples with six thousand French troops. Ou 
the appearance of the Spanish navy, he marched out to pre- 
vent Ferdinand’s landing, leaving a few only of his soldiers 
to keep the city in awe. But he had scarcely quitted it 
before the inhabitants, who had waited with impatience 
an opportunity for throwing off the yoke, sounded the 
tocsin, and, rising to arms through every part of the city, 
and massacring the feeble remains of the garrison, shut the 
gates against him ; while Ferdinand, who had succeeded in 
drawing off the French commander in another direction, 
no sooner presented himself before the walls, than he was 
received with transports of joy by the enthusiastic people.*® 

The French, however, though excluded from the city, by 
making a circuit effected an entrance into the fortresses 
which commanded it. From these posts, Montpensier sorely 
annoyed the town, making frequent attacks on it, day and 
night, at the head of his gendarmerie, until they were at 
length checked in every direction by barricades which the 
citizens hastily constructed with wagons, casks of stones, 
bags of sand, and whatever came moi^ readily to hand. 
At the same time, the windows, balconies, and house-tops 
were crowded with combatants, who poured down such a 
deadly shower of missiles on the heads of the French as 
finally compelled them to take shelter in their defences. 
Mmitpensier was now dosely besi^ed, till at length, reduced 
by famine, he was compelled to caintulate. Before the tmrm 
ptesciibed fior hk surrender bad arrived, however, he effected 

^SuxDiQoiita Hist di Kiuxili, tom. vL p. 5ie.--^aicdaidini, 
Istoria, lib. 2, pp. 113, 114. — Oiovio, Hist stii Temporis, lib. 3, pp. 

3$t^VUIeiieiive, Mdmoires, apck Pedtct, Odlectkm des M4- 
moirM^ tom. ziv. pp. 264, 265. 
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his escape at night, by water, to Salerno, at ike head of 
twenty-five hundred men. Ihe remaining garrison, with 
the fortresses, submitted to the victorious Ferdinand, the 
beginning of the following year. And thus, by one of 
those sudden turns which belong to the game of war, the 
exiled prince, whose fortunes a few weeks before appeared 
perfectly desperate, was again established in the palace of 
his ancestors.*' 

Montpensier did not long remain in his new quarters. 
He saw the necessity of immediate action, to counteract 
the alarming progress of the enemy. He quitted Salerno 
before the end of winter, strengthening his army by such 
reinforcements as he could collect fh>m every quarter of 
the country. With this body, he directed his course 
towards Apulia, with the intention of bringing Ferdi- 
nand, who had already established his headquarters there, 
to a decisive engagement. Ferdinand’s force, however, was 
so far inferior to that of his antagonist, as to compel him 
to act on the defensive, until he bad been reinforced by a 
considerable body of troops from Venice. The two armies 
were then so equally matched, that neither cared to hazard 
all on the fate of a battle ; and the campaign wasted away 
in languid operations, which led to no important result 

In the mean time, Gonsalvo de Cordova was slowly fight- 
ing bis way up through southern Calabria. The character 
of the country, rough and mountainous, like the Alpu- 
xarras, and thickly sprinkled with fortified places, enabled 
him to bring into play the tactics which he had learned in 
the war of Granada. He made little use of heavy-armed 
troops, relying on his ginetes, and still more on his foot ; 
taking care, however, to avoid any direct encounter with 
the dreaded Swiss battalions. He made amends for paucity 
of numbers and want of real strength, by rapidity of move- 

” Giovio, Hist sai Tempcris, lib. 8, ipp. 88-90^ 114-119. — Guio- 
ebidmi, lib, % pp, 114r'117.--8aininonte^ Hist di KspoU, 

tom. vi. pp. 520, 521. 
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znent and the wily tactics of Moorish warfare ; darting on 
the enemy where least expected, surprising his strong-holds 
at dead of night, entangling him in ambuscades, and deso- 
lating the country with those terrible forays, whose effects 
he had so often witnessed on the fair vegas of Granada. 
He adopted the policy practised by his master Ferdinand 
the Catholic in the Moorish war, lenient to the submissive 
foe, but wreaking terrible vengeance on such as resisted.** 

The French were sorely disconcerted by these irregular 
operations, so unlike anything to which they were accus- 
tomed in European warfare. They were further disheart- 
ened by the continued iUnesR of D’Aubigny, and by the 
growing disaffection of the Calabrians, who in the southern 
provinces contiguous to Sicily were particularly well inclined 
to Spain. 

Gonsalvo, availing himself of these friendly dispositions, 
pushed forward his successes, carrying one strong-hold after 
another, until by the end of the year he had overrun the 
whole of Lower Calabria. His progress would have been 
still more rapid but for the serious embarrassments which 
he experienced from want of supplies. He had received 
some reinforcements from Sicily, but very few from Spain ; 
while the boasted Galician levies, instead of fifteen hundred, 
had dwindled to scarcely three hundred men ; who arrived 
in the most miserable plight, destitute of clothing and 
munitions of every kind. He was compelled to weaken 
still ftirther his inadequate force by garrisoning the con- 
quered places, most of which, however, he was obliged to 
leave without any defence at all. In addition to this, he 
was so destitute of the necessary ftinds for the payment of 
his troops, that be was detained nearly two months at Nicas- 
tro, until February, 1496, when he received a remittance 

** Bembo, Istorla Vinizisna, lib. 3, pp. 173, 174. — ChiOnica del 
Gran Oapitnn, cap. 26.— Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, lib. 1. p. 218. 
— Villeneave, MdnaoircB, p. 313.— Sinnondi, Bd^mbliques Itsl^ne% 
tom. xH. |i. 3^ 
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from Spaim After this, be resumed operations with such 
vigor, that by the of the following spring he had 
reduced all Upper Calabria, with the exception of a small 
corner of the province, in which D’Aubigny still main- 
tained himself. At this crisis, he was summoned from the 
scene of bis conquests to the support of the king of Naples, 
who lay encamped before Atella, a town intrenched among 
the Apennines, on the western borders of the Basilicate.^ 

The campaign of the preceding winter had terminated 
without any decisive results, the two armies of Montpen- 
sier and King Ferdinand having continued in sight of each 
other, without ever coming to action. These protracted 
operations were fatal to the French. Their few supplies 
were intercepted by the peasantry of the country; ^eir 
Swiss and German mercenaries mutinied and deserted for 
want of pay ; and the Neapolitans in their service went off 
in great numbers, disgusted with the insolent and overbear- 
ing manners of their new allies. Charles the Eighth, in 
the mean while, was wasting his hours and health in the 
usual round of profligate pleasures. From the moment 
of recrossing the Alps he seemed to have shut out Italy 
from his thoughts. He was equally insensible to the sup- 
plications of the few Italians at his court, and^ the remon- 
strances of his French nobles, many of whom, although 
opposed to the first expedition, wopld willingly have under- 
taken a second to support their brave comra^, whom the 
heedless young monarch now abandoned to their fate.*^ 

“ 2urita, Hist del Bey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 11, 20.— Gtitociar- 
dini, Istoria, lib. 2, p. 140.— Giovio, Vita Magni Oonsalvi, lib. l,pp, 
219, 220. — Chr6nica del Gran Capitan, cap. 25, 26. 

** Guiodardini, Istoria, lib. 8, pp. 140, 157, 150. — Comines, M4- 
mcnrea liv. 8, chap. 28, 24.— Peter Martyr, Opua , ej^. 1S3. 

Du Bos diecriminiles between the character of the German levies 
or kmddtneeka and the Swiss, in the 6[)l^wing terms. ^ Let Ians, 
qnenets ^oient mSme de beatioonp ntienx fiaiti, gdiidraleroent par- 
hiia, et de Mee meilleiire mine sons les armes, qne les (anlassins 
Suimei; mals ils 4toimt incapables de d ia d plln a An oontiaife dp 
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At length Montpeneier, finding no proepeet of relief fiom 
home, and etraitmi^ by Ihe want of provigionB, d^rmined 
to draw off fn>m the neighborhood of Benevento, where the 
two armiee lay encamped, and retreat to the fruitful prov- 
ince of Apulia, whoee principal places were still garrisoned 
by the French. He broke up his camp secretly at dead of 
night, and gained a day’s inarch on his enemy, before the 
latter began his pursuit This Ferdinand pushed with 
such vigor, however, that he overtook the retreating army 
at the town of Atella, and completely intercepted its fur- 
ther progress. This town, which, as already noticed, is 
situat^ on the western skirts of the Basilicate, lies in a 
broad valley encompassed by a lofty amphitheatre of hills, 
throu^ which flows a little river, tributary to the Ofanto, 
watering the town, and turning several mills which sup- 
plied it with flour. At a few miles’ distance was the 
strong place of Ripa Candida, garrisoned by the French, 
through which Montpensier hoped to miuntain his commu- 
nications with the fertile regions of the interior. 

Ferdinand, desirous if possible to bring the war to a 
dose, by the capture of the whole French army, prepared 
for a vigorous blockade. He disposed his forces so as to 
intercept supplies by commanding the avenues to the town 
in every direction. He soon found, however, that his army, 
though considerably stronger than his rival’s, was incompe- 
tent to this without further aid. He accordingly resolved 
to summon to his suf^rt Gonsalvc de Cordova, the fiune 
of whose exploits now resounded thiough every part of the 
kingdom.* 

Snissps, iis ^ient sans oMissance pour leur cheft, et sans amititf 
potirs ieiirs oamarades.” (Ligue de Cambrar, tom. i. disneii. prdltm., 
p. 6a.) Oomines con6mis the dwtirictlon with a high tribute to the 
i<^lty of the Swiss, which hue continued thdr hcmoimble chacao- 
teriitic to the present day. Mdmmres, llv. 8, chap. 21* 

^Olorlo, Yha Magxd Gmieald, lib. 1, pp. 218, 219.--Chr6nica 
dd fiNaiii cap. 28«r--4i^Qiiitaim, CdUhies^ tom. i. jp.. 
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The Spanuh general received Ferdinand’s summons while 
encamped with his army at Caatrovillari, in the north of 
Upper Calabria. If he complied with it, he saw himself 
in danger of losing all the fhiits of his long campaign of 
victories ; for his active enemy would not fail to profit by 
his absence to repair his losses. If he refused obedience, 
however, it might defeat the most favorable opportunity 
which had yet presented itself for bringing the war to a 
close. He resolved, therefore, at once to quit the field of 
his triumphs, and march to King Ferdinand’s relief. But, 
before his departure, he prepared to strike such a blow as 
should, if possible, incapacitate bis enemy for any efiectual 
movement during his absence. 

He received intelligence that a considerable number of 
Angevin lords, mostly of the powerful house of San Seve- 
rino, with their vassals and a reinforcement of French 
troops, were assembled at the little town of Lai no, on the 
northwestern borders of Upper Calabria ; where they lay 
awaiting a junction with D’Aubigny. Gh>n8aIvo determined 
to surprise this place, and capture the rich spoils which it 
contained, before his departure. His road lay through a 
wild and mountainous country. The passes were occupied 
by the Calabrian peasantry in the interest of the Angevin 
party. The Spanish general, however, found no difiiculty 
in forcing a way through this undisciplined rabble, a large 
body of whom he surrounded and cut to pieces, as they lay 
in ambush for him in the valley of Murano. Laino, whose 
base is washed by the waters of the Lao, was defended by 
a strong castle built on the opposite side of the river, and 
connected by a bridge with the town. All approach to the 
place by the high road was commanded by this fortress. 
Gbnsalvo obviated this diflEiculty, however, by a circuitous 
route across the mountains. He marched all night, and, 
fording the waters of the Lao about two miles above the 

226.r-B6mbo, Ltoris Viairiana, lib, 8, p. 184.— Guiodardinl, Isto- 
ria, lib. 8, p. 158. 

VoL. II.— 19 
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town, entered it with his litUe army before break of day, 
^ having previously detached a small corps to take possession 
of the bridge. The inhabitants, startl^ from their slum- 
bers by the unexpected appearance of the enemy in their 
streets, hastily seized their arms and made for the castle on 
the other side of the river. The pass, however, was occu- 
pied by the Spaniards ; and the Neapolitans and French, 
hemmed in on every side, began a desperate resistance, 
which terminated with the death of their chief, Americo 
Ban Severiuo, and the capture of such of his followers as 
did not fall in the nMU. A rich booty fell into the hands 
of the victors. The most glorious prize, however, was the 
Angevin barons, twenty in number, whom Gonsalvo, after 
the action, sent prisoners to Naples. This decisive blow, 
whose tidings spread like wildfire throughout the country, 
settled the fate of Calabria. It struck terror into the hearts 
of the French, and crippled them so far as to leave Gon- 
salvo little cause for anxiety during his proposed absence.^ 

The Spanish general lost no time in pressing forward on 
his march towards Atella. Before quitting Calabria he had 
received a reinforcement of five hundred soldiers from 
Spain, and his whole Spanish forces, according to Giovio, 
amounted to one hundr^ men-at-arms, five hundred light 
cavalry, and two thousand foot, picked men, and well 
schooled in the hardy service of the late campaign.*^ Al- 
though a great part of his march lay through a hostile 
country, be encountered little opposition ; for the terror of 
his name, says the writer last quoted, had everywhere gone 
before him. He arrived before Atella at the beginning of 
July. The king of Naples was no sooner advised of bis 

* Giovio, Vita Magni Oonsalvi, pp. 219, 220.— Chr6nica del Gran 
Ciqiitan, cap. 27.— Zurita, Hist dd Bey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 2, 
cap. 20.— Qaintana, EBpaOolea CdlebreB, tom. i pp. 2^, 228. — Ghilc- 
dardini, Istoria, lib. % pp. 168, 169.— Ifaiiaaa, Hist de Eiqpall% 
tosGU ii. lib. 28. oan. 12. 

" Qiovio, Hnt dd Bejr HarDudo, Uk ^ p. 182. 
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approach, than he marched out of camp, attended by the 
Ven^ian general, the marquis of Mantua, and the papal 
legate, Caosar Borgia, to receive him. All were eager to do 
honor to the man who had achieved such brilliant exploits; 
who, in less than a year, had made himself master of the 
larger part of the kingdom of Naples, and that, with the 
most limited resources, in defiance of the bravest and best 
disciplined soldiery in Europe. It was then, according to 
the Spanish writers, that he was by general consent greeted 
with the title of the Great Captain ; by which he is much 
more familiarly known in Spanish, and, it may be added, 
in most histories of the period, than by his own name.* 

** Quintana, Espafioles C^lebres, tom. L p. 228.— Oiovio, Vita 
Magui Gonsalvi, lib. 1, p. 220. 

The Aragonese historians are much ruffled by the irreverent 
manner in which Guiecianiini notii^ the origin of the oogitomen 
of the Great Captain ; which even his subsequent panegyric cannot 
atone for. “ Era capitano ConsaWo Emandes, di casa d’Aghilar, di 
patria Cordovese, uomo di molto valore, ed esercitoto liingamente 
nelle gnerre di Granata, il quale nel principio della venuta sua in 
Italia, oognominato daUa jaUarma Spftgnuola il Gran Capitano, per 
significare con questo titolo la suprema podesUl sopra loro, merits 
per le predare vittorie che ebbe dipoi, cbe per consentimento uni- 
versale gli fosse oonfermato e perpetuate questo sopranome, per 
significazione di virtii grande, e di grande eccellenza nella disciplina 
militare.” (Istoria, tom. i. p. 112.) According to Zurita, the title 
was not conferred till the Spanish general’s appearance before Atella, 
and the first example of its formal recognition was in the instru- 
ment of capitulation at that place. (Hist, del Bey Hernando, lib. % 
cap. 27.) This seems to derive support from the fact that Gon- 
salvo’s biographer and contemporary, Giovio, begins to distingaish 
him by that epithet from this period. Abarca assigns a higher 
antiquity to it, quoting the words of the royal grant of the dnchy of 
Sessa, made to Gonsalvo, as authority. (B^es de Aragon, rey 39, 
cap. 9.) In a former edition, I intimated my doubt of the histori- 
an’s aoonracy. A snbseqneot inspection of tlm instromeot itself, in 
a wotk since come into my p o ss essi on, shows this distrust to have 
been well foimded ; for it b there rimply said, that the title was 
conferred in Italy. Pulgar, Smnario, p. 188. 
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Qonsalvo found the French sorely distressed by the 
blockade, which was so strictly maintained as to allow few 
supplies from abroad to pass into the town. His quick eye 
discovered at once, however, that in order to render it per- 
fectly effectual, it would be necessary to destroy the mills 
in the vicinity, which supplied Atella with flour. He un- 
dertook this, on the day of his arrival, at the head of his 
own corps. Montpensier, aware of the importance of these 
mills, had stationed a strong guard for their defence, con- 
sisting of a body of GksCon archers, and the Swiss pikemen. 
Although the Spaniards had never been brought into direct 
collision with any large masses of this formidable infantry, 
yet occasional rencontres with small detachments, and in- 
creased familiarity with its tactics, had stripped it of much 
of its terrors. Gonsalvo had even so far profited by the 
example of the Swiss, as to strengthen his infantry by 
mingling the long pikes with the short swords and bucklers 
of the Spaniards.* 

He made two divisions of his cavalry, posting his hand- 
ful of heavy-armed, with some of the light horse, so as to 
check any sally from the town, while he destined the re- 
mainder to support the infantry in the attack upon the 
enemy. Having made these arrangements, the Spanish 
chieftain led on his men confidently to the charge. The 
Gascon archery, however, seized with a panic, scarcely 
awaited his approach, but fled shamefully, before they had 
time to discharge a second volley of arrows, leaving the 
battle to the Swiss. These latter, exhausted by the suffer- 
ings of the siege, and dispirited by long reverses, and by 
the presence of a new and victorious foe, did not behave 
with their wonted intrepidity, but, after a feeble resistance, 
abandoned their position, and retreated towards the city. 

* This wiis improving on the somewhat idmilar expedient ascribed 
by Polybius to King Pyrrhos, who mingled alternate eohoits, armed 
with short weapons after the Boman fashion, with those his 
Macedonian spearmen. lib. 17 sea 24. 
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Oonsalvo, liaving gained his object, did not care to pursue 
the fugitives, but instantly set about demolishing the mills, 
every vestige of which, in a few hours, was swept from the 
ground. Three days after, he supported the Neapolitan 
troops in an assault on Ripa Candida, and carried that 
important post, by means of which Atella maintained a 
communication with the interior.^ 

Thus cut off irom all their resources, and no longer 
cheered by hopes of succor from their own country, the 
French, after suffering the severest privations, and being 
reduced to the most loathsome aliment for subsistence, 
made overtures for a capitulation. The terms were soon 
arranged with the king of Naples, who had no desire but 
to rid his country of the invaders. It was agreed, that, 
if the French commander did not receive assistance in 
thirty days, he should evacuate Atella, and cause every 
place holding under him in the kingdom of Naples, with 
all its artillery, to be surrendered to King Ferdinand ; and 
that, on these conditions, his soldiers should be furnished 
with vessels to transport them back to France ; that the 
foreign mercenaries should be permitted to return to their 
own homes; and that a general amnesty should be ex-* 
tended to such Neapolitans as returned to their allegiance 
in fifteen days." 

Such were the articles of capitulation, signed on the 2l8t 
of July, 1496, which Gomines, who received the tidings at 
the court of France, does not hesitate to denounce ius a 
most disgraceful treaty, without parallel, save in that made 
by the Roman consuls at the C^udine Forks, which was too 
dishonorable to be sanctioned by their countrymen.” The 

*^Giovio, Hist sni Temporis, lib. 4, p. 188. — Idem, Vita Magni 
Gonsalvi, pp. 220, 221. — Zurita, Hist, del Rey Heniaodo, lib. 2, cap. 
27. — Chrbnica del Oran Capitan, cap. 28.--QQiiitana, Esfiafioles 
C^lebrea, tom. i. p. 229. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, rey 80, cap. 9. 

^ VillenenTe, M^moires, p. 818.~ComineB, Mtomres, liv. 8, chap. 
21.— Giovio, Hist sai Tempori^ lib. i, p. 18^ 
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reproach k certainly unmerited ; and comes with ill grace 
from a court, which was wasting in riotous indulgence the 
very resources indispensable to the brave and lojral sub- 
jects, who were endeavoring to maintain its honor in a 
foreign land.” 

Unfortunately, Montpensier was unable to enforce the 
full performance of hie own treaty; as many of the French 
refused to deliver up the places intrusted to them, under 
the pretence that their authority was derived, not from the 
viceroy, but from the king himself. During the discussion 
of this point, the French troops were removed to Baia and 
Pozzuolo, and the adjacent places on the coast The un- 
healthiness of the situation, together with that of the 
autumnal season, and an intemperate indulgence in fruits 
and wine, soon brought on an epidemic among the soldiers, 
which swept them off in great numbers. The gallant Mont- 
peusier was one of the first victims. He refused the earnest 
solicitations of his brother-in-law, the marquis of Mantua, 
to quit his unfortunate companions, and retire to a place 
of safisty in the interior. The shore was literally strewed 
with the bodies of the dying and the dead. Of the whole 
number of Frenchmen, amounting to not less than five 
thou^d, who marched out of Atella, not more than five 
hundred ever reached their native country. The Swiss and 
other mercenaries were scarcely more fortunate. *^They 
made their way back as they could through Italy,” says a 
writer of the period, in the most deplorable state of des- 
titution and Bufiering, the gaze of all, and a sad example 
of the caprice of fortune.”” Such was the miserable fate 
of that brilliant and formidable array, which scarcely two 
years before had poured down on the fiur fields of Italy in 

^ Cominei, Mtooires, liv. 8, chap. 21. 

** Qiovio, Hist, sui Temporia, p. 187. — ComiiMs, M^moires, llv. 8, 
chap. 21.*-^ioyio^ Vita Magni Gonaalvi, lib. 1, p. 221.-'(3hiiodar- 
dini, Istoria, lib. 8, p. 160.^VillfineuT^ Hdmoirea^ apod Petilo(» 
toBi. xiv. p. 818. 
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all the insolence of expected conquest Well would it be, 
if the name of every conqueror, whose micoesses, though 
built on human misery, are so dazzling to the imi^ination, 
could be made to point a moral for the instruction of his 
species, as effectually as that of Charles the Eighth. 

The young king of Naples did not live long to enjoy his 
triumphs. On his return from Atelia, he contract an 
inauspicious marriage with his aunt, a lady nearly of his 
own age, to whom he had been long attach^. A careless 
and somewhat intemperate indulgence in pleasure, succeed- 
ing the hardy life which he had been lately leading, brought 
on a flux which carried him off in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age, and second of his reign. He was the fifth mon- 
arch, who, in the brief compass of three years, had sat on 
the disastrous throne of Naples. 

Ferdinand possessed many qualities suited to the tur- 
bulent times in which he lived. He was vigorous and 
prompt in action, and naturally of a high and generous 
spirit Still, however, he exhibited glimpses, even in his 
last hours, of an obliquity, not to say ferocity of temper, 
which characterized many of his line, and which led to 
ominous conjectures as to what would have been his future 
policy.** He was succeeded on the throne by his^ncle 
Frederic, a prince of gentle disposition, endeared to the 
Neapolitans by repeated acts of benevolence, and by a 
magnanimous regard for justice, of which the remarkable 
fluctuations of his fortune had elidted more than one ex- 
ample. His amiable virtues, however, required a kindlier 
soil and season for their expansion; and, as the event 

^ Gtsmicme, Istoria di N^ioli, lib. 29, cap. 2.«-Goiniii(mte, IGst 
di Napoli, lib. 6, cap. 2. — Peter Martyr, Opus E^iist, eplst. 189. 

While stretched on his deafli-bed, Feitliiiaod, acomdingto Bembo^ 
caused the head of his prisoner, the Bishop of Teano, to be fatou|^ 
to him, and laid at the toot of his oooch, that he might be asBored 
with hbowneyes<^ the execzttioa of the sentence, fstoria Vinishuia, 
Uh. 8, p. 189. 
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pix)Ved, made him no match for the subtile and unscrupu- 
lous politicians of the age* 

His first act was a general amnesty to the disaflbcted 
Neapolitans, who felt such confidence in his good faith, that 
they returned, with scarcely an exception, to their allegi- 
ance* His next measure was to request the aid of Gonsalvo 
de Cordova in suppressing the hostile movements made by 
the French during his absence from Calabria. At the 
name of the Great Captain, the Italians flocked from all 
quarters, to serve without pay under a banner which was 
sure to lead them to victory. Tower and town, as he 
advanced, went down before him ; and the French general, 
D’Aubigny, soon saw himself reduced to the necessity of 
making the best terms he could with his conqueror, and 
evacuating the province altogether. The submission of 
Calabria was sp^ily followed by that of the few remain- 
ing cities in other quarters, still garrisoned by the French ; 
comprehending the last rood of territory possessed by 
Charles the Eighth in the kingdom of Naples.** 

** Giovio, Hist sui Temporis, lib, 4, p. 139. — Znrita, Hist, del Bey 
Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 30, 33.— Guiodardini, Istoria, lib. 3^ p. 160. 
— Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, tom. iii. lib. 29, cap. 3. 

Our narrative now leads os on the beaten track of Italian history. 
1 have endeavored to make the reader acquainted with the peculiar 
character and pretensions of the prindpal Spanish authorities, on 
wh(»m I have relied in the progress of the work. This would be 
superfluous in regard to the Italian, who enjoy the rank of dassics, 
not only in their own country, but throughout Europe, and have 
furnished the earliest models among the modems of historic com- 
position. Fortunately, two of the most eminent of them, GKiiodar- 
dini and Paolo Giovio, lived at the period of our narrative, and 
have embraced the whole extent of it in their histories. These two 
writers, besides tlie attractions of elegant scholarship, and talent, 
ooeupied a podtion which enabled them to take a dear view of all 
the prindpal political movements of their age; drcumstances, which 
have made their accounts of infinite valne in respect to foreign 
transaotioiis, as well as domestic. Guicdardini was a com^iciioui 
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ador in the eoenee be deseribes ; and a long reddenoe at the ooart of 
Ferdinand the Catholic opened to him the moat authentic touroes 
of information in regard to Spain. Giovio, from hit intimate rela- 
tions with the principal persona of his time, had also acoe« to the 
best sources of knowledge, while in the notice of foreign transactions 
he was but little exposed to those venal influences, which led him 
too often to employ the golden or iron i>en of history as interest dic- 
tated. Unfortunately, a lamentable hiatus occurs in his greatest 
work, ** Historic sui Temporis,” embracing the whole period inter- 
vening between the end of Charles Vlll.’s expedition and the acces- 
sion of Leo X., in 1513. At the time of the memorable sack of 
Kome by the duke of Bourbon, in 1527, Giovio depositeil his manu- 
script, with a quantity of plate, in an iron chest, which he hid in an 
obscure comer of the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva. The 
treasure, however, did not escape the searching eyes of two Spanish 
soldiers, who broke open the chest, and one of them seised on the 
plate, regarding the papers as of no value. The other, not being 
quite such a fool, says Giovio, preserved such of the manuscripts as 
were on vellum, and ornamented with rich bindings, but threw away 
what was written on paper. 

The part thus thrown away contained six books, relating to the 
period above mentioned, which were never afterwards recovered. 
The soldier brought the remainder to their author, who bought 
them at the price of a vacant benefice, which he persuaded the pope 
to confer on the freebooter, in his native land of Cordova. It is not 
often that simony has found so good an apology. The deficiency, 
although never repaired by Giovio, was in some degree supplied by 
hb biographies of eminent men, and, among others, by that of Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, in which he has collected with great industry all 
the events of any interest in the life of this great commander. The 
narrative is in general corroborated by the Spanish authorities, and 
contains some additional particulars, especially respecting hb early 
life, which Giovio’s personal intimacy with the principal characters 
of the period might easily have fiimbhed. 

This portion of our story is, moreover, illiistnited by the labors 
of M. Sbmondi, in hb ** R^publiques Itallennes,” which may un- 
doubtedly claim to be ranked among the most remarkable historical 
achievements of our time ; whether we consider the dexterous mui- 
agement of the narrative, or the admirable spirit of philosophy by 
which it b illumined. It must be admitted, that he has perfectly 
Boooeeded in unravelling the intricate web of Italian politics ; an^ 
notwithstanding the complicated, and, indeed, motl^ character of 
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hk sabject, th« hiitorian has left a uniform and harmonions imprea* 
•ion on the mind of the readm*. This he has aooompliahed, keep- 
ing oonstantljr in view the prindpie which regulated all the varioua 
movements of the complex machinery ; so that his narrative be- 
cornea, what he terms it in his English abridgment, a history of 
Italian liberty. By keeping this principle steadily before him, he 
has been able to solve mudb that hitherto was dark and problemati- 
cal in his sntrject ; and if he has occasionally sacrificed something to 
theory, he has, on the whole, pursued tlie investigation in a truly 
philosophical manner, and arrived at results the most honorable and 
cheering to humanity. 

Fortunately, his own mind was deeply penetrated with reverence 
for the free institutions which be has analysed, ‘if it is too much to 
say that the historian of repuldics should be himself a republican, it 
is at least true that hit soul should be penetrated to its very depths 
with the spirit which animates them. No one, who is not smitten 
with the love of freedom, can furnish the key to much that is enig- 
matical in her character, and reconcile his readers to the harsh and 
repulsive features that she sometimes wears, by revealing the beauty 
and grandeur of the soul within. 

That portion of our narrative which is incorporated with Italian 
story ia too small to occupy much space on Siamondf s plan. He 
has discussed it, moreover, in a manner not very favorable to the 
Spaniards, whom he seems to have regarded with somewhat of the 
avefsion with which an Italian of the sixteenth century viewed 
the ultramontane barbarians of Europe. Perhaps the re^er may 
find some advantage in contemplating another side of the picture, 
and studying the less familiar details presented by the Spanish 
authorities. 
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ITALIAN WARS,— GONSALVO SUCCORS THE POPE.— TREATY 
WITH FRANCE.-ORGANIZATION OF THE SPANISH 
MILITIA. 

1496-1498. 

Gbnaalvo Sacoora the Pope. — Storms Ostia. — Beoeption in Borne. 

— Peace with France. — Ferdinand’s Reputation advanced by his 

Conduct in the War.— Organization of the Militia. 

It had been arranged by the treaty of Venice, that while 
the allies were carrying on the war in Naples, the emperor 
elect and the king of Spain should make a diversion in their 
favor, by invading the French frontiers. Ferdinand had 
performed his part of the engagement. Ever since the 
beginning of the war, he had maintained a large force 
along the borders from Fontarabia to Perpignan. In 1496, 
the regular array kept in pay amounted to ten thousand 
horse and fifteen thousand foot ; which, together with the 
Sicilian armament, necessarily involved an expen4itur6 
exceedingly heavy under the financial pressure occasioned 
by the Moorish war. The command of the levies in Rous- 
sillon was given to Don Enrique Enriquez de Guzman, who, 
far from acting on the defensive, carried his men repeatedly 
over the border, sweeping oflT fift^een or twenty thousand 
head of cattle in a single foray, and ravaging ^e country 
as far as Carcassona and Narbonne.^ The French, who 

^ Zurita, Hist dd Bey Hernando^ lib. 2, cap. 12-14, 16, 24. 

Qiovio says, in allusion to King Ferdinand’s ^ow of preparation 
on the frontier, ** Ferdinandos, raazltn4 cautiis et peeonbs tenax, spe- 
ciem ingenUs ooacti exerdtfis ad detenendos hostes piwbere, qoam 

399 
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had concentrated a considerable force in the south, retaliated 
bjr similar inroads, in one of which they succeeded in sur- 
prising the fortified town of Balsas. The works, however, 
were in so dilapidated a state, that the place was scarcely 
tenable, and it was abandoned on the approach of the 
Spanish army. A truce soon followed, which put an end 
to further operations in that quarter.* 

The submission of Calabria seemed to leave no further 
occupation for the arms of the Great Captain in Italy. 
Before quitting that country, however, he engaged in an 
adventure, which, as narrated by his biographers, forms a 
brilliant episode to his regular campaigns. Ostia, the sea- 
port of Rome, was, among the places in the papal territory, 
forcibly occupied by Charles the Eighth, and on his retreat 
had been left to a French garrison under the command of 
a Biscayan adventurer named Menaldo Guerri. The place 
was so situated as entirely to command the mouth of the 
Tiber, enabling the piratical horde who garrisoned it 
almost wholly to destroy the commerce of Rome, and even 
to reduce the city to great distress for want of provisions. 
The imbecile government, incapable of defi^ding itself, im- 
plored Gonsalvo’s aid in dislodging this nest of formidable 
freebooters. The Spanish general, who was now at leisure, 
complied with the pontifiT’s solicitations, and soon after pre- 
sent^ himself before Ostia with his little corps of troops, 
amounting in all to three hundred horse and fi^n hund^ 
foot* 

Guerri, trusting to the strength of his defences, refused to 
helium gerere mallet, quum id sine Ingenti peciini& administrari non 
posse intelHgeret” Hist, sui Temporis, p, 140. 

* Zurita, Hist del Bey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 85, 36. — Abarca, 
Beyes de Aragon, rey 30, cap 9. — Garibay, Compendlo, tom. ii. lib. 
19, cap. 5. — €k>mine8, Mtooires, liv. B, chap. 23.*— Peter Martyr, 
Opus Bpist, epst. 169. 

^ Giorio^ Vita Magni Gonsalvi, lib. 1, p. 221. — Chr6nica del Oran 
Gapitan, cap SO, — ^Zurita, Hist del Bey Hernando, lib. 3^ cap. 1,—* 
Vlllenenve, Mdmoires, p 317. 
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surrender. Gonsalvo, after coolly preparing his batteries, 
opened a heavy cannonade on the place, which at the end 
of five days effected a practicable breach in the walls. In 
the mean time, Garcilasso de la Vega, the Castilian ambassa- 
dor at the papal court, who could not bear to remain inac- 
tive BO near the field where laurels were to be won, arrived 
to Gonsalvo’s support, with a handful of his own country- 
men resident in Borne. This gallant little band, scaling 
the walls on the opposite side to that assailed by Gonsalvo, 
effected an entrance into the town, while the garrison was 
occupied with maintaining the breach against the main 
body of the Spaniards. Thus surprised, and hemmed in 
on both sides, Guerri and his associates made no further 
resistance, but surrendered themselves prisoners of war ; and 
(xonsalvo, with more clemency than was usually shown on 
such occasions, stopped the carnage, and reserved his cap- 
tives to grace his entry into the capital.^ 

This was made a few days after, with all the pomp of a 
Boman triumph. The Spanish general entered by the gate 
of Ostia, at the head of his martial squadrons in battle 
array, with colors flying and music playing, while the rear 
was brought up by the captive chief and his confederates, 
so long the terror, now the derision, of the populace. The 
balconies and windows were crowded with spectators, and 
the streets lined with multitudes, who shouted forth the 
name of Gonsalvo de Cordova, the deliverer of Borne I ” 
The procession took its way through the principal streets 
of the city towards the Vatican, where Alexander the 
Sixth awaited its approach, seated under a canopy of state 
in the chief saloon of the palace, surrounded by bis great 
ecclesiastics and nobility. On Gonsalvo’s entrance, the 
cardinals rose to receive him. The Spanish general knelt 
down to receive the benediction of the pope ; but the latter, 
raising him up, kissed him on the forehead, and compli- 

^Gloviio^ Tits Magni Qontslvi, p. 222.-^uintaiis, E^flolei 
C^lebres, tom. L p. 234. 
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malted him with the golden rose, which the Holy See was 
accustomed to dispense as the reward of its most devoted 
champions. 

In the conversation which ensued, Gk>nsalvo obtmned the 
pardon of Guerri and his associates, and an exemption from 
taxes for the oppressed inhabitants of Ostia. In a subse- 
quent part of the discourse, the pope taking occasion most 
inopportunely to accuse the Spanish sovereigns of unfavor- 
able dispositious towards himself, Gonsalvo replied with 
much warmth, enumerating the various good offices ren- 
dered by them to the church ; and, roundly taxing the 
po{)e with ingratitude, somewhat bluntly advised him to 
refbrm his life and conversation, which brought scandal 
on all Christendom. His Holiness testified no indignation 
at this unsavory rebuke of the Great Captain, though, as 
the" historians with some simplicity inform us, he was 
greatly surprised to find the latter so fluent in discourse, 
and so well instructed in matters foreign to his profession.* 

Gonsalvo experienced the most honorable reception from 
King Frederic on his return to Naples. During his con- 
tinuance there, he was lodged and sumptuously entertained 
in one of the royal fortresses ; and the grat^ul monarch 
requited his services with the title of Duke of St Angelo, 
and an estate in Abruzzo, containing three thousand vas- 
sals. He had before pressed these honors on the victor, 
who declined accepting them till he had obtained the con- 
sent of his own sovereigns. Soon after, Gonsalvo, quitting 
Naples, revisited Sidly, where he adjusted certain difler- 
ences which had arisen betwixt the viceroy and the inhab- 
itants respecting the revenues of the island. Then embark- 
ing with his whole force, he reached the shores of Spain in 
the month of August, 1498. His return to his native land 
was greeted with a general enthusiasm fiur more grateful to 

*OloviQi^ Vita Magni Gmisalvi, p. 222.— Zurita, Histddi Bey 
Hw^sado, lib. 8, oap. I.^^uloeiardiiu, Iitoria, lib. 8^ p. 
GMaiea del Oran Capitan, oap. 80. 
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his patriotic heart, than any homage or honors conferred 
by foreign princes. Isabella welcomed him with pride and 
satisfaction, as having fully vindicated her preference of 
him to his more experienced rivals for the difficult post of 
Italy ; and Ferdinand did not hesitate to declare, that the 
Calabrian campaigns reflected more lustre on his crown, 
than the conquest of Granada.* 

The total expulsion of the French from Naples brought 
hostilities between that nation and Spain to a close. The 
latter had gained her point, and the former had little heart 
to resume so disastrous an enterprise. Before this event, 
indeed, overtures had been made by the French court for 
a separate treaty with Spain. The latter, however, was 
unwHling to enter into any compact, without the participa* 
tion of her allies. After the total abandonment of the 
French enterprise, there seemed to exist no further pretext 
for prolonging the war. The Spanish government, more- 
over, had little cause for satisfaction with its confederates. 
The emperor had not coK>perated in the descent on the 
enemy’s frontier, according to agreement; nor had the 
allies ever reimbursed Spain for the heavy charges in- 
curred in fulfilling her part of the engagements. The 
Venetians were taken up with securing to themselves as 
much of the Neapolitan territory as they could, by way 
of indemnification for their own expenses.^ The duke of 
Milan had already made a separate treaty with King 
Charles. In short, every member of the league, after the 
first alarm subsided, bad shown itself ready to sacrifice the 

• Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, p, 223.— Chrdnica del Gran Capi- 
tan, cap. 31, 32.— Ztirita, del Bey Hernando, lib. 3, cap. 38. 

^ Comines says, with some ntn&etSf in reference to the places in 
Naples which the Venetians had got into their possession, ** Je 
croy qne leur intention n’ert point de les rendre; car ils ne font 
point de coustame qoand ellea lenr sent biensSaotes eomme soot 
cellescy, qui aont do oostd de leur goufee de Veoiss.’’ MdnKutei^ 
p. 194. 
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ooismon weal to its own private ends. With these caoses 
of disgust, the Spanish government consented to a truce 
with France^ to begin for itself on the 5th of March, and, 
for the allies, if they chose to be included in it, seven weeks 
later, and to continue till the end of October, 1497. This 
truce was subsequently prolonged, and, after the death of 
Charles the Eighth, terminated in a definitive treaty of 
peace, signed at Marcoussi, August 5th, 1498.^ 

In the discussions to which these arrangements gave rise, 
the project is said to have been broached for the conquest 
and division of the kingdom of Naples by the combined 
powers of France and Spain, which was carried into effect 
some years later. According to Comines, the proposition 
originated with the Spanish court, although it saw fit, in a 
subsequent period of the negotiations, to disavow the fact* 
The S^mnish writers, on the other hand, impute the first 
suggestion of it to the French, who, they say, went so far 
as to specify the details of the partition subsequently adopted, 
according to which the two Calabrias were assigned to Spain. 
However this may be, there is little doubt that Ferdinand 
had long since entertained the idea of asserting his claim, 
at some time or other, to the crown of Naples. He, as 
well as his father, and indeed the whole nation, had beheld 
with dissatisfaction the transfer of what they deemed their 
rightful inheritance, purchased by the blood and treasure 
of Aragon, to an illegitimate branch of the family. The 
accession of Frederic, in particular, who came to the throne 
with the support of the Angevin party, the old enemies 

® Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 8, p. 178.~-Zurita, Hist, del Key Her- 
nando, lib. % cap. 44 ; lib. 3, cap. 13, 19, 21, 26.— Comines, M^moires, 
liv. 8, chap. 23. 

* Cominee gives some enrioos details respecting the French em- 
basfty, whidi he considers to have been completely outwitted by the 
superior management of die l^nuh govemm«it; who intended 
nothing further at this time fay the proposal of a divisioii, than to 
amuse the French court until the fiUe of Naples should he d eci de d. 
Mtoolres, liv. 8, diap. 28. 
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of Aragon, hod given great umbrage to tiie Spaiusb 
monarch. 

The Castilian envoy, Garcilasso de la V^;a, agreeably to 
the instructions of his court, urged Alexander the Sixth to 
withhold the investiture of the kingdom from Frederic, 
but unavailingly, as the pope’s interests were too closely 
connected, by marriage, with those of the royal fiimily of 
Naples. Under these circurostances, it was somewhat 
doubtful what course Gk>nsalvo should be directed to pursue 
in the present exigency. That prudent commander, how- 
ever, found the new monarch too strong in the aflections of 
his people to be disturbed at present. All that now 
remained for Ferdinand, therefore, was to rest coutented 
with the possession of the strong posts pledged for the reim- 
bursement of his expenses in the war, and to make such 
use of the correspondence which the late campaigns had 
opened to him in Calabria, that, when the time arrived for 
action, he might act with effect.*® 

Ferdinand’s conduct through the whole of the Italian 
war had greatly enhanced his reputation throughout 
Europe for sagacity and prudence. It aflbrded a most 
advantageous comparison with that of his rival, Charles the 
Eighth, whose very first act had been the surrender of so 
important a territory as Roussillon. The construction of 
the treaty relating to this, indeed, laid the Spanish monarch 
open to the imputation of artifice. But this, at least, did 
no violence to the political maxims of the age, and only 
made him regarded as the more shrewd and subtile diplo- 
matist ; while, on the other hand, he appeared before the 
world in the imposing attitude of the defender of the 
church, and of the rights of his injured kinsmanl His in- 
fluence had been clearly discernible in every operation of 
moment, whether dvil or military. He had been most 

^ Zurita, Hist del Bey Hernando^ lib. 2, cap. 26, 68.— Uaiiaaa, 
Hist de Espal&a, lib. 26, cap. 16.— Salasar de kfeadosa, Mdllarq|a^i^ 
tern. i. Ub. 8, cap. 10. 

VeL. ir.— 20 
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actiye, through his ambassadors at Genoa, Venioei and 
Rome, in stirring up the great Italian confederacy, which 
eventually broke the power of King Charles ; and his rep- 
resentations had tended, as much as any other cause, to 
alarm the jealousy of 8forza, to fix the vacillating politics 
of Alexander, and to quicken the cautious and dilatory 
movements of Venice. He had shown equal vigor in 
action ; and contributed mainly to the success of the war 
by his operations on the side of Roussillon, and still more 
in Calabria. On the latter, indeed, he had not lavished 
any extraordinary expenditure; a circumstance partly 
attributable to the state of his finances, severely taxed, as 
already noticed, by the Oranadine war, as well as by the 
operations in Roussillon, but in part, also, to his habitual 
frugality; which, with a very different spirit from that of 
his illustrious consort, always stinted the measure of his 
supplies to the bare exigency of the occasion. Fortunately, 
the genius of the Great Captain was so fruitful in re- 
sources, as to supply every deficiency ; enabling him to 
accomplish such brilliant results, as effectually concealed 
any poverty of preparation on the part of his master. 

The Italian wars were of signal importance to the 
Spanish nation. Until that time, they had been cooped 
up within the narrow limits of the Peninsula, uninstructed 
and taking little interest in the concerns of the rest of 
Europe. A new world was now opened to them. They 
were taught to measure their own strength by collision with 
other powers on a common scene of action ; and, success 
inq>iring them with greater confidence, seemed to beckon 
them on towards the field, where they were destined to 
achieve sdll more splendid triumphs. 

This war afforded them ako a most useful lesson of tac- 
tics. The war of Granada had insensibly trained op a 
hardy militia, patient and capable of every privation and 
frtigue, and brought under ^rict subordination. This was 
a great advmice beyond the independent and disorderly 
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habits of the feudal service. A most valuable corps of 
light troops had been formed, schooled in all the wild, 
irregular movements of guerilla war&re. But the nation 
was still defective in that steady, well-disciplined infantry, 
which, in the improved condition of military science, 
seemed destined to decide the fate of battles in Europe 
thenceforward. 

The Oalabrian campaigns, which were suited in some 
degree to the display of their own tactics, fortunately gave 
the Spaniards opportunity for studying at leisure those of 
their adversaries. The lesson was not lost. Before the 
end of the war important innovations were made in the dis- 
cipline and arms of the Spanish soldier. The Swiss pike, 
or lance, which, as has been already noticed, Oonsalvo de 
Cordova had mingled with the short sword of his own 
legions, now became the regular weapon of one-third of the 
infantry. The division of the various corps in the 
cavalry and infantry services was arranged on more 
scientific principles, and the whole, in short, completely 
reorganized.'^ 

Before the end of the war, preparations were made for 
embodying a national militia, which should take the place 
of the ancient hermandad. Laws were passed regul^ing 
the equipment of every individual according to his property. 
A man’s arms were declared not liable for debt, even to 
tlie crown ; and smiths and other artificers were restricted, 
under severe penalties, from working them up into other 

^ Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vi. Ilust 6.— Zurita, Hist d^ 
Key Hernando, lib. 3, cap. 6. 

The ancient Spaniards, who were as noted as the modem for the 
temper and finish of their blades, used short swords, in the manage- 
ment of which they were very adroit ** Hispano,'’ says Livy, 
*‘punctim magis, quam cssiiit, adsneto peters hostem, hrevitate 
halnleB [gladii] et cum mucronihus.’’ (Hist, lih. 22, ca|>. 47.) 
Sandoval notices the short swcwd, ** cortas espa^U^,’’ as the peculiar 
weapon of the Bpanl^ soldier in the twelfth century. Historia 
de loB Reyes de Castilla y de Leon, (Madrid, 1792;} tom. iLp. 240. 
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articles.” In 1496, a census was taken of all persons 
capable of bearing arms ; and by an ordinance, dated at 
Valladolid, February 22d, in the same year, it was provided 
that one out of every twelve inhabitants, between twenty 

PrsgmAticas del Beyno, fol. 83, 127, 129. 

The former of these ordinances, dated Tara^ona, Sept 18th, 1495, 
is extremely precise in specifying the appointments required for each 
individual. 

Among other improvements, introduced somewhat earlier, may 
be mentioned that of organising and thoroughly training a small 
corps of heavy-armed cavalry, amounting to twenty-five hundred. 
The number of men-at-arms hod been greatly reduced in the king- 
dom of late years, in consequence of the exclusive demand for the 
ginetea in the Moorish war. Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 

Ordinances were also passed for encouraging the breed of horses, 
which had suffered greatly from the preference very generally given 
by the Spaniards to mules. This had been carried to such a length, 
that, while it was nearly impossible, according to Bemaldez, to 
mount ten or twelve thousand cavalry on horses, ten times that num- 
ber could be provided with mules. (Beyes Catblioos, MS., cap. 
184.) ** £ porque si a esto se diesse lugar,” says one of tlie pragnUitir 
eos, Averting to this evil, ** muy prestamente se perderia en nuestros 
rsynos la nobleza de la caiiellerfa que en elloe suele auer, e se 
oluidaria el exercicio militar de que en los tiempos passados nuestra 
nacion de Espafia ha alcan^ado gran fiima e loor ; ” it was ordered 
that no person in the kingdom should be allowed to keep a mule, 
unless he owned a horse also ; and that none but ecclesiastics and 
women should be allowed the use of mules in the saddle. These 
edicts were enforced with the utmost rigor, the king himself setting 
the example of conformity to them. By these seasonable precau- 
tions, the breed of Simnish horses, so long noted throughout £^rope, 
was restored to its ancient credit, and tiie mole consigned to the 
humble and appropriate offices of drudgery, or raised only for expor- 
tation. For these and similar provisions, see Pragmiticas del Reyno, 
fbl 127-182. 

Matdo Aleman’s whimsical pieoreseo novel, Guzman d’Alfarache, 
contains a comic adventure, showing the excessive rigor with which 
the edtel agatnut mules was enforced, as late as the dose of Philip 
H.’s reign. The passage is extraded in Bosooe’s elegant vandon of 
diel^MUiish Noveiists, VoL L p. 132. 
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and forty-five years of age, should be enlisted in the service 
of the state, whether for foreign war, or the suppression of 
disorders at home. The remaining eleven were liable to be 
called on in case of urgent necessity. These recruits were 
to be paid during actual service, and excused from taxes ; 
the only legal exempts were the clergy, hidalgos, and 
paupers. A general review and inspection of arms were to 
take place every year, in the months of March and Septem- 
ber, when prizes were to be awarded to those best accoutred, 
and most expert in the use of their weapons. Such were 
the judicious regulations by w^hich every citizen, without 
being withdrawn from his regular occupation, was gradually 
trained up for the national defence ; and which, without the 
oppressive incumbrance of a numerous standing army, 
placed the whole effective force of the country, prompt and 
fit for action, at the disposal of the government, whenever 
the public good should call for it.“ 

See a copy of the ordinance taken from the Archives of Siman- 
cas; npud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vi. spend. 13. 

When Francis L, who was destined to feel the effects of this care- 
ful military discipline, beheld, during his detention in Spain in the 
beginning of the following century, striplings with scarce down upon 
the chin, all armed with swords at their sides, he is said to have 
cried out, ** O bienaventurada Espafia, que pure y cria los homhres 
armados i ” (L. Marineo^ Cosas Memorables, lib. 5.) An exclama- 
tion not unworthy of a Napoleon, ---or an Attils. 
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ALLIANCES OP THE ROYAL FAMILY.—DEATH OF PRINCE 
JOHN AND PRINCESS ISABELLA. 

Boyal Family of Castile. — Matrimonial Alliances with Portuffal. — 
With Austria. — Marriage of John and Margaret. — Death of Prince 
John. — The Queen’s Resignation. — Independence of the Cories of 
Aragon.— Death of the Prinoees Isabella.— Recognition of her In- 
fant Son Miguel. 

The credit and authority which the Castilian sovereigns 
established by the success of their arms, were greatly raised 
by the matrimonial connections which they formed for their 
children. This was too impoiiant a spring of their policy 
to be passed over in silence. Their family consisted of one 
son and four daughters, whom they carefully educated in a 
manner befitting their high rank; and who repaid their 
solicitude by exemplary filial obedience, and the early 
manifestation of virtues rare even in a private station.^ 
They seem to have inherited many of the qualities which 
distinguished their illustrious mother ; great decorum 
and dignity of mannem, combined with ardent sensibili- 
ties, and unaflTected piety, which, at least in the eldest 

^ The princess DoSa Isabel, the eldest daughter, was bom at Due- 
fins, October Ist, 1470. Their second child and only son, Juan, 
prince of the Asturias, was not bora until eight years later, June 
30th, 1478, at Seville. Dofia Juana, whom the queen used playfully 
to call her ** mother-in-law,” siugra, from her resemblance to King 
Ferdinand’s mother, was bora at Toledo, November 6th, 1479. 
Dofia Maria was bora at Cordova, in 1482, and Dofia Catalina, the 
fifth and last child, at Alcali de Henares, December 6th, 1485. The 
daughters all lived to reign; biit their brilliant destinies were 
domled with domesdc afflictions, tram which royalty could afiford 
no refiige. Carbi^al, Anales, MS., loc. mult. 

810 
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and favarite daugliter« Isabella, was, unhappily, lArongly 
tinctured with bigotry. They could not, inde^ pretend 
to their mother’s comprehensive mind, and talent for busi- 
ness, although there seems to have been no deficiency in 
these respects ; or, if any, it was most efiectually supplied 
by their excellent education.* 

The marriage of the princess Isabella with Alonso, the 
heir of the Portuguese crown, in 1490, has been already 
noticed. This had been eagerly desired by her parents, 
not only for the possible contingency, which it afforded, of 
bringing the various monarchies of the Peninsula under 
one head, (a design of which they never wholly lost sight,) 
but from the wish to conciliate a formidable neighbor, who 
possessed various means of annoyance, which he had shown 
no reluctance to exert. The reigning monarch, John the 
Second, a bold and crafty prince, had never forgotten his 
ancient quarrel with the Spanish sovereigns in support of 
their rival Joanna Beltraneja, or Joanna the Nun, as she 
was generally called in the Castilian court after she had 
taken the veil. John, in open contempt of the treaty of 
Alcantara, and indeed of all monastic rule, had not only 
removed bis relative from the convent of Santa Clara, but 
had permitted her to assume a royal state, and subscribe 
herself ^ I the Queen.” This empty insult he accompanied 
with more serious efforts to form such a foreign alliance for 
the liberated princess as should secure her the support of 
some arm more powerful than bis own, and enable her to 
renew the struggle for her inheritance with better chance 
of success.’ These flagrant proceedings bad provoked the 

’ The only exception to these remarks, was that afforded by the 
infanta Joanna, whose anfortunate eooentricities, developed in later 
life, must be imputed, indeed, to bo^ly infirmity. 

* Nine difi^rent matches were prop«ed for Joanna in the course 
of her life; but they all vanished Into air, and the excellent lady/* 
as she was usually called by the Portuguese, died as slie had lived, in 
tingle blessedtiess, at the ripe age of sixty-eight. In the Mem, do 
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admonitions of the Roman see, and had formed the topie, 
as may be believed, of repeated, though ineffectual remon* 
France from the court of Castile.^ 

It seemed probable that the union of the princess of the 
Asturias with the heir of Portugal, as originally provided 
by the treaty of Alcantara, would so &r identify the inter- 
ests of the respective parties as to remove all further cause 
of disquietude. The new bride was received in Portugal 
in a spirit which gave cordial assuianoe of these friendly 
relations for the future; and the court of Lisbon cele- 
brated the auspicious nuptials with the gorgeous magnif- 
icence, for which, at this period of its successful enterprise, 
it was distinguished above every other court in Chris- 
tendom.^ 

Alonso’s death, a few months after this event, however, 
blighted the fair hopes which had begun to open of a more 
friendly feeling between the two countries. His unfortu- 
nate widow, unable to endure the scenes of her short-lived 
haj^iness, soon withdrew into her own country to seek such 
consolation as she could find in the bosom of her family. 
There, abandoning herself to the melancholy regrets to 
which her serious and pensive temper naturally disposed 

la Acsd. de Hist., tom. vL, the 19th Ilustradoa is devoted to this 
topic, in regard to which Father Florez shows sufficient ignorance, or 
inaccuracy. Reynas Cathdlicas, tom. ii. p. 780. 

^ InstnicdoUB relating to this matter, written with the queen’s own 
hand, still exist in the ardiives of Simancas. Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist, ubi snpra. 

^ La Cldde, Histoire de Pmtugal, tmn. iv. p. 100. 

The Portuguese historian, Faria y Sousa, expends half a dozen 
folio pages on these royal revelries, which cost six months’ prepara- 
tion, and taxed the wits of the most finished artists and artificers in 
France, England, Flanders, Castile, and Portugal. (Europe Portu- 
guesa, tom. ii. pp. 452 et seq.) We see, Uiroughoiit, the saum lux- 
ury td apectade, the same elegimt games of chivalry, as the tilt 
re^ the rings, and die like, which the CastUiana adopted from 
die Spimish Am^ 
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heti she devoted her hours to works ci piety and bemvo- 
lence, resolved to enter no more into engagements, which 
had thrown so dark a cloud over the morning of her life* ** 

On King John’s death, in 1495, the crown of Portugal 
devolved on Emanuel, that enlightened monarch, who had 
the glory in the very commencement of his reign of solv- 
ing the grand problem, which had so long perplexed the 
world, of the existence of an undiscovered passage to the 
east. This prince had conceived a passion for the young 
and beautiful Isabella during her brief residence in Lis- 
bon ; and, soon after his accession to the throne, he de- 
spatched an embassy to the Spanish court inviting her to 
share it with him. But the princess, wedded to the mem- 
ory of her early love, declined the proposals, notwithstand- 
ing they were strongly seconded by the wishes of her parents, 
who, however, were unwilling to constrain their daughter’s 
inclinations on so delicate a point, trusting perhaps to the 
effects of time, and the perseverance of her royal suitor.^ 

In the mean while, the Catholic sovereigns were occupied 
with negotiations for the settlement of the other members 
of their family. The ambitious schemes of Charles the 
Eighth established a community of interests among the 

* Zurita, Hist del Bey Hernando, tom. v. fol. 38.— Abarca, Beyes 
de Aragon, tom. it fol 812. 

^ Zurita, Hist del Bey Hernando, tom. v. fol. 78, 82. — La ClSde, 
Hist de Portugal, tom. iv. p. 95.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., epist 
146. 

Martyr, in a letter written at the dose of 1496, thus speaks of 
the princess Isabella’s faithful attachment to her husband’s memory ; 

** Mira fuit hujus foemin» in ahjidendis secnndis nnptiis constantia. 
Tanta est ejns modestia, tanta vSdualis castitas^ nt nec measS post 
maritl mortem oomederit, nec laud quicquam degustaverit J^uniis 
sese vigiliisque ita maeeravit, nt sicoo stipite sicdor sit efbcta. Snf- 
fulta ruhore perturbatur, quandocunque de jugdi thalamo sermo 
intexhor. Parentum tamen aliquando predhus, veluti dfiuslmosy 
inflectetur. Yiget fatna, futoram vestri regie Emmanuelis uxorem.^ 
Epist 171. 
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great European etatee, such as had never before existed, or, 
at least, been understood ; and the intimate relations thus 
introduced naturally led to intermarriages between the 
prindpal powers, who, until this period, seem to have been 
severed almost as far asunder as if oceans had rolled be- 
tween them. The Spanish monarchs, in particular, had 
rarely gone beyond the limits of the Peninsula for their 
iamily alliances. The new confederacy into which Spain 
had entered, now opened the way to more remote connec- 
tions, which were destined to exercise a permanent influence 
on the future politics of Europe. It was while Charles the 
Eighth was wasting his time at Naples, that the marriages 
were arranged between the royal houses of Spain and 
Austria, by which the weight of these great powers was 
thrown into the same scale, and the balance of Europe 
unsettled for the greater part of the following century.* 

The treaty provided, that Prince John, the heir of the 
Spanish monarchies, then in his eighteenth year, should 
be united with the princess Margaret, daughter of the 
emperor Maximilian; and that the archduke Philip, his 
son and heir, and sovereign of the Low Countries in his 
mother’s right, should marry Joanna, second daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. No dowry was to be required’ 
with either princess.* 

In the course of the following year, arrangements were 
also concluded for the marriage of the youngest daughter 
of the Castilian sovereigns with a prince of the royal house 
of England, the first example of tiie kind for more than a 
century.^ Ferdinand had cultivated the good-will of 

* Zorita, Hist del Bey Hernando, tom. v. foh 63. 

* Zorita, Hist del Bey Hernando, tom. v. lib. 2, cap. 5.— Ferreras, 
Hist d'Eepegne, tom. viil. p. 160. 

^ I believe there Is no inetanoe of snob s union, save that of John 
of <3aant, duke of Lancaster, with Dofia Gonstansa, daughter of 
Peter the Cruel, In 1371, whom Queen Isabela was lineally 
^toscended on the fiidter^s skle. 
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Henry the Seventh, in the hope of drawing him into the 
confederacy agmust the French monarch ; and in this had 
not wholly finled, although the wary king seems to have 
come into it rather as a silent partner, if we may so say, 
than with the intention of affoitiing any open or very active 
co-operation.“ The relations of amity between the two 
courts were still further strengthened by the treaty of 
marriage above alluded to, finally adjusted October let, 
1496, and ratified the following year, between Arthur, 
prince of Wales, and the infanta Dofia Catalina, conspic- 
uous in English history, equally for her misfortunes and her 
virtues, as Catharine of Aragon.^* The French viewed 

The title of Prince of the AeturioM, appropriated to the heir appar- 
ent of Castile, was first created for the infant Don Henry, afterwards 
Henry HI., on occasion of his marring with John of Gaunfs 
daughter, in 1388. It was professedly in imitation of the English 
title of Prince of Wales; and the Asturias were selected as that por- 
tion of the ancient Gothic monarchy, which had never bowed be- 
neath the Saracen yoke. Florez, Reynas Cathfilicas, tom. ii. pp. 
708-715. — Mendoza, Dignidades, lib. 3, cap. 23. 

Zurita, Hist del Key Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 25. — Bymer, 
Fmdera, (London, 1727,) vol. zii. pp. 638-642. 

Ferdinand used his good offices to mediate a peace between Henry 
VII. and the king of Soots ; and it is a proof of the respect enter- 
tained for him by both these monarchs, that they agre^ to refer 
their disputes to his arbitration. (Bymer, Fcedera. vol. zii. p. 671.) 

And so,” says the old chronicler Hidl, of the Ekiglish prince, Obey- 
ing confederate and alied by treatie and leag'^e with al his neigh- 
bors, he gratefied with his moost heartie thanks kyng Ferdinand 
and the quene his wife, to which woman nt»ne other was comparable 
in her tyme, for thi^ they were the mediators, organes, and instru- 
mentes by the which the truce was concluded betwene die Scottish 
kynge and him, and rewarded his ambassadonre moost liberally and 
bountefully.” CSironide, p. 483. 

See the marriage treaty in Bymer. (Fosdera, vbl. xiL pp. 65B~ 
666.) The marriage had been arranged between the Spanish and 
English conrts as ffir bade as Mardi, 1489, when the el^ of the 
parties had not yet reached the fifth year of her age. Thb was con- 
firmed kf another, more full and definite, in the fidlowing year, 
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with no little jealoui^ the progreBs of these various negotiit- 
tionS) which they zealously endeavored to thwart by all the 
artifices of diplomacy. But King Ferdinand had suf- 
ficient address to secure in his interests persons of the 
highest credit at the courts of Henry and Maximilian, 
who promptly acquainted him with the intrigues of the 
French government, and efiectually aided in counteracting 
them.'* 

The English connection was necessarily deferred for 
some years, on account of the youth of the parties, neither 
of whom exceeded eleven years of age. No such impedi- 
ment occured in regard to the German alliances, and 
measures were taken at once for providing a suitable con- 
veyance for the infanta Joanna into Flanders, which should 
bring back the princess Margaret on its return. By the 
end of summer, in 1496, a fleet consisting of one hundred 
and thirty vessels, large and small, strongly manned and 
thoroughly equipped with all the means of defence against 
the French cruisers, was got ready for sea in the ports of 
Guipuscoa and Biscay.'* The whole was placed under the 

1490. 'By this treaty, it was stipulated, that Catharine’s portion 
shonld be 200,000 gold crowns, one-half to be paid down at the date 
of her marriage, and the remainder in two equal payments in the 
course of the two years ensuing. The prince of Wales was to settle on 
her one-third of the rerennes of the prindpaltty of Wales, the duke- 
dom of Cornwall, and earldom of Chester. Rymer, FoBdera, vol. xii. 
pp, 411-417. 

“ ‘‘Procuro,” says Zitrita, “que se eflectuassen los matrimonios de 
ana hijoa, no solo oon promeaas, pero con dadivas que se hiaieron a 
loa privados aqnellos prindpes, que en dio entendian.” Hist 
del Hey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 3. 

Historians difibr, as nsnal, as to the strength of this armament 
Martyr makes it 110 vessels, and 10,000 soldiers, rOpus Epist, epist 
168 while Bemaldes carries the number to 130 sail, and 25,000 
soldiers, (Keyes OatOlicne, MS., cap. 153.) Ferreras adopts the latter 
estimate, ftom. viii. p, 178.) Martyr may have intended only the 
galleyi and regular troops, while Bmnal^ more loosdy, inclnded 
vemds and teimefi of every description. See also the royal otidi- 
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direction of Don Fadrique Enriques, admiral of Castile, 
who carried with him a splendid show of chivalry, chiefly 
drawn from the northern provinces of the kingdom. A 
more gallant and beautiful armada never before quitted 
the shores of Spain. The infanta Joanna, attended by a 
numerous suite, arrived on board the fleet towards the end 
of August, at the port of Laredo, on the eastern borders of 
the Asturias, where she took a last farewell of the queen 
her mother, who had postponed the hour of separation as 
long as possible, by accompanying her daughter to the 
place of embarkation. 

The weather soon after her departure became entremely 
rough and tempestuous; and it was so long before any 
tidings of the squadron reached the queen, that her afiec- 
tiouate heart was filled with the most distressing aprehen- 
sions. She sent for the oldest and most experience navi- 
gators in these boisterous northern seas, consulting them, 
says Martyr, day and night on the probable causes of delay, 
the prevalent courses of the winds at that season, and the 
various difiSculties and dangers of the voyage,- bitterly 
regretting that the troubles with France prevented any 
other means of communication, than the treacherous ele- 
ment to which she had trusted her daughter.^ Her spirits 
were still further depressed at this juncture by the death of 
her own mother, the dowager Isabella, who, under the 
mental infirmity with which she had been visited for many 
years, had always experienced the most devoted attention 
fW>m her daughter, who ministered to her necessities with 
her own hands, and watched over her declining years with 
the most tender solicitude.” 

nances, ap. Colecdon de O^dnlas, (tom. i. nos. 79, 80, 82,) whose 
laniBinafre implies a very large number, without specifying it. 

** Petor Martyr, Opus Epist., epist. 172. — Carbi^l, Anales, MS., 
alio 149d.-^Mariana, Hist, de Esfiafia, tom. ii. lib. 26, cap. 12. 

»• Cadw^, Anales, Ma, afio 1496.-^?^ Martyr, Opus 

eiHStna 
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At length, the long-desired intelligence came of the 
arrival of the Castilian fleet at its place of destination. It 
had been so grievously shattered, however, by tempests, as 
to require being refitted in the ports of England. Several 
of the vessels were lost, and many of Joanna’s attendants 
perished from the inclemency of the weather, and the 
numerous hardships to which they were exposed. The in- 
fanta, however, happily reached Flanders in safety, and, 
not long after, her nuptials with the archduke Philip 
were celebrated in the city of Lisle with all suitable pomp 
and solemnity. 

The fleet was detained until the ensuing winter, to trans- 
port the destined bride of the young prince of the Asturias 
to Spain. This lady, who had been affianced in her cradle 
to Charles the Eighth of France, had received her educa- 
tion in the court of Paris. On her intended husband’s 
marriage with the heiress of Brittany, she had been re- 
turned to her native land under circumstances of indignity 
never to be forgiven by the house of Austria. She was 
now in the seventeenth year of her age, and had already 
given ample promise of those uncommon powers of mind 
which distinguished her in riper years, and of which 
she has left abundant evidence in various written com- 
positions.'^ 

On her passage to Spain, in midwinter, the fleet en- 
countered such tremendous gales, that part of it was ship- 
wrecked, and Margaret’s vessel had wellnigh foundered. 
She retained, however, sufficient composuro amidst the per- 

” Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist 174. — Garibay, Gompendio, 
tom. iL lib. 39, cap. 6. — Gbiillard, Bivalito, torn. iii. pp. 416, 423. — 
Sandoval, Hiirtoria del Emi^rador Carlos V., (Amberes, 1681,) tom. 
i. p. 2. 

These, omnprehending her verses, public addresses, and discourse 
on her own life, have been ccdlected into a single volume, under the 
title of *^La Couronne Margariiique,” Lyons, 1549, by the French 
writer Jenn la Maine de i^lges, her faithfiil follower, but whcee 
greatest gl <»7 it is, to have been the instructor of Clm^t 
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ils her situetioii^ to mdite her own epitaph, in the form 
of a pleasant distich, which Fontenelle has inade the sub* 
ject of one of his amusing dialogues, where he afl^ts to 
consider the fortitude displayed by her at this awful mo- 
ment as surpassing that of the philosophic Adrian in his 
dying hour, or the vaunted heroism of Cato of Utica.^' 
Fortunately, however, Margaret’s epitaph was not needed ; 
she arrived in safety at the port of Santander in the 
Asturias, early in March, 1497. 

The young prince of the Asturias, accompanied by the 
king his father, hastened towards the north to receive his 
royal mistress, whom they met and escorted to Burgos, 
where she was received with the highest marks of satisfac- 
tion by the queen and the whole court. Preparations were 
instantly made for solemnizing the nuptials of the royal 
pair, after the expiration of Lent, in a style of magnificence 
such as had never before been witnessed under the present 
reign. The marriage ceremony took place on the 3d of 
April, and was performed by the archbishop of Toledo in 
the presence of the grandees and principal nobility of 
Castile, the foreign ambassadors, and the delegates from 
Aragon. Among these latter were the magistrates of the 
principal cities, clothed in their municipal insignia and 
crimson robes of office, who seem to have had quite as im- 
portant parts assigned them by their democratic com- 
munities, in this and all similar pageants, as any of the 
nobility or gentry. The nuptials were followed by a bril- 
liant succession of tourneys, tilts of reeds, and other 

Fontenelle, (Eovres, tom. i. dial. 4. 

** ('! gist Margot, la gentir damoMlo 
Qn'a dottz marls, et enoore sst puoolla.” 

It must be allowed that Maigaret’s quiet nowskalainee was much 
mm suited loFontenelle’s habitual taste, than the imposing scene of 
Cato’s death. Indeed, the French satirist was so averse to soenes of 
all kinds, that he has contrived to dud a ridiculoiia side in this laid 
act of the patriot Boman. 
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warlike Bpeetacles, in whieh the maidilesB chivalry of ^>aiH 
poured into the Ikts to display their magnifioenoe and 
prowess in the presence of their future queen.** The chron- 
icles of the day remark on the striking contrast, exhibited 
1^ these entertainments, between the gay and familiar man- 
ners of Margaret and her Flemish nobles, and the pomp 
and stately ceremonial of the Castilian court, to which, 
indeed, the Austrian princess, nurtured as she had been in 
a Parisian atmosphere, could never be wholly reconciled.** 

The marriage of the heir apparent could not have been 
celebrated at a more auspicious period. It was in the 
midst of negotiations for a general peace, when the nation 
might reasonably hope to taste the sweets of repose, after 
so many uninterrupted years of war. Every bosom swelled 
with exultation in contemplating the glorious destinies of 
their country under the beneficent sway of a prince, the 
first heir of the hitherto divided monarchies of Spain. 

^ That these were not mere holiday sports, was proved by the 
melancholy de;Uh of Alonso de Cardenas, son of the comeiidndor 
of Jjeon, who lost his life in a tourney. Oviedo, Quincuagenas, M8., 
bat. 1, qiiinc. 2, dial. 1. 

Carbajal, Anales. MB., alio 1497. — Mariana, Hist de Espafia, 
tom. ii. lib. 26, cap. 16. — Lanuza, Historias, lib. 1, cap. 8. — Abarca, 
Keyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 830. 

** Y aimque," says the last author, " a la princesea se le dezaron 
todos sus criados, estilos. y entretenimientos, se la advirtio, qne en 
las oeremonias no havia de iratar a las personas Beales, y Grandes 
con la familiaridad y llaneza de las casas de Austria, Borgoftia, y 
Franda, sine con la gravedad, y mesurada autoridad de los Keyes 
y nadones de Espafia ! ” 

The sixth volume of the Spanish Academy of History contains an 
inventory, taken from the archives of Simancas, of the rich plate 
jmd jewds, presented to the princess Margaret on the diiy of her 
iharriage. are said to be such value and perfect work- 

manship, that the like was never before seen.” (Unst 11, pp. 888- 
842.) Isabella had turned these baubles to good account in the war 
cifGraiifida. ^e was too simple in hortaste toattach mudi value to 
luxury of apparel. 
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Alas ! at the moment when Ferdinand and Isabella, blessed 
in the affections of thmr people, and surrounded by all. the 
trophies of a glorious reign, seemed to have reached the 
very zenith of human felicity, they were doomed to receive 
one of those mournful lessons, which admonish us that all 
earthly prosperity is but a dream.” 

Not long after Prince John’s marriage, the sovereigns 
had the satisfaction to witness that of their daughter Isa- 
bella, who, notwithstanding her repugnance to a second 
union, had yielded at length to the urgent entreaties of her 
parents to receive the addresses of her Portuguese lover. 
She required as the price of this, however, that Emanuel 
should first banish the Jews from his dominions, where they 
had bribed a resting-place since their expulsion from Spain ; 
a circumstance to which the superstitious princess imputed 
the misfortunes which had fallen of late on the royal house 
of Portugal. Emanuel, whose own liberal mind revolted 
at this unjust and impolitic measure, was weak enough to 
allow his passion to get the better of his principles, and 
passed sentence of exile on every Israelite in his kingdom ; 
furnishing, perhaps, the only example, in which love has 
been made one of the thousand motives for persecuting this 
unhappy race." 

The marriage, ushered in under such ill-omened auspices, 
was celebrated at the frontier town of Valencia de Alcan- 
tara, in the presence of the Catholic sovereigns, without 

” It is precisely this period, or rather the whole period from 1493 
to 1497, which Oviedo selects as that of the greatest splendor and 
festivity at the court of the Catholic sovereigns. £1 afio de 1493| 
y uno 6 doe despues, y aun haste el de 1497 afios iu4 cuando la ooite 
de los Beyes Gat61ione Don Fernando 4 Dofia Isabel de gloriosa 
memoria, mas alegres tiempos 4 mas regoz^ados, vino en su corte, 4 
mas encumbrada andubo la gala 4 las fiestas 4 servidos de galanes 4 
damaa.’* Quinctiagenas, MS., bat 1, qiiinc. 4, dial. 44. 

" Faria y Sonsa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 498, 499.-14 
C34de, Hist de Portugal, tom. iv. p. 95.— Znrita, tom. v. lib. S, 

6. — Lannsa, Hiatoriaa, ubi supra. 

VoL. II.— 21 
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pomp or parade of any kind. While they were detained 
therOi an express arrived from Salamanca, bringing tidings 
ol the dangerous illness of their son, the prince of the 
Asturias. He had been seized with a fever in the midst of 
the public rejoicings to which his arrival with his youthful 
bride in that city had given rise. The symptoms speedily 
assume an alarming character. The prince’s constitution, 
naturally delicate, though strengthened by a life of habit- 
ual temperance, sunk under the violence of the attack; 
and when his father, who posted with ail possible expedi- 
tion to Salamanca, arrived there, no hopes were entertained 
of his recovery,* 

Ferdinand, however, endeavored to cheer his son with 
hopes which he did not feel himself ; but the young prince 
told him that it was too late to be deceived ; that he was 
prepared to part with a world, which in its best estate was 
filled with vanity and vexation ; and that all he now desired 
was, that his parents might feel the same sincere resigna- 
tion to the divine will, which he experienced himself. Feiv 
dinand gathered new fortitude from the example of his 
heroic son, whose presages were unhappily too soon veri^ 
fied. He expired on the 4th of October, 1497, in the 
twentieth year of his age, in the same spirit of Christian 

**CarbHjal, Anales, MS., afio 1497. — ^Florez, Bejnas Cath61ica8, 
tom. ii. pp. 846, 848. — Zurita, Hist del Rej Heraaodo, tom. v. fol. 
127, 128. — Ia Cldde, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iv. p. 101. 

The physicians recommended a temporary separation of John 
from his young bride; a remedy, however, which the queen opposed 
fmm conscientious scruples somewhat singular. Hortantur medici 
Beginam, hortatur et Rex, ut a principis latere Mafgaritam aliquan- 
do eemoveat, interpeilet Indudas precantor. Proteatantnr peri- 
oulum ex frequent! oopuU ephebo imminere ; qnaliter earn suxerit, 
quamve subtristis inc^at, oonsideret iterum atqne iterom monent; 
medullas Isedi, stmnacfaum hebetari se wmtire Regim renumdant 
interddat, dum lioei, obstetque {Hrindinis, instant Nil pr<^nnt 
Bespondet Regina, homines non oportere, quos Deos jugi^ vinciilo 
Junxerit, s^parare.’’ Peter Martyr, Ojpm Epist, ^ttst"i7fi. 
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philoeopby wliich he had displayed during his whole ilL 
ness.** 

Ferdinand, apprehensive of the effect which the abrupt 
intelligence of this calamity might have on the queen, 
caused letters to be sent at brief intervals, containing 
accounts of the gradual decline of the prince’s health, so 
as to prepare her for the inevitable stroke. Isabella, how^ 
ever, who through all her long career of prosperous fortune 
may be said to have kept her heart in constant training for 
the dark hour of adversity, received the fatal tidings in a 
spirit of meek and humble acquiescence, testifying her 
resignation in the beautiful language of Scripture, The 
Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be his namel”** 

“ Thus,” says Martyr, who had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of rendering the last sad offices to his royal pupil, 
** was laid low the hope of all Spain.” “ Never was there 
a death,” says another chronicler, which occasioned such 
deep and general lamentation throughout the land.” All 
the unavailing honors which affection could devise were 
paid to his memory. His funeral obsequies were celebrated 

** Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist. 182. — L. Maritieo, Cosas Me- 
morables^ fol. 182.-k)arbajal, Anales, M8., afto 1497.— -Oviedc^ 
QuiDcuagenns, MS., dial, de Deza. 

Peter Martyr, in more of a classic than a Christian vein, refers 
Prince John’s oomposnre in his latter hours to his familiarity with 
the divine Aristole. *^i£tatem qu« ferebat superabat; necmimm 
tamen. Perlegerat namque divini Aristoteiis pleraque volumina,’^ 
etc. Ubi supra. 

** Peter Martyr, Opns Epist, epist 188. 

Martyr draws mi affecting picture of the anguish of the bereaved 
parents, which betrayed itself in looks more eloquent than words. 
^ Beges tantam dissimulare lerumnam nitontur ; ast nos prostratum in 
intemis ipscmim ansmum oemimos ; oeolos alter in fadiem alterioi 
crebro ooqpciunt in propatulo sedentea. Unde quid latest prodilur. 
Nimirum tamen, desinerent hnmanft came vesdti ease homineii^ 
Dtque admmante doriores, nisi quid amiserint aeotirent’’ 
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with melancholy splendor, and his remains deposited in the 
noble Dominican monastery of 8t. Thomas at Avila, which 
had been erected by his parents. The court put on a new 
and deeper mourning than that hitherto used, as if to tes- 
tify their unwonted grief.** All oflSces, public and private, 
were closed for forty days ; and sable-colored banners were 
suspended from the walls and portals of the cities. Such 
extraordinary tokens of public sorrow bear strong testi- 
mony to the interest felt in the young prince, independ- 
ently of his exalted station ; similar, and perhaps more 
unequivocal evidence of his worth, is afforded by abun- 
dance of contemporary notices, not merely in works designed 
for the public, but in private correspondence. The learned 
Martyr, in particular, whose situation, as Prince John’s 
preceptor, afforded him the best opportunities of observa- 
tion, is unbounded in commendations of his royal pupil, 
whose extraordinary promise of intellectual and moral 
excellence had furnished him with the happiest, alas ! delu- 
sive auguries, for the future destiny of his country.** 

By the death of John without heirs, the succession de- 
volved on his eldest sister, the queen of Portugal.** Intel- 

*® Blancas, Coronaciones de los Serenissimoe Eeyes de Aragon, 
(Zaragoza, 1641,) lib. 3, cap. 18. — Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii, lib. 
19, cap. 6.— Sackcloth was substituted for the white serge, which till 
this time had been used as the mourning dress. 

** Peter Martyr, Opns Epist., epist 182.— Garibay, Compcndio, 
tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 6. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 182. — 
Blancas, Coronaciones, p. 248. 

It must be allowed to himish no mean proof of the excellence of 
Prince John’s heart, that it was not corrupted by the liberal doses 
of flattery with which his worthy tutor was in the habit of regaling 
him, from time to Ume. Take the beginning of one of Martyr’s 
letters to his pupil, in the following modest strain. "Mirande 
in pueritiA senex, salve. Qimtquot tecum versantnr homines, sive 
genete polleant, sive ad bbsequium fortunse humiliaraa destinaU 
ministri, te laudant, extollunt, admirantur.” Opus Epist, epist 98. 

** Mopes were entertained of a male heir at the time of John’a 
death, as his widow was left pr^gnuit ; but these were ftustmted by 
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lig^ce^ however, was received soon after that event, that 
the archduke Philip, with the restless ambition which distin- 
guished him in later life, had assumed for himself and his 
wife Joanna the title of ** princes of Castile.” Ferdinand 
and Isabella, disgusted with this proceeding, sent to request 
the attendance of the king and queen of Portugal in Cas- 
tile, in order to secure a recognition of their rights by the 
national legislature. The royal pair, accordingly, in obedi- 
ence to the summons, quitted their capital of Lisbon, early 
in the spring of 1498. In their progress through the coun- 
try, they were magnificently entertained at the castles of 
the great Castilian lords, and towards the close of April 
reached the ancient city of Toledo, where the cortes had 
been convened to receive them.*® 

her being delivered of a still-bom infant at the end of a few months. 
Margaret did not continue long in Spain. She experienced the most 
afiectionate treatment from the king and queen, who made her an 
extremely liberal provision. (Zurita, Hist del Rey Hernando, tom. 
V. lib. 3, cap. 4.) But her Flemish followers could not reconcile them- 
selves to the reserve and burdensome ceremonial of the Castilian 
court, so different from the free and jocnnd life to which they had 
been accustomed at home ; and they prevailed on their mistress to 
return to her native land in the course of the year 1499. She was 
subsequently married to the duke of Savoy, who di^ without issue 
in less than three years, and Margaret passed the remainder of her 
life in widowhood, being appointed by her hither, the emperor, to 
the government of the Netherlands, which she administered with 
ability. She died in 1530. 

Marina has transcribed from the archives of Toledo the writ of 
summons to that city on this occasion. Teoria, tom. ii. p. 16. — Zurita, 
Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom. v. lib. 3, cap. 18. — Bemaldes, Reyes 
Catdlicos. MS., cap. 164. — C15de, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iv. p. 101. 
— Carbajal, Anales, MS., aIJo 1498. — ^Faria y Sousa, Europa Portu- 
guesa, tom. ii. pp. 500, 501. 

The last writer expatiates with great satisfaction on the stately 
etiquette observed at the reception of the Portugnese monarchs and 
their suite by the Spanish sovereigns. ** Qneen Isabella,^ he says, 
** appeared leaning on the arm of her old fevoriteGntierre deCarde- 
]ia% comendador of Leon, and of a Portuguese nobl^ Dtm Juan da 
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After the usual oaths of reooguitiou had been tendered, 
without opposition, hj the different branches to the Portu« 
guese princes, the court adjourned to Saragossa, where the 
legislature of Aragon was assembled for a similar purpose. 

Some apprehensions were entertained, however, of the 
unfavorable disposition of that body, since the succession 
of females was not countenanced by the ancient usage of 
the country; and the Aragonese, as Martyr remarks in 
one of* his Epistles, “ were well known to be a pertinacious 
race, who would leave no stone unturned, in the mainte- 
nance of their constitutional rights.” ^ 

These apprehensions were fully realized ; for, no sooner 
was the object of the present meeting laid before cortes in 
a speech from the throne, with which parliamentary bus- 
iness in Aragon was always opened, than decided opposition 
was manifested to a proceeding, which it was declared had 
no precedent in their history. The succession of the crown, 
it was contended, had been limited by repeated testaments 
of their princes to male heirs, and practice and public sen- 
timent had so far coincided with this, that the attempted 
violation of the rule by Peter the Fourth, in favor of his 
own daughters, had plunged the nation in a civil war. It 
was further urged that by the will of the very last monarch, 
John the Second, it was provided that the crown should 
descend to the male issue of his son Ferdinand, and in 
defeult of such to the male issue of Ferdinand's daughters, 
to the entire exclusion of the females. At all events, it 
was better to postpone the consideration of this matter 

Soosa. The latter took care to acquaint her with the rank and con- 
dition of each of his countrymen, as they were presented, in order 
that she might the better adjust the measure of amdescension and 
courtesy due to eadi ; a perilous obligation,” he continues, “ with all 
nations, but with the Portugnese most perilous f’ 

•• F^er Martyr, Opus Epist., epist. 194,— Abarca, Beyes de Ant- 
gon, tom. IL IbL 334L— Mariana^ Hist de Espafia, tom. IL lib. 27, 
cap. 2. 
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until tbe ruBult of the queen of Portugal’s pr^pumcy, then 
fitr advanced, should be ascertained ; since, should it prove 
to be a son, all doubts of constitutional validity would be 
removed. 

In answer to these objections, it was stated, that no ex* 
press law existed in Aragon excluding females from the 
succession ; that an example had already occurred, as fkr 
back indeed as the twelfth century, of a queen who held 
the crown in her own right ; that the acknowledged power 
of females to transmit the right of succession necessarily 
inferred that right existing in themselves ; that the present 
monarch had doubtless as competent authority as his pre- 
decessors to regulate the law of inheritance, and that his 
act, supported by the supreme authority of cortes, might 
set aside any former du^ition of the crown; that this 
interference was called for by the present opportunity of 
maintaining the permanent union of Castile and Aragon ; 
without which they must otherwise return to their ancient 
divided state, and comparative insignificance.” 

These arguments, however cogent, were &r from being 
conclusive with the opposite party; and the debate was 
protracted to such length, that lobelia, impatient of an 
opposition to what the practice in her own dominions had 
taught her to regard as the inali^able right of her 
daughter, inconsiderately exclaimed, ^ It would be better 

Biancas, Commentarii, p. 273. — Idem, Coronaciones, lib. 1, cap. 
18. — Mariana, Hist de Eepnila, tom. iL lib. 27, cap. 3. — ^Zurita, Hist, 
del Hernando, tom. ▼. fol. 55, 56. 

It is remarkable that the Aragonese should so readily ha?e 
aeqniesoed in the right of taudes to convey a title to the crown 
which th^ ooold not eqjqy themsdves. This was predeely the 
prindple on wldch Edward III. set op his claim to t^ throne ^ 
France^ a principle too repngnant to the commonest rules of inheril- 
ance to obtain any countenance. Hieexdoston of iemalesin Aragon 
coold not pretend to be fimnded on any express law, as In Franes^ 
hot the pracdce, with the esoeption of a stngfe example three onatn. 
ties dd, was qoite ai nniibim 
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to reduce the country by arme at once, than endure this 
insolence of the cortee.^’ To which Aintonio de Fonseca, 
the same cavalier who spoke hk mind so fearlessly to King 
Charles the Eighth, on his march to Naples, had the inde- 
pendence to reply, ** That the Aragonese had only acted as 
good and loyal subjects, who, as they were accustomed to 
mind their oaths, considered well before they took them ; 
and that they must certainly stand excused if they moved 
with caution in an affiiir, which they found so difficult to 
justify by precedent in their history.” ^ This blunt expos- 
tulation of the honest courtier, equally creditable to the 
sovereign who could endure, and the subject who could 
make it, was received in the frank spirit in which it was 
given, and probably opened Isabella’s eyes to her own precip- 
itancy, as we find no further allusion to coercive measures. 

Before miything was determined, the discussion was sud- 
denly brought to a close by an unforeseen and most melan- 
choly event, — the death of the queen of Portugal, the 
unfortunate subject of it. That princess had possessed a 
feeble constitution from her birth, with a strong tmidency 
to pulmonary complaints. She had early felt a present- 
iment that she should not survive the birth of her child ; 
this feeling strengthened as she approached the period of 
her delivery ; and in less than one hour after that event, 
which took place on the 23d of August, 1498, she expired 
in the arms of her afflicted parents.” 

** Blancas, Coronaciones, lib. 3, cap. 18. — Znrita, Hist del Bey 
Hernando, tom. v. lib. 3, cap. 30. 

It is a proof of the high esteem in which Isabella held this inde- 
pendent statesman, that we find his name mentioned in her testa- 
ment among half a dosen othm, whom she particularly recom- 
mended to her snocessors for their meritorious and k^al services. 
See the doeomeot in Dmrmer, Diseursos Varios, p. 354. 

** Oaring, Anales, MS., afios 1470, 149&— Flores, Beynas Oa- 
tbfiUcaa, tom. i|. 84^ 847.^Faria y Sousa, Eorppa Portuguese 

tom. iL p. 804. 
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lliiB blow was almost too much for the unhappj mother^ 
whose spirits had not yet had time to rally, since the death 
of her only son. She, indeed, exhibited the outward marks 
of composure, testifying the entire resignation of one who 
bad learned to rest her hopes of happiness on a better 
world. She schooled herself so &r, as to continue to take 
an interest in all her public duties, and to watch over the 
common weal with the same maternal solicitude as before ; 
but her health gradually sunk under this accumulated load 
of sorrow, which threw a deep shade of melancholy over 
the evening of her life. 

The infant, whose birth had cost so dear, proved a male, 
and received the name of Miguel, in honor of the saint on 
whose day he first saw the light. In order to dissipate, in 
some degree, the general gloom occasioned by the late 
catastrophe, it was thought best to exhibit the young prince 
before the eyes of his future subjects ; and he was accord* 
ingly borne in the arms of his nurse, in a magnificent litter, 
through the streets of the city, escorted by the principal 
nobility. Measures were then taken for obtaining the 
sanction of his legitimate claims to the crown. Whatever 
doubts had been entertained of the validity of the mother’s 
title, there could be none whatever of the child’s; since 
those who denied the right of females to inherit for them* 
selves, admitted their power of conveying such a right to 
male issue. As a preliminary step to the public recognition 
of the prince, it was necessary to name a guardian, who 
should be empowered to make the requisite engagements, 
and to act in his behalf. The Justice of Aragon, in his 
ofiScial capacity, after due examination, appointed the 
grandparents, Ferdinand and Isabella, to the ofBoe of 
guardians during his minority, which would expire by law 
at the age of fourteen.** 

Blancas, Oommeotarii, pp. filO, 511. — Idem, Ooroiiacbiies, lib. 8, 
cap. 19.-~Gei^niiiio Martel, Forma de Celebnir Cortes ea Aragon, 
(Zaragosa, 1641,) cap. 44.— Alvaro Gomez, De Bebus Gestii a. Fran* 
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On Saturday, the 22d of September, when the queen had 
sufficiently recovered from a severe illness brought on by 
her late sufferings, the four arms of the oortes of Aragon 
assembled in the house of deputation at Saragossa ; and 
Ferdinand and Isabella made oath as guardians of the 
heir apparent, before the Justice, not to exercise any juris- 
diction whatever in the name of the young prince during 
his minority ; engaging, moreover, as ^ as in their power, 
that, on his coming of age, he should swear to respect the 
laws and liberties of the realm, before entering on any of 
the rights of sovereignty himself. The four estates then 
took the oath of fealty to Prince Miguel, as lawful heir 
and successor to the crown of Aragon ; with the protesta- 
tion, that it should not be construed into a precedent for 
exacting such an oath hereafter during the minority of the 
heir apparent With such watchful attention to constitu- 
tional forms of procedure, did the people of Aragon 
endeavor to secure their liberties ; forms, which continued 
to be observed in later times, long after those liberties had 
been swept away.* 

In the month of January, of the encming year, the young 
prince’s succession was duly confirmed by the cortes of 
Castile, and, in the following March, by that of Portugal 

oisoo Xiroenio Cisneric, (CkMuplati, 1669,) fol. 28. — Lanuga, His- 
torias, lib. 1, cap. 9. 

* Biancas, Ck>ronadoiie8, ubi supra.— Idem, Gommentarli, pp. 510, 
511. 

The reverence of the Aragonese for their institutions is shown in 
their observance of the most insignificant ceremonies. A remarkable 
instance of this occurred in the jwr 1481, at Saragossa, when, the 
queen having been consdtnted liemteiumt gtnmd of the kingdom, and 
duly qualified to hold a oortes in the absmioe of the king her hus- 
band, who^ by the andent laws of the land, was required to preside 
over it in person, it was deemed neoessaty to obtain a formal act of 
the legidalare, to opening the door to her admlsdon. See ]ffian- 
ess, Mode de Fmeder en Cmftes de Aragon, (Zangoia, 1641,) hi 
82 ^ 88 . 
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Thus, for onoe^ the crowns of the three monarchies of Cas- 
tile, Aragon, and Portugal were suspended over one head. 
The Portuguese, retaining the bitterness of ancient rivalry, 
looked with distrust at the prospect of a union, fearing, 
with some reason, that the importance of the lesser state 
would be wholly merged in that of the greater. But the 
untimely death of the destined heir of these honors, which 
took place before he had completed his second year, removed 
the causes of jealousy, and defeated the only chance, which 
had ever occurred, of bringing under the same rule three 
independent nations, which, from their common origin, 
their geographical position, and, above all, their resem- 
blance in manners, sentiments, and language, would seem 
to have originally been intended to form but one.** 

• Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, tom. ii. pp. 604, 607. — ^Ber- 
naldez, Beyes CatOlicos, MS., cap. 154.-~4?arb<yal, Anales, MS., afio 
1499. — Zurita, Hist del Bey Heitiando, tom. v. lib. 8, cap. 33.— -San* 
doval. Hist del £mp, Carlos V., tom. i. p. 4. 
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DEATH OP CABDINAL MENDOZA. — BISE OF XIMENES.— 
ECCLESIASTICAL BEFOBM. 

Death of Mendoza. — His Early Life and Character. — Tlie Queen his 
Executor. — Origin of Ximenes. — He Enters the Franciscan Order. 
— His Ascetic Life. — Confessor to the Queen. — Made Archbishop 
of Toledo. — Austerity of his Life. — Reform of the Monastic Or- 
ders. — Insults Offered to the Queen. — She Consents to the Reform. 

In the beginning of 1495, the Bovereigns lost their old 
and fisiithful minister, the grand cardinal of Spain, Don 
Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza. He was the fourth son of 
the celebrated marquis of Santillana, and was placed by 
his talents at the head of a family, every member of which 
must be allowed to have exhibited a rare union of public 
and private virtue. The cardinal reached the age of sixty- 
six, when his days were terminated after a long and painful 
illness, on the 11th of January, at his palace of Ouada- 
laxara.^ 

In the unhappy feuds between Henry the Fourth and 
his younger brother Alfonso, the cardinal had remained 
£uthful to the former. But on the death of that monarch, 

^ Carbiyal, Anales, MS., nfio 1495. — Salazar de Mendoza, Cr5n. del 
Gran Cardenal, lib. 2, cap. 46, 46.— Zurita, Anales, tom. v. fol. 61. — 
Pulgar, Claros Varones, tit. 4. 

His disorder was an abscess on tbe kidneys, which confined him to 
the house nearly a year before his death. When this event hap- 
pened, a white cross of extraordinary magnitude and splendor, shap^ 
precisely like that on his arms, was seen in the heavens directly over 
his house, by a crowd of spectators, for more than two hours ; a 
full account of which was duly transmitted to Rome by the Spanish 
court, and has obtained easy credit with the principal Spanish 
historians. 
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lie threw hie whole weight, with that of his powerful fiumly, 
into the scale of Isabella, whether influenced by a convic- 
tion of her superior claims, or her capacity for govern- 
ment This was a most important acquisition to the royal 
cause; and Mendoza’s consummate talents for business, 
recommended by the most agreeable address, secured him 
the confidence of both Ferdinand and Isabella, who had 
long been disgusted with the rash and arrogant bearing of 
their old minister, Carillo. 

On the death of that turbulent prelate, Mendoza suc- 
ceeded to the archiepiscopal see of Toledo. His new situa- 
tion naturally led to still more intimate relations with the 
sovereigns, who uniformly deferred to his experience, con- 
sulting him on all important matters, not merely of a pub- 
lic, but of a private nature. In short, he gained such 
ascendency in the cabinet, during a long ministry of more 
than twenty years, that he was pleasantly call^ by the 
courtiers the “ third king of Spain.” • 

The minister did not abuse the confidence so generously 
reposed in him. He called the attention of his royal mis- 
tress to objects most deserving it His views were natu- 
rally grand and lofty ; and, if he sometimes yielded to the 
fanatical impulse of the age, he never failed to support her 
heartily in every generous enterprise for the advancement 
of her people. When raised to the rank of primate of 
Spain, he indulged his natural inclination for pomp and 

* Alvaro Gomez says of him, Nam pneter clarissimam turn na- 
talium, turn fortune, turn dignitatis splendorem, que in illo onia- 
menta summa erant, incredibilem animi sublimitatem cum pari mo- 
riim facilitate, elegantiftque conjunzerat ; iit merito locum in repub- 
Uck summo prozimum ad supreroum usque diem tenuerit’’ (De 

Rebus Gestis, fol. 9.) Martyr, noticing the cardinal’s death, bestows 
the following brief but comprehensive panegyric on him. * ** Pe- 
riit Gonsaltis MendotisB, domiHs splendor et ludda fax ; periit qnem 
uni versa oolebat Hispania, quern ezteri etiam piindpes veneraban-. 
tar, quern ordo cardineus ooUsgam dbi esse gloriabatur.” Opus 
Epist., epist. 158. 
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magnifioence. Ha filled hk palace with pages, selected 
from the noblest &milie8 in the kingdom, whom he care- 
fully educated. He maintained a numerous body of armed 
xetainerB, which, far from being a mere empty pageant, 
formed a most efi^tive corps for public service on all 
requisite occasions. He dispensed the immense revenues 
of his bishopric with the same munificent hand which has 
so frequently distinguished the Spanish prelacy, encourag- 
ing learned men, and endowing public institutions. The 
most remarkable of these were the college of Santa Cruz 
at Valladolid, and the hospital of the same name for found- 
lings at Toledo, the erection of which, completed at his sole 
charge, consumed more than ten years each.* 

The cardinal, in his younger days, was occasionally 
seduced by those amorous propensities, in which the Span- 
ish clergy freely indulged, contaminated, perhaps, by the 
example of their Mahometan neighbors. He left several 
children by his amours with two ladies of rank, from whom 
some of the best houses in the kingdom are descended.* A 
characteristic anecdote is recorded of him in relation to this 
matter. An ecciteiastic, who one day delivered a discourse 
in his presence, took occasion to advert to the laxity of the 
age, in general terms, indeed, but bearing too pertinent an 
application to the cardinal to be mistaken. The attend- 
ants of the latter boiled with indignation at the preacher’s 
freedom, whom th^ determined to chastise for hb pre- 
sumption. They prudently, however, postponed thb until 
they should see what effect the discourse had on their mas- 
ter. The cardinal, far from betraying any resentment, 
took no other notice of the preacher than to send him a 

* Salasar de Mendosa, 0r6n. del Grau Cardenal, pp. 26fi~273, 381- 
410. 

* ^Gran vsrm, y may experimentado y pmde&te en negocioe,’' 
says Oviedo of the cardinal, "pero d vueUas de kte ne^ooiadomee de$ta 

tnvo trdi hijos varones,” etc. Then follows a full notice of thb 
gimcelees pit^geny. Quincuagenas, MS., bat 1, quiac. 1, dial. 3. 
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dish of choice game, which had been served up at his own 
table* where he was entertaining a party of friends that 
day* accompanying it at the same time* by way of sauoe* 
with a substantial donative of gold doblas; an act of 
Christian charity not at all to the taste of his own ser- 
vants. It wrought its effects on the worthy divine* who 
at once saw the error of his ways* and, the next time he 
mounted the pulpit* took care to frame his discourse in 
such a manner as to counteract the former unfavorable 
impressions* to the entire satisfaction* if not edification* of 
his audience. “ Now-a-days*" says the honest biographer 
who reports the incident* himself a lineal descendant of 
the cardinal* ^‘the preacher would not have escaped so 
easily. And with good reason ; for the holy Gh)spel should 
be discreetly preached, ^ cum grano salis*’ that is to say* 
with the decorum and deference due to majesty and men 
of high esfate.” * 

When Cardinal Mendoza’s illness assumed an alarming 
aspect* the court removed to the neighborhood of Guadal* 
axara* where he was confined. The king and queen* espe- 
cially the latter* with the affectionate concern which she 
manifested for more than one of her faithful subjects* used 
to visit him in person* testifying her sympathy for his suf- 
ferings, and benefiting by the lights of the sagacious mind* 
which had so long helped to guide her. She still further 
showed her regard for her old minister by condescending 
to accept the ofiice of his executor, which she punctually 

* Salazar de Mendoza, €r6n. del Qnn Cardenal* lib. 2, cap. 66. 

The doctor Pedro Salazar de Mendoza’s biography of his illns- 
trions relative is a very fair specimen of the Spanish style of book- 
making in ancient times. One event seems to suggest another with 
about as mnch cohesion as the rhymes of "The Honse that Jade 
bnilt” There is scarcely a place or i^ersonage of note* thfit the 
grand cardinal was brought in contact with in die course of his life* 
whose history is not made the theme of profuse dissertation. Nearly 
fifty chapters are taken up, for example, with the distingoished men* 
who graduated at the college of Santa Crus. 
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discharged, superintending the disposition of his efihcts 
according to his testament/ and particularly the erection 
of the stately hospital of Santa Cruz, before mentioned, 
not a stone of which was laid before his death/ 

In one of her interviews with the dying minister, the 
queen requested his advice respecting the nomination of his 
successor. The cardinal, in reply, earnestly cautioned her 
against raising any one of the principal nobility to this 
dignity, almost too exalted for any subject, and which, 
when combined with powerful family connections, would 
enable a man of factious disposition to defy the royal 
authority itself, as they had once bitter experience in the 
case of Archbishop Carillo. On being pressed to name the 
individual whom he thought best qualified, in every point 
of view, for the ofiSce, he is said to have recommended 
Fray Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros, a friar of the Fran- 
ciscan order, and confessor of the queen. As this extra- 
ordinary personage exercised a more important control 
over the destinies of his country than any other subject, 
during the remainder of the present reign, it will be 
necessary to put the reader in possession of his history.* 

• ** Non hoc,” says Tacitus with truth, “ prsecipuum amicorum mu- 
nus est, prosequi defunctum Ignavo qnrstu ; sed qu» voluerit memi- 
nisse, qua mandaverit exsequL” Annales, lib. 2, sect 71. 

^ Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, epist. 143. — Oarbiyal, Anales, MS., 
afio 1494. — Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 2, 
cap. 45. 

A foundling hospital does not seem to have come amiss in Spain, 
where, according to Salazar, the wretched parents frequently de- 
stroyed their ofl&pring by casting them into wells and pits, or expos- 
ing them in desert places to die of famine. ” The more compaseum- 
aUf** he observes, " laid them at the doors of churches, where they 
were too often worried to death by dogs and other animals.” The 
gnmd cardinaPs nephew, who founded a similar institution, is said 
to have famished an asylum in the course of his life to no less than 
18,000 of these little victims ! Ibid., cap. 61 

* Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. Oran Cardenal, lib. 2, eap. 46.— 
Gomez, De Bebqs Gestis, fol. 8. 
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Ximenes de OsneroB, or Ximenee, as he is usoally caUed» 
was bom at the little town of Tordelaguna» in the year 
1436 * of an ancient but decayed family.^ He was early 
destined by his parents for the church, and, after studying 
grammar at Alcaic, was removed at fourteen to the univer- 
sity of Salamanca. Here he went through the regular 
course of instruction then pursued, devoting himself as^du- 
ously to the civil and canon law, and at the end of six 
years received the degree of bachelor in each of them, a cir- 
cumstance at that time of rare occurrence.'^ 

Three years after quitting the university, the young 
bachelor removed by the advice of his parents to Rome, as 
affording a better field for ecclesiastical preferment than he 
could find at home. Here he seems to have attracted some 

The dying cardinal is said to have recommended, among other 
things, that the queen should repair any wrong done to Joanna 
Beltnineja, by marrying her with the young prince of the Asturias ; 
which suggestion was so little to Isabellti’s taste that she brcdce off 
the conversation, saying, the good man wandered and talked non- 
sense.’’ 

* It is singular, that Fl^chier should have blundered some twenty 
years in the date of Ximenes’s birth, which he makes 1457. (Hist, 
de Ximen^s, liv. 1, p. 3.) It is not singular, that MarsolUer should. 
Histoire du Ministdre du Cardinal Xioienes, (Toulouse, 1694,) iir. 
1, p. a 

The honorable extraction of Ximenee is intimated in Juan Ver* 
gara’s verses at the end of the Complutenslan Polyglot : 

** Nomine Cisnerius olarft de stirpe parentum, 

Et meritis ftmtns elarior ipse suis.** 

Fray Pedro de Quintanilla y Mendosa makes a goodly genealogi- 
cal tree for his hero, of which King Pelayo, King Pe{un, Charle- 
magne, and other royal worthies are the respectable roots. (Proce- 
mia Dedicatoria, pp. 5-85.) According to Gonsalo de Oviedo, his 
father was a poor hidalgo, who, having spent his little snhetanoe on 
the education of his children, was obliged to take up the profession 
of an advocate. Quincuagenas, M8. 

^ Quintanilla, Archetype, p. 6.~-GoineK, De Bebns Oestis, Ximen., 
fol. 2. — ^Idem, Misoellanear., MS., ex Bibliotbeck BegU Matritenai, 
tom. ii. 189. 

Vot. II-— 22 
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notice by the diligence with which be devoted hinnelf to 
hie profiMional studies and employments. But still he was 
far from reaping the golden fruits presaged by his kindred ; 
and at the expiration of six years he was suddenly recalled 
to his native country by the death of his father, who left his 
a&irs in so embanassed a condition, as to require his im- 
mediate presence.^* 

Before his return, Ximenes obtained a papal bull, or 
expedative^ preferring him to the first benefice of a speci- 
fied value, which should become vacant in the see of 
Toledo, feveral years elapsed before such a vacancy 
offered itself by the death of the archpriest of Uzeda; 
and Ximenes took possession of that living by virtue of 
the apostolic grant. 

This assumption of the papal court to dispose of the 
church livings at its own pleasure, had been long regarded 
by the Spaniards as a flagrant imposition ; and Garillo, the 
archbishop of Toledo, in whose diocese the vacancy 
occurred, was not likely tamely to submit to it. He had, 
moreover, promised this very place to one of his own fol- 
lowers. He determined, accordingly, to compel Ximenes 
to surrender his pretensions in favor of the latter, and, 
finding argument ineffectual, resorted to force, confining 
him in the fortress of Uzeda, whence he was subsequently 
removed to the strong tower of Santorcaz, then us^ as a 
prison for contumacious ecclesiastics. But Carillo under- 
stood little of the temper of Ximenes, which was too 
inflexible to be brok^ by persecution. The archbishop 
in time became convinced of this, and was persuaded to 
release him, but not till after an imprisonment of more than 
six years.” 

Gomes, Be Bebos Gestrn, fol, 2.— Idem, Misoellanear., MS., iibi 
supra.-— Ec^nio de Robles, Compendia de la Vida r Hasafias del 
Cardenal Fray Fraadsco Ximenes de Cisneroe, (Toledo, 1004,) 
cap. II. 

^ Quintanilla, Arche^rpo, pp. 8, 10.— Qomm^ Be Bebos Gesti^ 
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Ximenee, thus restored to fireedomy and placed in undis- 
turbed poBseeeion of his benefice, was desirous of withdraw- 
ing from the jurisdiction of his vindictive superior ; and 
not long after effected an exchange for the chaplainship of 
Siguenza. In this new situation he devoted himself with 
renewed ardor to his theological studies, occupying himself 
diligently, moreover, with Hebrew and Chaldee, his 
knowledge of which proved of no little use in the concoc- 
tion of his famous Polyglot. 

Mendoza was at that time bishop of Siguenza. It was 
impossible that a man of his penetration should come in 
contact with a character like that of Ximenes, without dis- 
cerning its extraordinary qualities. It was not long before 
he appointed him his vicar, with the administration of his 
diocese ; in which situation he displayed such capacity for 
business, that the count of Cifuentes, on fiilling into the 
hands of the Moors, after the unfortunate affair of the Axar- 
quia, confided to him the sole management of his vast 
estates during his captivity.'^ 

But these secular concerns grew more and more distaste- 
ful to Ximenes, whose naturally austere and contemplative 
disposition had been deepened, probably, by the melan- 
choly incidents of his life, into stem religious enthusiasm. 
He determined, therefore, to break at once from the 
shackles which bound him to the world, and seek an 
asylum in some religious establishment, where he might 
devote himself unreservedly to the service of Heaven. He 
selected for this purpose the Observantines of the Francis- 
fol. 2.~“F14chier, Hist, de Ximenes, pp. 8-10. — Snmn de la Vida del 
B. 8. Cardenal Don Fr. Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, sacada de 
los Memoriales de Jnnn de Vallejo, Paje de C6mara, d de al^nnas 
Personas que en sii Tiempo lo vieron : para la Ilnstrisima Beflora 
D<^a Catalina de la Zerda, Condesa de Comfla, a quien Dios gnarde, 
y de sn Gracia, por nn Criado de sn Casa, MS. 

^ Suma de la Vida de Cisneros, MS. — Gomes, De Belms Glesf li^ 
fid. 8.— Boblea, Vida de Ximenes, cap. 11.— Oviedo^ Qiiinciutgenn% 
MS., dial, de XimenL 
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can order, the moet rigid of the monastic 60 cietie& He 
resigned his various employments and benefices, with 
annual rents to the amount of two thousand ducats, and, in 
defiance of the arguments and entreaties of his fnends, 
entered on his novitiate in the convent of San Juan de 
los Beyes, at Toledo ; a superb pile then erecting by the 
Spanish sovereigns, in pursuance of a vow made during the 
war of Granada.*^ 

He distinguished his novitiate by practising every inge- 
nious variety of mortification with which superstition has 
contrived to swell the inevitable catalogue of human suffer- 
ings. He slept on the ground, or on the hard floor, with 
a billet of wood for his pillow. He wore hair-cloth next 
his skin; and exercised himself with fasts, vigils, and 
stripes, to a degree scarcely surpassed by the fanatical 
founder of his order. At the end of the year, he regularly 
professed, adopting then for the first time the name of 
Francisco, in compliment to his patron saint, instead of 
that of Gonzalo, by which he had been baptized. 

Ko sooner had this taken place, than his reputation for 
sanctity, which his late course of life had diffused far and 
wide, attracted multitudes of all ages and conditions to his 
confessional ; and he soon found himself absorbed in the 
same vortex of worldly passions and interests, from which 
he had been so anxious to escape. At his solicitation, 
therefore, he was permitted to transfer his abode to the 
convent of our Lady of Castafiar, so called from a deep 

^ ^nintanills, Archetype, p. 11.— Gomez, Miscellanear., MS., iibi 
supra. — Idem, De Rebus Gestis. fol. 4. 

This edifice, says Salazar de Mendoza, in respect to its sacristy, 
choir, cloisters, library, etc., was the roost sumptuous and noted of 
its time. It was ori^nally desUned by the Catholic sovereigns for 
their place sepulture ; an honor afterwards reserved for Granada, 
on Its recovery from the infidels. The great chapel was garnished 
with the letters taken from the dungeons of Malaga, in which 
Mocffs confined their Christian captives. Monarqula, tom. i. p. 
410. 
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forest of chestnuts, in which it was embosomed. In the 
midst of these dark mountain solitudes, he built with his 
owi) hands a little hermitage or cabin, of dimensions barely 
sufficient to admit his entrance. Here he passed his days 
and nights in prayer, and in meditations on the sacred vol- 
ume, sustaining life, like the ancient anchorites, on the 
green herbs and running waters. In this state of self- 
mortification, with a frame wasted by abstinence, and a 
mind exalted by spiritual contemplation, it is no wonder 
that he should have indulged in ecstasies and visions, until 
he fancied himself raised into communication with celestial 
intelligences. It is more wonderful that his understanding 
was not permanently impaired by these distempered fancies. 
This period of his life, however, seems to have been always 
regarded by him with peculiar satisfaction ; for long after, 
as his biographer assures us, when reposing in lordly pal- 
aces, and surrounded by all the appliances of luxury, he 
looked back with fond regret on the hours which glided so 
peacefully in the hermitage of Castaflar.'* 

Fortunately, his superiors, choosing to change his place 
of residence according to custom, transferred him at the end 
of three years to the convent of Salzeda. Here he prac- 
tised, indeed, similar austerities, but it was not long before 
his high reputation raised him to the post of guardian of 
the convent. This situation necessarily imposed on him 
the management of the institution ; and thus the powers of 
his mind, so long wasted in unprofitable reverie, were again 
called into exercise for the l^nefit of others. An event 
which occurred some years later, in 1492, opened to him a 
still wider sphere of action. 

By the elevation of Talavera to the metropolitan see of 
Granada, the office of queen’s confessor b^me vacant. 
Cardinal Mendoza, who was consulted on the dioioe of a 

^ Fl^chler, Hist, de Xlmetids, p. 14. — Quintanilla, Archetype, pp. 
IS, 14.— Gomes, De Eebos Gestk, fol. 4L— Snina da la Vida 6 ^ 
neros, MS.— Oviedo^ Qaincaageoa% MS. 
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successor, well knew the importance of selecting a man of 
the highest integrity and talent ; since the queen's tender- 
ness of conscience 1^ her to take counsel of her confessor, 
not merely in regard to her own spiritual concerns, but all 
the great measures of her administration. He at once 
£xed his eye on Ximenes, of whom he had never lost sight, 
indeed, since his first acquaintance with him at Siguenza. 
He was far from approving his adoption of the monastic 
life, and had been heard to say, that “ parts so extraordi- 
nary would not long be buried in the shades of a convent.” 
He is said, also, to have predicted that Ximenes would one 
day succeed him in the chair of Toledo. A prediction, 
which its author contributed more than any other to 
verify.'’ 

He recommended Ximenes in such emphatic terms to 
the queen, as raised a strong desire in her to see and con- 
verse with him herself. An invitation was accordingly 
sent him from the cardinal to repair to the court at Valla- 
dolid, without intimating the real purpose of it. Ximenes 
obeyed the summons, and, after a short interview with his 
early patron, was conducted, as if without any previous 
arrangement, to the queen’s apartment. On finding him- 
self so unexpectedly in the royal presence, he betrayed none 
of the agitation or embarrassment to have been expected 
from the secluded inmate of a cloister, but exhibited a 
natural dignity of manners, with such discretion and fer- 
vent piety, in his replies to Isabella’s various interrog- 
atories, as confirmed the favorable prepossessions she had 
derived from the cardinal. 

Xot many days after, Ximenes was invited to take chaige 
of the queen’s conscience. Far from appearing elated by 
this mark of royal &vor, and the prospects of advmicement 
which it opened, he seemed to view it with disquietude, as 

^ Salazar de Mendoza, CrCn. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 2, cap. 63. — 
Gomez, De Bebus Gestis, Ad. 4.— 'Soma de la Vida de dsnei^ MS. 
*— BobleS) Vida de Ximene^ c^i. 12. 
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likely to intemipt the peaceful tenor of his religious duties; 
and he accepted it only with the understanding, that he 
should be allowed to conform in every respect to the obli- 
gations of his order, and to remain in his own monastery 
when his official functions did not require attendance at 
court.’® 

Martyr, in more than one of his letters dated at this 
time, notices the impression made on the courtiers by the 
remarkable appearance of the new confessor, in whose 
wasted frame, and pallid, care-worn countenance, they 
seemed to behold one of the primitive anchorites from 
the deserts of Syria or Egypt.’* The austerities and the 
blameless purity of Ximenes’s life had given him a repu- 
tation for sanctity throughout Spain ; ** and Martyr in- 
dulges the regret, that a virtue, which had stood so many 
trials, should be exposed to the worst of all, in the seduc- 
tive blandishments of a court But Ximenes’s heart had 
been steeled by too stem a discipline to be moved by the 
fascinations of pleasure, however it might be by those of 
ambition. 

Fishier, Hist de Xim^^ pp. 18, 19. — Peter Martyr, Opus 
Epist, epist 108. — Hobles, Vida de Ximenes, ubi supra. — Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas, MS. 

*• Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., epist 108. 

** Prttterea,” says Martyr, in a letter to Don Fernando Alvares, 
one of the royal secretaries, ** nonne tu sanctissimuni quendatn vimm 
a solitndine abstnisisqne sUvis, made ob abstinentiam eonfectum, 
relied Granatensis loco fiiisse suffitotam, scriptitasd ? In istius Side 
obdiictA nonne Hilarionis te imaipnem aut primi Pauli vultum oon- 
spexisse fateris? ” Opus Epist, epist 105. 

** Todos haUaban,” says Oviedo, *^de la sanctiinonia d vida de 
este religiosa’’ The same writer says, that he saw him at Medina 
del Campo, in 1494, In a solemn proceasion, on the day of Cenpos 
Christi, his body much emadated, and walking barefooted in his 
coarse h’iar’s dress. In the same furooession was the magni6cait car- 
dinal of Spain, little dreaming how soon his proud honors were to 
descend on the head of his more humble companion. Quinciiage* 
nas, MS. 
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Two yean after this event, he was elected provincial of 
his order in Castile, which placed him at the head of its 
numerous religious establishments. In his frequent jour- 
neys for their inspection he travelled on foot, supporting 
himself by begging alms, conformably to the rules of his 
order. On his return he made a very unfavorable report 
to the queen of the condition of the various institutions, 
most of which he represented to have grievously relaxed 
in discipline and virtue. Contemporary accounts corrobo- 
rate this unfavorable picture, and accuse the religious com- 
munities of both sexes throughout Spain, at this period, of 
wasting their hours, not merely in unprofitable sloth, but 
in luxury and licentiousness. The Franciscans, in partic- 
ular, had so far swerved from the obligations of their insti- 
tute, which interdicted the possession of property of any 
description, that they owned large estates in town and 
country, living in stately edifices, and in a style of prod- 
igal expense not surpassed by any of the monastic orders. 
Those who indulged in this latitude were called convenivjah^ 
while the comparatively small number who put the strictest 
construction on the rule of their founder were denominated 
obeervarUineB, or brethren of the observance. Ximenes, it 
will be remembered, was one of the latter.’^ 

The Spanish sovereigns had long witnessed with deep 
legret the scandalous abuses which had crept into these 
ancient institutions, and had employed commissioners for 
investigating and reforming them, but ineffectually. Isa- 
bella now gladly availed herself of the assistance of her 
confessor in bringing them into a better state of disci- 
pline. In the course of the same year, 1494, she obtained 

Bemaldss, Reyes Cstfilioos, MS., cap. 201.— Suma de la Vida 
de CSmercs, MS. — Mosheim, Ecclesiasticid History, vol. iil. cent. 14, 
p. 2. — Peter Martyr, 0]:ms E|nst., ejpkL 16S. — L. Maiineo, Gosas Me- 
mtsables, 165.— Oriedo, Epil<^ Real, Imperial y Pontifical, 

MB., apod Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, tom. vL Ilost 8.— Zorlta, 
Hbt del Hernando, lib. 8^ cap. 16. 
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a bull with full authority for this purpose fh>m Alexander 
the Sixth, the execution of which she intrusted to Xinienes. 
The work of reform required all the energies of his power- 
ful mind, backed by the royal authority. For, in addition 
to the obvious difficulty of persuading men to resign tlie 
good things of this world for a life of penance and mortifi- 
cation, there were other impedimenta, arising from the cir- 
cumstance that the conventuals had been countenanced in 
their lax interpretation of the rules of their order by many 
of their own superiors, and even the popes themselves. They 
were besides sustained in their opposition by many of the 
great lords, who were apprehensive that the rich chapels 
and masses, which they or their ancestors had founded in 
the various monasteries, would be neglected by the obser- 
vantines, whose scrupulous adherence to the vow of poverty 
excluded them from what, in church as well as state, is too 
often found the most cogent incentive to the performance 
of duty.” 

From these various causes, the work of reform went on 
slowly ; but the untiring exertions of Ximenes gradually 
efiected its adoption in many establishments ; and, where 
&ir means could not prevail, he sometimes resorted to 
force. The monks of one of the convents in Toledo, being 
ejected ftom their dwelling, in consequence of their pertina- 
cious resistance, marched out in solemn procession, with the 
crucifix before them, chanting, at the same time, the psalm 
De exitu Israel, in token of their persecution. Isabella resorted 
to milder methods. She visited many of the nunneries in 
person, taking her needle or distaff with her, and endeav- 
oring by her conversation and example to withdraw their 
inmates from the low and frivolous pleasures to which they 
were addicted.” 

** Fiddlier, Hist de Ximends, pp. 25, 26.— Qointanilla, Ardielypo, 
pp. 21, 22.— Gomes, De Bebus Gesd^ M. 6, 7.— Boblea^ Vida de 
Ximenes, cap, 12. 

* FMohier, Hkt de Ximm^ p. 25.— Qointaiiilla, Archetype, lAi. 
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While the reformation was thus silently going forward, 
the vacancy in the archbishopric of Toledo already noticed 
occurred by the death of the grand cardinal. Isabella 
deeply felt the responsibility of providing a suitable per- 
son to this dignity, the most considerable not merely in 
Spain, but probably in Christendom, after the papacy; 
and which, moreover, raised its possessor to eminent polit- 
ical rank, as high chancellor of Castile.*^ The right of 
nomination to benefices was vested in the queen by the 
original settlement of the crown. She had uniformly dis- 
charged this trust with the most conscientious impartiality, 
conferring the honors of the church ou none but persons 
of approved piety and learning.*^ In the present instance, 
she was strongly solicited by Ferdinand, in favor of his 
natural son Alfonso, archbishop of Saragossa. But this 
prelate, although not devoid of talent, had neither the age 

1, cap. 11. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. vi. Bust 8 — Bohlea, 
Vida de Ximenea, iibi supra. 

Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS., bat 1, quinc. 2, dial. 1. — Ferdinand 
and Isabella annexed the dignity of high chancellor in perpetuity to 
that of archbishop of Toledo. It seems, however, at least in later 
times, to have been a mere honorary title. (Mendoza, Dignidades, 
lib. 2, cap. 8.) The revenues of the archbishopric at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century amounted to 80,000 ducats, (Navag^ro, 
Viaggio, fol. 9.-— L. Marineo, Gosas Memorables, fol. 23,) equivalent 
to about 702,200 dollars at the present day. See Introd., Sect L 
Kote 63, of this History. 

^ De mas desto,” says Lucio Marineo, ** tenia por costiimbre que 
quando avia de dar alguna dignidad, o obispado, mas mirava en 
virtiid, honestidad, y sdencia de las personas, que las riquezas, y 
generosidad, aun que fiiessmi sub deudos. Lo qual file causa que 
muchos de los que hablavan pooo, y tenian los cabellos mas cortos 
que las o^as ; oomenparon a traer los cjos baxos mirando la tierra, 
y aadar con mas grav^ad, y baser mejor vida, amukmdo por venture 
aigunoe mas la tfirtud, gue exerdtando la,** (Coeaa Memorables, fol. 
182.) ** Uhypocrisie ^ Phommage que le vice rend i la vertn.’’ 
l%e maxim is now somewhat stale, like most others of its |»oibQiid 
anthor. 
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nor experience, and still less the exemplary morals, de- 
manded for this important station ; and the queen mildly, 
but unhesitatingly, resisted all entreaty and expostulation 
of her husband on his behalf.^ 

The post had always been filled by men of high family. 
The queen, loath to depart from this usage, notwithstanding 
the dying admonition of Mendoza, turned her eyes on vari- 
ous candidates before she determined in favor of her own 
confessor, w’hose character presented so rare a combination 
of talent and virtue, as amply compensated any deficiency 
of birth. 

As soon as the papal bull reached Castile, confirming the 
royal nomination, Isabella summoned Ximenes to h6r pres- 
ence, and, delivering to him the parcel, requested him to 
open it before her. The confessor, who had no suspicion 
of their real purport, took the letters and devoutly pressed 
them to his lips ; when his eye falling on the superscription, 
** To our vmierable brother Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros, 
archbishop elect of Toledo,” he changed color, and involun- 
tarily dropped the packet from his hands, exclaiming, 
** There is some mistake in this ; it cannot be intended for 
me;” and abruptly quitted the apartment. 

* The queen, far from taking umbrage at this unceremo- 
nious proceeding, waited a while, until the first emotions of 
surprise should have subsided. Finding that he did not 
return, however, she despatched two of the grandees, who 
she thought would have the most influence with him, to 
seek him out and persuade him to accept the ofiBice. The 

** Qttiniaiulla, Archetypo, lib. 1, cap. 16.^&lazar de Mendosa, 
0611. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 2, cap. 65. 

This prelate was at this time only twenty-four years of age. He 
had been raised to the see of Saragossa when only six. This strange 
abuse of preferring infants to the highest diodes of the church 
seems to have prevailed in Gastile as well as Aragon ; for the tombs 
of five archdeacons might be seen in tbe diurdi of Madre de Dios at 
Toledo, in Balazar^s time, whose united ages amounted only to tMrty 
yeaca. See 06n. d^ Oran Cardenal, ubi supra. 
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nobles instantly repaired to bis convent in Madrid, in 
which city the queen then kept her court. They found, 
however, that he had already left the place. Having ascer- 
tained his route, they mounted their hors^, and, following 
as fast as possible, succeeded in overtaking him at three 
leagues’ distance from the city, as he was travelling on foot 
at a rapid rate, though in the noontide heat, on his way to 
the Franciscan monastery at Ocafia. 

After a brief expostulation with Ximenes on his abrupt 
departure, they prevailed on him to retrace his steps to 
Madrid ; but, upon his arrival there, neither the arguments 
nor entreaties of his friends, backed as they were by the 
avow^ wishes of his sovereign, could overcome his scru- 
ples, or induce him to accept an office, of which he pro- 
fessed himself unworthy. “ He had hoped,” he said, “ to 
pass the remainder of his days in the quiet practice of his 
monastic duties ; and it was too late now to call him into 
public life, and impose a charge of such heavy responsibil- 
ity on him, for which he had neither capacity nor inclina- 
tion.” In this resolution he pertinaciously persisted for 
more than six months, until a second bull was obtained 
from the pope, commanding him no longer to decline an 
appointment which the church bad seen fit to sanction. 
This left no further room for opposition, and Ximenes 
acquiesced, though with evident reluctance, in his advance- 
ment to the first dignity in the kingdom.*^ 

There seems to be no good ground for charging Ximenes 
with hypocrisy in this singular display of humility. The 
nolo episeopari^ indeed, has passed into a proverb ; but his 
refusal was too long and sturdily maintained to be recon- 
dled with affectation or insincerity. He was, moreover, at 

^ Oaribay, C5omp«idio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap, 4. — ^Mariana, Hkt do 
Espafia, tom. ii. lib. 26, cap. 7. — Soma do la Vida de CSroeroa, MS. 
-Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 1, cap. 16.— Gomes, De Bdbus Gestis, 
ibl. 11.— Garbi^l, Anales, MS., a6o 1495. — ^Bobl^ Vida de Xime- 
MS, cap. 18.— Oviedo, Quincaageaaa, MS. 
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tbiB time, in the sixtieth year of his age, when ambition, 
though not extinguished, is usually chilled in the human 
heart. His habits bad been long accommodated to the 
ascetic duties of the cloister, and his thoughts turned from 
the business of this world to that beyond the grave. How« 
ever gratifying the distinguished honor conferred on him 
might be to his personal feelings, he might naturally hes- 
itate to exchange the calm, sequestered way of life, to 
which he had voluntarily devoted himself, for the turmoil 
and vexations of the world* 

But, although Ximenes showed no craving for power, it 
must be confessed he was by no means diffident in the use 
of it. One of the very first acts of his administration is 
too characteristic to be omitted. The government of Ga- 
zorla, the most considerable place in the gift of the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, had been intrusted by the grand cardinal 
to his younger brother Don Pedro Hurtado de Mendoza. 
The friends of this nobleman applied to Ximenes to con- 
firm the appointment, reminding him at the same time of 
his own obligations to the cardinal, and enforcing their 
petition by the recommendation which they had obtained 
from the queen. This was not the way to approach Xime- 
nes, who was jealous of any improper influence over his 
own judgment, and, above all, of the too easy abuse of the 
royal favor. He was determined, in the outset, effectually 
to discourage all such applications ; and he declared, that 
the sovereigns might send him back to the cloister again, 
but that no personal considerations should ever operate 
with him in distributing the honors of the church.” The 
applicants, nettled at this response, returned to the queen, 
complaining in the bitterest terms of the arrogance and 
ingratitude of the new primate. Isabella, however, evinced 
no symptoms of disapprobation, not altogether displeased, 
perhaps, with the honest independence of her minister ; at 
any rate, she took no further notice of the afikir.** 

* Gomez, De Bebus Gestu^ foL IL 
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Some time after, the archbishop encountered Mendoza in 
one of the avenues of the palace, and, as the latter was 
turning off to avoid the meeting, he saluted him with the 
title of adelantado of Gazorla. Mendoza stared with aston- 
ishment at the prelate, who repeated the salutation, assur- 
ing him, that, now he was at full liberty to consult bis 
own judgment, without the suspicion of any sinister influ- 
ence, be was happy to restore him to a station, for which he 
had shown himself well qualified.” It is scarcely necessary 
to say, that Ximenes was not importuned after this with 
solicitations for office. Indeed, all personal application he 
affected to regard as of itself sufficient ground for a denial, 
since it indicated *'the want either of merit or of humility 
in the applicant.” * 

After his elevation to the primacy, he retained the same * 
simple and austere manners as before, dispensing his large 
revenues in public and private charities, but regulating his 
domestic expenditure with the severest economy,*® until he 
was admonished by the Holy See to adopt a state more 
consonant with the dignity of his office, if he would not 
disparage it in popular estimation. In obedience to this, 
he so far changed his habits, as to display the usual mag- 
nificence of his predecessors, in all that met the public 
eye, — ^his general style of living, equipage, and the num- 
ber and pomp of his retainers; but he relaxed nothing 
of his own personal mortifications. He maintained the 
same abstemious diet, amidst all the luxuries of his 
table. Under his robes of silk or costly furs he wore the 
coarse frock of St. Francis, which he used to mend with 
his own hands. He used no linen about his person or bed ; 

• Ibid,, ubi supra.— Bobles, Vida de Ximenes, cap. 18, 14. 

^ He kept .five or six friara of his order,” says Gonsalo de 
Oviedo, **in his paleoe with him, and as many asses in his sta- 
bles ; but tl)e latter all grew sleek and &t, for the archbishop would 
not ride himself, nor allow his brethren to ride either.” Qoincua-' 
genaa, MS. 
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and he slept on a miserable pallet like that used by the 
monks of his fraternity, and so oontriyed as to be con- 
cealed from observation under the luxurious couch in 
vhich be affected to repoea” 

As soon as Ximenes entered on the duties of his office, 
he bent all the energies of his mind to the consummation 
of the schemes of reform which his royal mistress, as well 
as himself, had so much at heart. His attention was par- 
ticularly directed to the clergy of his diocese, who had 
widely departed from the rule of St. Augustine, by which 
they were bound. His attempts at reform, however, excited 
such a lively dissatisfaction in this reverend body, that they 
determined to send one of their own number to Rome, to 
prefer their complaints against the archbishop at the papal 
court." 

The person selected for this delicate mission was a shrewd 
and intelligent canon by the name of Albomoz. It could 
not be conducted so privately as to escape the knowledge 
of Ximenes. He was no sooner acquainted with it, than 
he despatched an <^cer to the coast, with orders to arrest 
the emissary. In case he had already embarked, the officer 

Suma de la Vida de Cisneros, MS.— Quintanilla, Archetype, lib. 
2, cap. 8, 9. — Gomes, de Rebus Gestis, fol. 12. — Oviedo, Qiiincuage- 
nas, MS. — Robles, Vida de Ximenes, cap. 13. 

He commonly slept in bis Frandscan habit Of oonrse his tdlet 
took no long time. On one oocadon, as be was travelling, and np as 
usual long before dawn, he urged his muleteer to dress himself 
quickly; at which the latter irreverently exclaimed, ^Cuerpo de 
Dios I does your holiness think 1 have nothing more to do, than to 
shake myself like a wet spaniel, and tighten my oord a little f’ 
Quintanilla, Archetype, ubi supra. 

" Gkmies de Rebus Gestis, fol. 16. 

The Venedan minister Navagiero, noticing the condition of the 
canons of Toledo, some few years later, celebrates them, as ^ lording 
it above all oChem in their own dty, being esftedal htTorites with the 
ladies, dwelliiig in stately mansions, passing, in short, the mostagree- 
able lives in the world, without any one to trocdile them." Viaggio^^ 
hd. 9. 
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was authorized to fit out a fieuBt tfuling vezBel, so aa to readi 
Italy, if pOBsible, before him. He was at the same time 
fortified with despatches from the sovereigns to the Span- 
ish minister, Garcilasso de la Vega, to be delivered imme* 
diately on his arrival 

The affiur turned out as had been foreseen. On arriving 
at the port, the officer found the bird had flown. He fol- 
lowed, however, without delay, and had the good fortune 
to reach Ostia several days before him. He forwarded his 
instructions at once to the Spanish minister, who in pursu- 
ance of them caused Albomoz to be arrested the moment 
be set foot on shore, and sent him back as a prisoner of 
state to Spain; where a close confinement for two and 
twenty mouths admonished the worthy canon of the inex- 
pediency of thwarting the plans of Ximenes.** 

His attempts at innovation among the regular clergy of 
his own order were encountered with more serious opposi- 
tion. The reform fell most heavily on the Franciscans, 
who were interdicted by their rules from holding property, 
whether aa a community, or as individuals; while the 
members of other fraternities found some compensation 
for the surrender of their private fortunes, in the conse- 
quent augmentation of those of their fraternity. There 
was no one of the religious orders, therefore, in which the 
archbishop experienced such a dogged resistance to bis 
plans, as in his own. More than a thousand friars, accord- 
ing to some accounts, quitted the country and passed over 
to Barbary, preferring rather to live with the infidel, than 
conform to the strict letter of their founder’s rules.** 

•• Gbmez, De Bebiis Gestis, fol. 17. 

Quintanilla, Archetypo, pp. 22, 28. — Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist, tom. vi. p. 201 . — Zurita, Hist, del Bey Hernando, lib. 3, cap. 
16. 

One aoooont represents the migration as bring to Italy and other 
Christian countries, where the oonrentnal order was protected; 
v^hleh would seem Uie most probable^ though not the beri autbenti- 
eried, statement of tlie two. 
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Tbe diffieultieB the reibnn were perhape aagnsented 
by the mode in which it was conducted. Isabella^ indeedt 
mei all gentleness and persuasion but Ximenee carried 
measures with a high and inexorable hand. He was 
naturally of an austere and arbitrary temper, and the 
severe training which he had undergone made him less 
charitable for the lapses of others; especially of those^ 
who, like himself, had voluntarily incurred the obligations 
of monastic rule. He was conscious of the rectitude of his 
intentions ; and, as he identified his own interests with those 
of the church, he regarded all opposition to himself as an 
offence against religion, warranting the most peremptory 
exertion of power. 

The clamor raised against his proceedings became at 
length so alarming, that the general of the Franciscans, 
who resided at Rome, determined to anticipate the regular 
period of his visit to Castile for inspecting the affairs of the 
order. As he was himself a conventual, his prejudices were 
of course all enlisted against the measures of reform ; and 
he came over fully resolved to compel Ximenes to aban- 
don it altogether, or to undermine, if possible, his credit 
and influence at court. But this fonctionary bad neither 
the talent nor temper requisite for so arduous an under- 
taking. 

He had not been long in Castile before be was convinced 
that all his own power, as head of the order, would be 
incompetent to protect it against the bold innovations of 
his provincial, while supported by royal authority. He 
demanded, therefore, an audience of the queen, in which 
he declared his sentiments with very little reserve. He 

* * **Trataba las tnonjas,” say Biol, ** con mi aarado y amor tan oari- 
fioso, qua las robaba Im oorasones, y hedia doefin de ellas, las per- 
sitadia oon soavidad y eficada i qne votasen claosura. Y as cosa ad- 

mirabla^ qua raro fiia al oonTanto donda antr6 asta celabra bardna, 
donda no lograse an el propio dia al efacto de so santo dasao.’’ 
format apod Semanario Erodito, tom. iiL p. IKl 
Voi.. U.— 
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tepreBBed his astonishment that she should have selected 
an individual for the highest dignity in the church, who 
was destitute of nearly every qualification, even that of 
birth ; whose sanctity was a mere cloak to cover his arabi* 
tion; whose morose and melancholy temper made him 
an enemy not only of the elegances, but the common 
courtesies of life ; and whose rude manners were not com- 
pensated by any tincture of liberal learning. He deplored 
the magnitude of the evil, which his intemperate measures 
had brought on the church, but which it was, perhaps, 
not yet too late to rectify ; and he concluded by admon* 
ishing her, that, if she valued her own fame, or the 
interests of her soul, she would compel this man of 
yesterday to abdicate the office, for which he had proved 
himself so incompetent, and return to his original ob- 
scurity I 

The queen, who listened to this violent harangue with an 
indignation, that prompted her more than once to order 
the speaker fix>m her presence, put a restraint on her feel- 
ings, and patiently waited to the end. When he had 
finished, she calmly asked him, ** If he was in his senses, and 
knew whom he was thus addressing?” “ Yes,” replied the 
enraged friar, "I am in my senses, and know very well 
whom I am speaking to ; — ^the queen of Castile, a mere 
handful of dust, like myself 1” With these words, he 
rushed out of the apartment, shutting the door after him 
with furious violence.* 

8uch impotent bursts of passion could, of course, have no 
power to turn the queen fit>m her purpose. The general, 
however, on his return to Italy, had snfiScient address to 
obtain authority from His Holiness to send a commission 
of conventuals to Castile, who should be associated with 
Ximenes in the management of the reform. These 

* fiaddor. Hist de Xinosn^^ pp. Sfi, 58. — Gkanei, De B^mis Ges- 
tis, fol. 14— ^rita, Hkt del Bey Hernando^ lib. 8^ 14— Bofale% 
Vida de Ximenes, 18. 
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indhiduals soon found themselves mere ciphers; and, 
highly offended at the little account which the arch- 
bishop made of their authority, they preferred such com- 
plaints of his proceedings to the pontifical court, that Alex- 
ander the Sixth was induced, with the advice of the college 
of cardinals, to issue a brief, November 9th, 1496, peremp- 
torily inhibiting the sovereigns from proceeding further in 
the afiair, until it had been regularly submitted for examina- 
tion to the head of the church.*^ 

Isabella, on receiving this unwelcome mandate, instantly 
sent it to Ximenes. The spirit of the latter, however, rose 
in proportion to tiie obstacles it had to encounter. He 
sought only to rally the queen's courage, beseeching her 
not to faint in the good work, now that it was so far 
advanced, and assuring her that it was already attended 
with such beneficent fruits, as could not fail to secure the 
protection of Heaven. Isabella, every act of whose admin- 
istration may be said to have had reference, more or less 
remote, to the interests of religion, was as little likely as 
himself to falter in a matter which proposed these interests 
as its direct and only object. She assured her minister that 
she would support him in all that was practicable ; and she 
lost no time in presenting the afiair, through her agents, in 
such a light to the court of Rome, as might work a more 
favorable disposition in it. In this she succeeded, though 
not till after multiplied delays and embarrassments ; and 
such ample powers were conceded to Ximenes, in conjunc- 
tion with the apostolic nuncio, as enabled him to consummate 
his grand scheme of reform, in defiance of all the efforts of 
his enemies.** 

The reformation thus introduced extended to the re- 

** Gomes, De Rebus Gestis, foL 23.— Quintanilla, Archetype, lib, 1, 
eap. 11. 

** Quintanilla, Arohetypo, lib. 1, cap. 13-14.— Biol diseuMes the 
various monastic reforms effected by Ximenes, in his Memorial to 
Philip V., spud Semanario Erudito, tom. iii. pp. 192-110. 
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ligiouB institutions of every order equally with his own. 
It was most searching in its operation, reaching eventually 
to the moral conduct of the subjects of it, no less than the 
mere points of monastic discipline. As regards the latter, 
it may be thought of doubtful benefit to have enforced the 
rigid interpretation of a rule, founded on the melancholy 
principle, that the amount of happiness in the next world 
is to be regulated by that of self-inflicted suffering in this. 
But it should be remembered, that, however objectionable 
such a rule may be in itself, yet, where it is voluntarily 
assumed as an imperative moral obligation, it cannot be 
disregarded without throwing down the barrier to un- 
bounded license ; and that the reassertion of it, under these 
circumstances, must be a necessary preliminary to any 
efiectual reform of morals. 

The beneficial changes wrought in this latter particular, 
which Isabella had far more at heart than any exterior 
forms of discipline, are the theme of unqualified panegyric 
with her contemporaries." The Spanish clergy, as I have 
before had occasion to remark, were early noted for their 
dissolute way of life, which, to a certain extent, seemed to 
be countenanced by the law itself." This laxity of morals 
was carried to a most lamentable extent under the last 

**L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, foL 165. — Bemaldes, Keyes 
Cat61icos, MS., cap. 201. — et al. 

^ The practice of ooacnbinnge by the clergy was fully recognised, 
and the ancient /ttSTM of Castile permitted their issue to inherit the 
estates of such parents as died intestate (See Mnrina, Ensayo 
HistCrioo-Crftico sobre la Antigua Legisladon de CSstillaj (Madrid, 
1808,) p. 184.) The effrontery of these legalised strumpets, barraga^ 
nos, as they were called, was at length so intolerable ss to call for 
repeated laws, regulating their apparel, and prescribing a badge for 
distinguishing them from honest women. (Sempere, Hist, dd Luxo, 
tom. i. pp. 1^169.) Spain is probably the only country in Chris- 
tendom, where ooncobinage was ever sanctioned by law ; a drcnm- 
stanosj^btlesB impatable, in some measure, to the iniuenos the 
Hahometank 
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reign, when all orders of ecclesiastics, irfaether regular or 
secular, infected probably by the corrupt example of the 
court, are represented (we may hope it is an exaggeration) 
as wallowing in all the excesses of sloth and sensuality. 
So deplorable a pollution of the very sanctuaries of religion 
could not fail to occasion sincere regret to a pure and vir- 
tuous mind like Isabella’s. The stain had sunk too deep, 
however, to be readily purged away. Her personal ex- 
ample, indeed, and the scrupulous integrity with which she 
reserved all ecclesiastical preferment for persons of unblem- 
ished piety, contributed greatly to bring about an amelior- 
ation in the morals of the secular clergy. But the secluded 
inmates of the cloister were less open to these influences ; 
and the work of reform could only be accomplished there, 
by bringing them back to a reverence for their own institu- 
tions, and by the slow operation of public opinion. 

Notwithstonding the queen's most earnest wishes, it may 
be doubted whether this would have ever been achieved 
without the co-operation of a man like Ximenes, whose 
character combined in itself all the essential elements of a 
reformer. Happily, Isabella was permitted to see before 
her death, if not the completion, at least the commence- 
ment, of a dedded amendment in the morals of the relig- 
ious orders ; an amendment, which, so far from being transi- 
tory in its character, calls forth the most emphatic eulogium 
fh>m a Castilian writer far in the following century ; who, 
while he laments their ancient laxity, boldly challenges 
comparison for the religious communities of his own coun- 
try, with those of any other, in temperance, chastity, and 
exemplary purity of life and conversation." 

" Gomes, De Bebus Gestls, fol. 23. 

The aothoritr on whom the Itieof Chidinal Ximemss nmialr resU^ 
Is AJvaro Gomes de Csstro. He was bora in the village of Eu- 
lalia, near Toledo, in 1515, and received his educadon at Alcald, 
where he drained gieat r^te for his critical aoqiialntaiioe with the 
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ftadent dunes. He wu ailerwurds made professor of the humani* 
ties in the university ; a situation which he filled with credit, but 
subsequently exchanged for the rhetorical chair in a school recently 
founded at Toledo. While thus occupied, he was chosen by the 
university of AlcalA to pay the most distinguished honor, which 
could be rendered to the memoiy of its illustrious founder, by a faith- 
ful record of his extraordinary life. The most authentic sources of 
information were thrown open to him. He obtained an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the private life of the cardinal, from three of his 
principal domestics, who furnished abundance of reminiscences from 
personal observation, while the archives of the university supplied 
a mass of documents relating to the public services of its patron. 
From these and similar materials. Gomes prepared his biography, 
after many yean of patient labor. The work fully answered public 
expectation ; and its merits are such as to lead the learned Nic. 
Antonio to express a doubt, whether anything more excellent or 
perfect in its way could be achieved; **quo opere in eogenere an 
prsestantius quidquam aut perfectius, esse possit, non immerito ssepe 
dubitavi.” (Bibliotheca Nova, tom. i. p. 59.) The encomium may 
be thought somewhat excessive ; but it cannot be denied, that the 
narrative is written in an easy and natural manner, with fidelity 
and accuracy, with commendable liberality of opinion, though with 
a judgment sometimes warped into an undue estimate of the qual- 
ities of his hero. It is distinguished, moreover, by such beauty and 
correctness of Latinity, as have made it a text-book in many of the 
schools and colleges of the Peninsula. Tiie first edition, being that 
used in the present work, was published at Alcalfi, in 1569. It 
has since been reprinted twice in Germany, and perhaps elsewhere. 
Chnnes was busily occupied with other literary lucubrations dur^ 
ing the remainder of his life, and published several works in 
Latin prose and verse, both of which he wrote with ease and ele- 
gance. He died of a catarrh, in 1580, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, leaving behind him a reputation for disinterestedness and 
virtue, which is sufiidently commemorated in two lines of his 
epitaph ; 

** Nemini unquam sciens nocul, 

Prodesoe quam pluribua ouraTi*’ 

The worit of Gomes has furnished the basis for sll those biogra- 
phies of Ximenes which have since appeared in Spain. The most 
important of Uiese, probably, is Quintanilla’s; which, with little 
merit of selecticm or arrangement, presents a copious mass of de- 
laihs ^rawA from cfvery quarter whence his patient industry could 
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gl«sa them. lU eathor was a Franctscan, and employed in pro* 
coring the beatification of Cardinal Ximenes by the oourt of Borne ; 
a circumstance which probably disposed him to easier faith in the 
marvelloua of his story, than must of his readers will be ready to give. 
The work was published at Palermo in 1653. 

In addition to these authorities 1 have availed myself of a curious 
old manuscript, presented to me by Mr. O. Rich, entitled **Suma de 
la Vida del R. S. Cardenal Don Fr. Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros.’’ 
It was written within half a oentury after the cardinars death, by 
’’ un criado de la casa de CorufUu” The original, in ** very ancient 
letter,” was extant in the archives of that noble house in Quintanilla’s 
time, and is often cited by him. (Archetype, apend., p. 77.) Its 
author evidently had access to those contemporary notices, some of 
which fiimished the basis of Castro's narrative, from which, indeed, 
it exhibits no matorini discrepancy. 

The extraordinary character of Ximenes has naturally attracted 
the attention of foreign writers, and especially the French, who have 
produced repeated biographies of him. The most eminent of these 
is by F15chier, the eloquent bishop of Nismes. It is written with 
the simple elegance and perspicuity, which charaoterise his other 
compositions; and in the general tone of its sentiments, on all 
matters both of church and state, is quite as orthodox as the most 
bigoted admirer of the cardinal could desire. Another life, by Maiv 
soilier, has obtained a very undeserved repute. The author, not 
content with the extraordinary qualiUes really appertaining to his 
hero, makes him out a sort universal genius, quite ricUoolotis, 
rivalling MoU5re’s Dr. Pancraoe himself. One may fi>rm some idea 
of the historian’s accuracy from the fact, that be refers the com- 
menoement and conduct of the war of Granada chiefly to the counsels 
of Ximenes, who, as we have seen, was not even introduced at court 
till after the dose of the war. Marsoliier reckoned largely on the 
ignorance and gullibUUy of his readers. The event {nroved he was 
not mistaken. 
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XIMENE8 IN QBANADA.— PEBSBCUnON, INSURRECTION, 
AND CONVERSION OF THE MOORS. 

1499-1500. 

Timiiqail Stole of Gnuiada.— Mild Policy of TelaTenu— C3ei^ Du- 
satitfied with it — Violeut Measures of Ximenes. — His Fanatidfun. 
— Its MisehieTOds Effects. — Imiarrection in Qranada. — ^Tranquil- 
lity Restored. — Baptism of U&e Inhabitants. 

Moba.1. energy, or constancy of purpose, seems to be less 
jnroperly an independent power of the mind than a mode 
of action, by which its various powers operate with effect. 
But, however this may be, it enters more largely, perhaps, 
than mere talent, as commonly understood, into the forma* 
tion of what is called character, and is often confounded by 
the vulgar with talent of the highest order. In the ordi- 
nary conoems of life, indeed, it is more serviceable than 
brilliant parts ; while, in the more important, these latter 
are of little wdght without it, evaporating only in brief 
and barren flashes, which may dazzle the eye by their 
splendor, but pass away and are forgotten. 

The importance of moral energy is felt not only, where 
it would be expected, in the conoems of active life, but in 
those more exclusively of an intellectual character, in de- 
liberative assemblies, for example, where talent, as usually 
understood, might be supposed to assert an absolute su- 
premacy, but where it is invariably made to bend to the 
controllmg influence of this principle. Ko man destitute 
of it can be the leader ot a party ; while there are few 
leaden, probdbly, who do number in their ranks minds 

m 
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from wliidi they would be compelled to shrink in a contest 
for purely intellectual preeminence. 

Ihis energy of purpose presents itself in a yet more im- 
posing form when stimulated by some intense passion, as 
ambition, or the nobler principle of patriotism or religion ; 
when the soul, spuming vulgar considerations of interest, 
is ready to do and to dare all for conscienoe’ sake ; when, 
insensible alike to all that this world can give or take 
away, it loosens itself from the gross ties which bind it to 
earth, and, however humble its powers in every other point 
of view, attains a grandeur and elevation, which genius, 
alone, however gifted, can never reach. 

But it is when associated with exalted genius, and under 
the action of the potent principles above mentioned, that 
this moral energy conveys an image of power, which ap- 
proaches, nearer than anything else on earth, to that of a 
divine intelligence. It is, indeed, such agents that Prov- 
idence selects for the accomplishment of those great revolu- 
tions, by which the world is shaken to its foundations, new 
and more beautiful systems created, and the human mind 
carried forward at a single stride, in the career of improve- 
ment, further than it had advanced for centuries. It must, 
indeed, be confessed, that this powerful agency is sometimes 
for evil, as well as for good. It is this same impulse, which 
spurs guilty Ambition along his bloody track, and which 
arms the hand of the patriot sternly to resist him ; which 
glows with holy fervor in the bosom of the martyr, and 
which lights up the fires of persecution, by which he is to 
win his crown of glory. The direction of the impulse, dif- 
fering in the same individual under different circumstances, 
can alone determine whether he shall be the scourge or the 
benefisictor of his species. 

These refiecdons have hem suggested by the character of 
the extraordinary person brou^t forward in the preceding 
chapter, Ximmies de Cisneros, and the new and less 
advantageous aifect, in which he must now i^qpear to 
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the reader. Inflexible oon^ancj of purpose formed, perw 
baps, the most prominent trait of bis remarkable character. 
What direction it might have received under other circum- 
stances it is impossible to say. It would be no great stretch 
of fancy to imagine, that the unyielding spirit, which in its 
early days could voluntarily endure years of imprisonment, 
rather than submit to an act of ecclesiastical oppression, 
might under similar influences have been aroused, like 
Luther’s, to shake down the ancient pillars of Catholicism, 
instead of lending all its strength to uphold them. The 
latter position, however, would seem better assimilated to 
the constitution of his mind, whose sombre enthusiasm 
naturally prepared him for the vague and mysterious in 
the Romish faith, as his inflexible temper did for its bold 
and arrogant dogmas. At any rate, it was to this cause 
he devoted the whole strength of his talents and command- 
ing energies. 

We have seen, in the preceding chapter, with what 
promptness he entered on the reform of religious discipline, 
as soon as he came into office, and with what pertinacity he 
pursued it, in contempt of all personal interest and popu- 
larity. We are now to see him with similar zeal devoting 
himself to the extirpation of heresy; with contempt not 
merely of personal consequences, but also of the most 
obvious principles of good faith and national honor. 

Nearly eight years had elapsed since the conquest of 
Granada, and the subjugated kingdom continued to repose 
in peaceful security under the shadow of the treaty, 
which guaranteed the unmolested enjoyment of its ancient 
laws and religion. This unbroken continuance of public 
tranquillity, especially difficult to be maintained among 
the jarring elements of the capital, whose motley popula- 
tion of Moors, ren^iadee, and Christians suggested per- 
petual points of collision, must be chiefly referred to the 
discreet and temperate conduit dT the two individuals whom 
iBabaUa had charged vdth the civil and ecclesiastical 
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gOYernmeiii. Theee were Mendoza, count of T^diUa, and 
Talavera, archbishop of Granada. 

The fgrmer, the brightest ornament of his illustrious 
house, has been before made known to the reader by his 
various important services, both military and diplomatic. 
Immediately after the conquest of Granada he was made 
alcayde and captain general of the kingdom, a post for 
which he was every way qualified by his prudence, firmness, 
enlightened views, and long experience.' 

The latter personage, of more humble extraction,’ was 
Fray Fernando de Talavera, a Hieronymite monk, who, 
having been twenty years prior of the monastery of Santa 
Maria del Prado, near Valladolid, was made confessor of 
Queen Isabella, and afterwards of the king. This situation 
necessarily gave him considerable influence in all public 
measures. If the keeping of the royal conscience could be 
safely intrusted to any one, it might certainly be to this 
estimable prelate, equally distinguished for his learning, 
amiable manners, and unblemished piety ; and, if his cha- 
racter was somewhat tainted with bigotry, it was in so mild 
a form, so far tempered by the natural benevolence of his 
disposition, as to make a favorable contrast to the dominant 
spirit of the time.* 

^ ** Hombre,” says his son, the historiau, of him, " de prudenda en 
negodos graves, de sDimo firme, asegurado oon luenga experienda 
de rencnentros i battalias ganadas.” (Guerra de Granada, lib. 1, p. 
9.) Oviedo dwells with suffident amplification on the penosal hhh 
tory and merits of this distinguished individual, in his garrulous 
reminiscences. Quincuagenas, MS., bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 28. 

’ Oviedo, at least, emu find no b^ter pedigree for him, than that 
of Adam. ** Quanto i su linage 41 fu4 del linage de todos los hu- 
manoB 6 de aqoel barro y suboesion de Adan.” (Quincuagenas, MS. 
dial, de Talavera.) It is a veiy hard case, when a Castilian cannot 
make out a better genealogy for his heia 

^ Pedraxa, Antiguedad de Granada, lib. cap 10. — ^Marmol, Be- 
belioD de Mmisoos^ lib. 1, cap 21. 

Talavera’a oorrespondeooe with the queen, published in varioiis 
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After the conquest, be exchanged the bushopric of Aviln 
for the archiepiscopal see of Granada. Notwithstanding 
the wishes of the sovereigns, he refused to accept any 
increase of emolument in this new and more exalted station. 
His revenues, indeed, which amounted to two millions of 
maravedies annually, were somewhat less than he before 
enjoyed.^ The greater part of this sum he liberally ex- 
pended on public improvements and works of charity; 
objects, which, to their credit be it spoken, have rarely 
failed to engage a large share of the attention and resources 
of the higher Spanish clergy.* 

The subject which pressed most seriously on the mind of 
the good archbishop, was the conversion of the Moors, 
whose spiritual blindness he regarded with feelings of 
tenderness and charity, very different from those enter- 
tained by most of his reverend brethren. He proposed to 
accomplish this by the roost rational method possible. 
Though late in life, he set about learning Arabic, that 

works, but most correctly, probably, in the sixth volume of the 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, (Ilust 13,) is not calculated to raise his 
reputation. His letters are little else than homilies on the love of 
company, dancing, and the like heinous offences. The whole 
savors more of the sharp twang of Puritanism than that of the 
Eoman Catholic school. But bigotry is neutral ground, on which 
the most oj^Msite sects may meet 
* Pedrasa, Antiguedad de Qranada, lib. 3, cap. 10.>-Marmol, lib. 
1, cap. 21. 

Equivalent to 56,000 dollars of the presmit day ; a snin which Pe- 
draza makes do quite as hard duty, according to its magnitude, as the 
500 pounds of Pope’s Man of Bern 
^ Pedrasa, ubi supra.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS., dial, de Tala- 
vera. 

The worthy archbishop’s benefactions m some occasions were of 
rathm* an extraordinary diaracter. "Pidiendole limosna,” says 
Pedrasa, ^ una mngw que no tenia camisa, se entr6 en nna casa, y se 
desnudO la suya y se la dio; diaiendo coa saa Pedro^ No tengo oro 
ni plata que dar^ doyte lo que tengo.’’ Antiguedad de Granqda, 
lib. 3^ cap. 10» 
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he might communicate with the Mom in their own lan« 
guage, and commanded his clergy to do the same.* He 
caused an Arabic vocabulary, grammar, and catechism to 
be compiled ; and a version in the same tongue to be made 
of the liturgy, comprehending the selections from the 
Gospels ; and proposed to extend this at some future time 
to the whole b<^y of the Scriptures.^ Thus unsealing the 
sacred oracles which had been hitherto shut out from their* 
sight, he opened to them the only true sources of Christian 
knowledge ; and, by endeavoring to effect their conversion 
through the medium of their understandings, instead of 
seducing their imaginations with a vain show of ostentatious 
ceremonies, proposed the only method by which conversion 
could be sincere and permanent. 

These wise and benevolent measures of the good prelate, 
recommended, as they were, by the most exemplary purity 
of life, acquired him great authority among the Moors, 
who, estimating the value of the doctrine by its fruits, 
were well inclined to listen to it, and numbers were daily 
added to the church.* 

The progress of proselytism, however, was necessarily 
slow and painful among a people reared from the cradle, 
not merely in antipathy to, but abhorrence of, Christianity ; 

* Marmol, B^lion de Morisoos, lib. 1, cap. 21.— Pedrasa, Anti« 
gnedad de Granada, abi supra. 

’ FiSchier, Hist de XimenSs, p. 17. — Quintanilla, Arcbety}K>^ lib. 
2, cap. 2. — Gomez, De Eebos Ge^s, fol. 32. — Oviedo, Quincuag en aa, 
MS. 

These tracts were published at Granada, in 1505, in the European 
character, being the first books ever printed in the Arabic language^ 
aocofding to Dr. M’Crie, (Reformation in Spain, p. 70,) who cites 
Schnurrer, Bibl. Aralnca, pp. 16-18. 

* Bleda, CorOnica, lib. 5, cap. 23. — ^Pedrasa, Antignedad de Gra- 
nada, lib. 3, cap. 10.— Marmol, Bebelion de Morisoos, lib. 1, cap. 21. 
—Gomes, 1^ Rebus Gestis^ fol. 29. — Hada lo que predioalM, i piw» 
dio6 lo que hiao,” says Oviedo of the archbishop, briefly, "S as! fnd 
mticho provecboso 4 util en aqoella ciudad para la converiioo de Urn 
Mora.” Quincuagenas, MS, 
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who were severed from the Christian community by strong 
dissimilarity of language, habits, and institutions ; and now 
indissolubly knit together by a common sense of national 
misfortune. Many of the more zealous clergy and relig- 
ious persons, conceiving, indeed, this barrier altogether 
insurmountable, were desirous of seeing it swept away at 
once by the strong arm of power. They represented to 
the sovereigns, that it seemed like insensibility to the good- 
ness of Providence, which bad delivered the infidels into 
their hands, to allow them any longer to usurp the fair 
inheritance of the Christians, and that the whole of the 
stiff-necked race of Mahomet might justly be required to 
submit without exception to instant baptism, or to sell their 
estates and remove to Africa. This, they maintained, could 
be scarcely regarded as an infringement of the treaty, since 
the Moors would be so great gainers on the score of their 
eternal salvation ; to say nothing of the indispensableness 
of such a measure to the permanent tranquillity and secur- 
ity of the kingdom ! * 

But these considerations, just and holy as they were,” 
to borrow the words of a devout Spaniard,'® fisiled to con- 
vince the sovereigns, who resolved to abide by their royal 
word, and to trust to the conciliatory measures now in 
progress, and a longer and more intimate intercourse with 
the Christians, as the only legitimate means for accomplish- 
ing their object. Accordingly, we find the various public 
ordinances, as low down as 1499, recognizing this principle, 
by the respect which they show for the most trivial usages 
of the Moors," and by their sanctioning no other stimulant 
to conversion than the amelioration of their condition." 

* Marniol, Bebelion de Morisoos, lib. 1, cap. 23. 

" Ibid., ubi supra, 

" In the pragm&tiea dated Granada, October 30tb, 1499, prohibit- 
ing silk apparel of any description, an exception was made in &vor 
of the Moors, whose robes were usually of that material, among the 
irealthier classes. Pragmiticas del Beyno, fol. 120. 

" Another law, October 31st, 1499, provided against the dishi* 
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Among those in fiivor of more active measures was 
Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo. Having followed the 
court to Granada in the autumn of 1499» he took the 
occasion to communicate his views to Talavera, the arch* 
bishop, requesting leave at the same time to participate 
with him in his labor of love ; to which the latter, willing 
to strengthen himself by so efficient an ally, modestly 
assented. Ferdinand and Isabella soon after removed to 
Seville ; but, before their departure, enjoined on the prel- 
ates to observe the temperate policy hitherto pursued, and 
to beware of giving any occasion for discontent to the 
Moors.” 

No sooner had the sovereigns left the city, than Ximenes 
invited some of the leading alfaquieSy or Mussulman doc- 
tors, to a conference, in which he expounded, with all the 
eloquence at his command, the true foundations of the 
Christian faith, and the errors of their own ; and, that his 
teaching might be the more palatable, enforced it by lib- 
eral presents, consisting meetly of rich and costly articles 

heritance of MooriHh childien who had embraced Christianity, and 
fiecnred, moreover, to the female converts a portion of the property 
which had fallen to the state on the conquest of Granada. (Prag- 
m&ticas del Reyoo, fol. 5.) Llorente has reported this pragmatic 
with some inaccuracy. Hist de ITnquisition, tom. i. p. 334. 

Bleda, Oorbnica, lib. 6, cap. 23. — Gomes, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 
29. —Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 2, p. 64.-— ^ums de la Vida de 
Cisneros, MS. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, according to Ferreras, took counsel of 
sundry learned theologians and jurists, whether they could lawfully 
compel the Mahometans to become Christians, notwithstanding the 
treaty, which guaranteed to them the exercise of their religion. 
Alter repeated conferences of this erudite body, “ il fut d^cidd,” says 
the historian, **qu'on solliciteroit la conversion des Mahometans de 
la Ville et da Royaume de Grenade, en ordonnant It ceux qui ne 
voiidroient pas embra8>«er la religicm Ohrdtienne, de vendre leurs 
biens et de sortir dn royaume." (Hist d’Espegne, tom. viii. p. 194.) 
finch was the idea of iolieitation entertained by these reverend cssti- 
ists 1 The story, however, wants a better voueb^ than Ferretis. 
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of dress, of which the Moors were at all times exceedingly 
fond. This policy he pursued for some time, till the effect 
became vbible. Whether the preaching or presents of the 
archbishop had most weight, does not appear.'^ It is prob- 
able, however, that the Moorish doctors found conversion 
a much more pleasant and profitable business than they 
had anticipated ; for they one after another declared their 
conviction of their errors, and their willingness to receive 
baptism. The example of these learned persons was soon 
followed by great numbers of their illiterate disciples, inso- 
much that no leas than four thousand are said to have pre- 
sented themselves in one day for baptism ; and Ximenes, 
unable to administer the rite to each individually, was 
obliged to adopt the expedient ftimiliar to the Christian 
missionaries, of christening them en masse by aspersion; 
scattering the consecrated drops from a mop, or hyssop, as 
it was called, which he twirled over the heads of the mul- 
titude.*® 

So far all went on prosperously ; and the eloquence and 
largesses of the archbishop, which latter he lavished so 
freely as to encumber his revenues for several years to 
come, brought crowds of proseljrtes to the Christian fold.*® 
There were some, indeed, among the Mahometans, who 
regarded these proceedings as repugnant, if not to the let- 
ter, at least to the spirit of the original treaty of capitula- 
tion ; which seemed intended to provide, not only against 

The honest Bdi>le8 appears to be of the latter opinion. ^ Alfin,** 
says he, with ^ con halagos, dadivas, y caricias, los truzo a 

oofiocimieoto del verdadero Dios.’* Vida de Ximenes, p. 100. 

^Robles, Vida de Ximenes, cap. 14. — Marmol, Bebelion de 
MoriscoB, lib. 1, cap. 24.— Gomes, De Bebos GMis, fol. — Soma 
dels Vidadea8iieroB,MS. 

*®Boble8, Vkb de Ximenes, cap. 14— Quintanilla, Archetype^ 
IdL 55.— The sound of bella, so oamoal to Mahom^an ears, pealing 
day and night ftom the newly consecrated mosques, gidned Ximenes 
the appelladon ei oJfaqsi &n^Mnero from the Granadines. Soma de 
la de Cisneros, HS. 
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the raiployment of foroe» but of any utidue faioetitive to 
convereioD.^^ Several of the more sturdy, iudodiiig eome 
of the principal citisens, exerted their efforts to stay the 
tide of defection, which threatened soon to swalbw up the 
whole population of the city. But Ximenes, whose seal 
had mounted up to fever heat in the excitement of success, 
was not to be cooled by any opposition, however formid- 
able ; and if he had hitherto respected the letter of the 
treaty, he now showed himself to be prepared to trample 
on letter and spirit indifferently, when they crossed bis 
designs. 

Among those most active in the opposition was a noble 
Moor named Zegri, well skilled in the learning of his coun- 
trymen, with whom he had great consideration. Ximenes 
having exhausted all his usual artillery of arguments and 
presents on this obdurate infidel, had him taken into custody 
by one of his officers named Leon, ** a lion,” says a pun- 
ning historian, ^^by nature as well as by name,”** and 
commanded the latter to take such measures with his pris- 
oner, as would clear the film fh>m his eyes. This fiiithful 
functionary executed his orders so effectually, that, after a 
few days of fasting, fetters, and imprisonment, he was able 
to present his charge to his employer, penitent to all out- 
ward appearance, and with an humble mien strongly con- 

Marmol, Rebelion de Morisoos, lib. 1, cap. 25. 

Take for example the following provisions in the treaty. ^Qne 
si algnn Moro tuviere alguna renegada per mnger, no seri apre- 
miada i ser Christiana contra su voluntad, sino qtie seHl interrogada, 
en presencia de ChristianoB y de Moroe, y se signiri su voluntad ; y 
lo mesmo se entenderft con los nifios y niSas nacidos de Christiana y 
Moro. Qne ningnn Moro ni Mora serin apremiados i eer Chris- 
tianos contra sn voluntad ; y que ai alguna donorila, 6 oanria, 6 
viuda, por rason de algunos amores se quisiere tomar Chriadana, 
tampoco seri reoebida, hasta ser interrogada.** Hie whole trsaly 
is given in esfraso by Mannol, and by no other anther that I have 
seen. 

^ Gomes, De Rebus Gestis, lib. 1, ft>l. 29» 

V<«.. IL— 24 
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tmting with bit former proud axid lo% bearing. After 
tbe moit respectful obeitanoe to the archbishop, Zegri in- 
formed him, that on the preceding night he had had a 
revelation from Allah, who had condescended to show him 
the error of his ways, and commanded him to receive 
instant baptism ; ” at the same time, pointing to his jailer, 
he “jocularly ” remarked, “Your reverence has only to 
turn this lion of yours loose among the people, and my 
word for it, there will not be a Mussulman left many days 
within the walls of Granada.” “Thus,” exclaims the 
devout Ferreras, “ did Providence avail itself of the dark- 
ness of the dungeon to pour on the benighted minds of the 
infidel the light of the true faith 1 ” ^ 

The work of proselytism now went on apace ; for terror 
was added to the other stimulants. The zealous propagand- 
ist, in the mean while, flushed with success, resolved not 
only to exterminate infidelity, but the very characters in 
which its teachings were recorded. He accordingly caused 
all the Arabic manuscripts which he could procure to be 
heaped together in a common pile in one of the great 
squares of the city. The largest part were copm of the 
Koran, or works in some way or other connected with the- 
olqgy; with mauy others, however, on various scientific 
subjects. They were beautifully executed, for the most 
part, as to their cbirography, and sumptuously bound and 
decorated ; for, in all relating to the mechanical finishing, 
the Spanish Arabs excelled every people in Europe. But 
neitber splendor of outward garniture, nor intrinsic merit 

^ Bohics, Ballon de MoriscxiB, cap. 14.--8uma de la Vida de 
OisimcMi, MS.— Qomes, De Rebus Gestis^ fid. SO.— Marmol, BebeUtm 
de Moiisooi, lib. 1, cap. 2$. 

Zsgrt assoiDed the baptlnnal nasoe of the Great Caption, Gontalo 
Henamdea, whose prowess he had experienced in a pmona) rencon- 
tre in the vega Granada. Mannol, Bebelion de Morisooi^ iibi 
supra.— Soma de la Vida de Gisneroe, MS. 

^ Hist. d'E^tague^ tom. viii. p. 19& 
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of oompotttion, could atone for the taint of heieBj in the 
eye of the stem inquisitor ; he reserved for his university 
of Alcali three hundred works, indeed, relating to medical 
science, in which the Moors were as pre-eminent in that day 
as the Europeans were deficient ; but all the rest, amount* 
ing to many thousands,’' he consigned to indiscriminate 
conflagration.” 

This melancholy auto da fe, it will be recollected, was 
celebrated, not by an unlettered barbarian, but by a culti- 
vated prelate, who was at that very time actively employ* 
ing his large revenues in the publication of the most stu* 
pendous literary work of the age, and in the endowment 
of the most learned university in Spain.” It took place, 
not in the darkness of the Middle Ages, but in the dawn 

^ According to Bobles, (Bebelion de Morisooe, p. 104,) and the 
Sums de la Vida de Cisneroe, 1,005,000; to Conde, (£1 Nubienae, 
Descripdon d’Espafla, p. 4, note,) 80,000; to Gomes and others, 
5000. There are scarcely any data for arriving at probability in 
this monstrous discrepancy. The famous library of the Ommeyades 
at Cordova was said to contain 600,000 volumes. It had long since 
been dissipated ; and no similar collection had been attempted in 
Granada, where learning was never in that palmy state which it 
reached under the Cordovan dynasty. Still, however, learned men 
were to be found there, and the Moorish metropolis would naturally 
be the depodtory of such literary treasures as had escaped the 
general shipwredt of time and accident. On the whole, the estimate 
of Cforoes would appear much too small, and that of Bobles as dis- 
proportionately exaggerated. Conde, better instructed in Arabic 
lore than any of his predecessors, may be found, perhaps, here, as 
elsewhere, the best aofliority. 

” Gomes, De Bebtis Gestis, lib. 2, fol. SO. — Marmol, Bebelion 
de Horisoos, lib. 1, cap. 26. — Bobles, Vida de Ximenes, cap. 14, — 
Suma de la Vida de Cisneros, MS.--Quintanilla, Archetypo, p. 58. 

” Yet the archbishop might find some ooootenanoe for bis fonati- 
dsm in the most polite capital of Europe, The focolty of Theol* 
pgy in Palis, eome fow yean lator, dedared **qne e’en dtait foit de 
la religion, si tm permettait Tdiiidfo du Grec et de l’H4bren ! ^ Vil^ 
tea, Essai sar I’Esimt et rinfluence de In Beformation de Luther, 
(Pan% 182(^) p. 64, note. 
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of the sixteenth century, and in the midst of an enlight- 
ened nation, deeply indebted for its own progress to these 
very stores of Arabian wisdom. It forms a counterpart to 
the imputed sacrilege of Omar,** eight centuries before, 
and shows that bigotry is the same in every &ith and 
every age. 

The mischief occasioned by this act, far from being lim- 
ited to the immediate loss, continued to be felt still more 
severely in its consequences. 8uch as could, secreted the 
manuscripts in their possession till an opportunity occurred 
for conveying them out of the country; and many thou- 
sands in this way were privately shipped over to Barbary.** 
Thus Arabian literature became rare in the libraries of the 
very country to which it was indigenous ; the Arabic schol- 
arship, once so flourishing in Spain, and that too in far less 
polished ages, gradually fell into decay from w'ant of ali- 
ment to sustain it. Such were the melancholy results of 
this literary persecution ; more mischievous, in one view, 
than even that directed against life ; for the loss of an in- 
dividual will scarcely be felt beyond his own generation, 
>hile the annihilation of a valuable work, or, in other 
words, of mind itself embodied in a permanent form, is a 
loss to all future time. 

The high hand with which Ximenes now carried meas- 
ures, excited serious alarm in many of the more discreet 
and temperate Castilians in the city. They besought him 
to use greater forbearance, remonstrating against his obvi- 

** Gibbon’s argument, if it does not shake the foundations of the 
whole story of the Alexandrian conflagration, may at least raise a 
natural skepticism as to the pretended amount and value of the 
works destroyed. 

** The learned Granadine, Leo Africanus, who emigrated to Fez 
after the fttll of the capital, notices a single oollecttoa of 3000 manu- 
scripts belonging to an individual, which he saw in Algiers, whitlier 
they had hem secretly bronght by the Moriscoes from Spain. — Conde, 
Bominamon de los Arabe^ piftioga— Casiri, Bibliotheca Esciin- 
alensis, tom. i. p. 172. 
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DUS violations of the treaty, as well as against the expe- 
diency of forced conversions, which could not, in the nature 
of things, be lasting. But the pertinacious prelate only 
replied, that, “ A tamer policy might, indeed, suit temporal 
matters, but not those in which the interests of the soul 
were at stake; that the unbeliever, if he could not be 
drawn, should be driven, into the way of salvation ; and 
that it was no time to stay the hand, when the ruins of 
Mahometanism were tottering to their foundations.” He 
accordingly went on with unflinching resolution.** 

But the patience of the Moors themselves, which had 
held out so marvellously under this system of oppression, 
began now to be exhausted. Many signs of this might be 
discerned by much less acute optics than those of the arch- 
bishop ; but his were blinded by the arrogance of success. 
At length, in this inflammable state of public feeling, an 
incident occurred which led to a general explosion. 

Three of Ximenes’s servants were sent on some business 
to the Albaycin, a quarter inhabited exclusively by Moors, 
and encompassed by walls which separated it from the rest 
of the city.** These men had made themselves peculiarly 
odious to the people by their activity in their master^s ser- 
vice. A dispute, having arisen between them and some 
inhabitants of the quarter, came at last to blows, when two 
of the servants were massacred on the spot, and their com- 
rade escaped with difficulty from the inffiriated mob.** The 
afiair operated as the signal for insurrection. The in- 
habitants of the district ran to arms, got possession of the 

Gomez, De R^nis Gestis, fol. 80.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, rey 
80. cap. 10. 

** Ouiri, Bibliotheca Escnrialensis, tom. ii. p. 281, — ^Pedraxa, An- 
tlgnedad de Granada, lib. 8, cap. 10. 

** Gomes, De Rebin Gesds, fol. 81. 

There are some discrepandes, not important, howerer, between 
die narrative of Gomes and the other anthorides. Gomes, onn* 
ddering his tmoommon opportansties of information, Is worth 
thmn alL 
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gates, barricaded the streets, and in a few hours the whole 
Albajcin was in rebellion.** 

In the course of the following night, a large number of 
the enraged populace made their way into the city to the 
quarters of Ximenes, with the purpose of taking summary 
vengeance on his head for all his persecutions. Fortunately, 
his palace was strong, and defended by numerous resolute 
and well-armed attendants. The latter, at the approach of 
the rioters, implored their master to make his escape, if 
possible, to the fortress of the Alhambra, where the count 
of Tendilla was established. But the intrepid prelate, who 
held life too cheap to be a coward, exclaimed, God forbid 
1 should think of my own safety, when so many of the 
faithful are perilling theirs I No, I will stand to my post 
and wait there, if Heaven wills it, the crown of martyr- 
dom.”** It must be confessed he well deserved it. 

The building, however, proved too strong for the utmost 
efforts of the mob ; and, at length, after some hours of awfiil 
suspense and agitation to the beleaguered inmates, the count 
of Tendilla arrived in person at the head of his guards, and 
succeeded in dispersing the insurgents, and driving them 
back to their own quarters. But no exertions could restore 
order to the tumultuous populace, or induce them to listen 
to terms ; and they even stoned the messenger chmrged with 
pacific proposals fiom the count of Tendilla. They organ- 
ized themselves under leaders, provided arms, and took 
every possible means for maintaining their defence. It 
seemed as if, smitten with the recollections of ancient lib- 
erty, they were resolved to recover it again at all hazards.*^ 

* Anma de la Vida de Cineros, MS.—- Gk>mez, De Rebus GMis, lib. 
1 fol. 31. — Mannol Bebelion de Morisoos, lib. 1, cap. 26. 

^ Robles, Vida de Xim^ez, cap. 14 — Mariana. Hi^. de Espaila, 
tom. li lib. 27, cap. 5. — Quintaiiilla, Arobetypo, p. 56. — Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist, epbt. 212. 

^ Mafiana, Hist, de Espafia, ubi supra— Bleda, Cornea, lib. 5^ 
cap. 28. — Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 11. 
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At length, after this disorderly state of things had lasl^ 
for several days, Talavera, the archbishop of Granada, re- 
solved to try the ef^t of his p^fisonal infloence, hitherto so 
great with the Moors, by visiting himself the disaflbct^ 
quarter. This noble purpose he put in execution, in spite 
of the most earnest remonstrances of his friends. He was 
attended only by his chaplain, bearing the crucifix before 
him, and a few of his domestics, on foot and unarmed like 
himself. At the site of their venerable pastor, with his 
countenance beaming with the same serene and benign ex- 
pression with which they were familiar when listening to 
his exhortations from the pulpit, the passions of the mul- 
titude were stilled. Every one seemed willing to abandon 
himself to the tender recollections of the past; and the 
simple people crowded around the good man, kneeling 
down and kissing the hem of his robe, as if to implore his 
benediction. The count of Tendilla no sooner learned the 
issue, than he followed into the Albaycin, attended by a 
handful of soldiers. When he had reached the place where 
the mob was gathered, he threw his bonnet into the midst 
of them, in token of bis pacific intentions. The action was 
received with acclamations, and the people, whose fi^elings 
had now taken another direction, recalled by his presence 
to the recollection of hie uniformly mild and equitable rule, 
treated him with similar respect to that shown the arch- 
bishop of Granada.** 

These two individuals took advantage of this fisvorable 
change of feeling to expostulate with the Moors on the folly 
and desperation of their ocmduct, which must involve them 
in a struggle with such overwhelming odds as that of the 
whole Spanish monarchy. They implored them to lay 
down their arms and return to their duty, in which event 
they pledged themselves, as fiir as in their power, to allow 

^ Msrmol, Rebelioo de Mortsoas, lib. 1, 26. — Pete Uartyir, 
Opus B^dst, epist 212.--QuiiitsniUa, Archetype, p. 56.-— Bleda, C6^ 
r6iiiea, aid supra. 
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so further repetition of the grievances complained of, and 
to intercede for their pardon with the ^vereigns. The 
oonnt testified his sincerity, by leaving his wife and two 
children as hostages in the heart of the Albaycin ; an act 
which must be admitted to imply unbounded confidence in 
the integrity of the Moors “ These various measures, 
backed, moreover, by the counsels and authority of some of 
the chief alfaquis, had the efSect to restore tranquillity 
among the people, who, laying aside their hostile prepara- 
tions, returned once more to their regular employments.*^ 
The rumor of the insurrection, in the mean while, with 
the usual exaggeration, reached Seville, where the court 
was then residing. In one respect rumor did justice, by 
imputing the whole blame of the affair to the intemperate 
zeal of Ximenes. That personage, with his usual prompt- 
ness, bad sent early notice of the affair to the queen by 
a negro slave uncommonly fleet of foot. But the fellow had 
become intoxicated by the way, and the court were several 
days without any more authentic tidings than general 
report The king, who always regarded Ximenes's eleva- 
tion to the primacy, to the prejudice, as the reader may 
remember, of his own son, with dissatisfaction, could not 
now restrain his indignation, but was heard to exclaim 
tauntingly to the queen, So we are like to pay dear for 
your archbishop, whose rashness has lost us in a few hours 
what we have been years in acquiring.” ** 

** Marmol, Bebelioii de Moriscos, loo dt — Mendoza, Guerra de 
Granada, lib. 1, p, 11. 

That such oonMenoe was jufftified, may be inferred from a com- 
mon saying of Archbishop Talarera, **That Moorish works and 
Spanish £uth were all that were wuiting to make a good Christian.” 
A hitter sarcasm this on his own countrymen 1 Pedraza, Antiguedad 
de Granada, lib. 8, cap. 10, 

•• Peter Martyr, Opus Efdst., efdst 212.— Bleda, CorOnica, loc. dt. 
r^Marmd, Bebelion de Mtnisooe, ubl supra. 

** Mariana, Hist de Espafla, tom. ii, lib. 27, cap. 5.— Bd>ks, Vida 
de Ximene^ 14— Suma de la Vida de Cinmos, MS. 
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The queen, confounded at the tidings, and unable to com- 
prehend the silence of Ximenes, instantly wrote to him in 
the severest terms, demanding an explanation of the whole 
proceeding. The archbishop saw his error in committing 
affairs of moment to such hands as those of his sable mes- 
senger ; and the lesson stood him in good stead, according 
to his moralizing biographer, for the remainder of his life.** 
He hastened to repair his fault by proceeding to Seville in 
person, and presenting himself before the sovereigns. He 
detailed to them the history of all the past transactions ; 
recapitulated his manifold services, the arguments and 
exhortations he had used, the large sums he had expended, 
and his various expedients, in short, for effecting conver- 
sion, before resorting to severity. He boldly assumed the 
responsibility of the whole proceeding, acknowledging that 
he had purposely avoided communicating bis plans to the 
sovereigns for fear of opposition. If he had erred, he said, 
it could be imputed to no other motive, at worst, than too 
great zeal for the interests of religion ; but he concluded 
with assuring them, that the present position of affairs was 
the best possible for their purposes, since the late conduct 
of the Moors involved them in the guilt, and consequently 
all the penalties of treason, and that it would be an act of 
clemency to offer pardon on the alternatives of conversion 
or exile P 

The archbishop’s discourse, if we are to credit his en- 
thusiastic biographer, not only dispelled the clouds of royal 
indignation, but drew forth the most emphatic expressions 
of approbation.* How far Ferdinand and Isabella were 
moved to this by his final recommendation, or what, in 
clerical language, may be called the “ improvement of his 

** Gomss, De Bebos Gestis, foL 82.— Boble^ Vida de Ximenei^ cap* 
14. 

Gomes, De Rebus Gesds, ubi supra. 

** Goiiie% De Rebus Gestis, foL 88.— Sams de la Vida de Cisneron^ 

ua 
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discourse/* does not appear. They did not at any rate 
adopt it in its literal extent In due time, however, com- 
missioners were sent to Granada, fully authorised to 
inquire into the late disturbances and punish their guilty 
authors. In the course of the investigation, many, includ- 
ing some of the principal citizens, were imprisoned on sus- 
picion. The greater part made their peace by embracing 
Christianity. Many others sold their estates and migrated 
to Barbary ; and the remainder of the population, whether 
from fear of punishment, or contagion of example, abjured 
their ancient superstition and consented to receive bap- 
tism. The whole number of converts was estimated at 
about fifty thousand, whose future relapses promised an 
almost inexhaustible supply for the fiery labors of the 
Inquisition. From this period the name of Moors, which 
had gradually superseded the primitive one of Spanish 
Arabs, gave way to the title of Moriscoes, by which 
this unfortunate people continued to be known through 
the remainder of their protracted existence in the Pen- 
insula.** 

The circumstances, under which this important revolu- 
tion in religion was efiected in the whole population of 
this great city, will excite only feelings of disgust at the 
present day, mingled, indeed, with compassion for the 
unhappy l^gs, who so heedlessly incurred the heavy 
liabilities attached to their new faith. Every Spaniard, 
doubtless, antidpated the political advantages likely to 
result from a measure, which divested the Moors of the 
peculiar immunities secured by the treaty of capitulation, 

** Bleda, OorCnica, Hb. 5, cap. 23. — Mariana, Hist de Espafta, tom. 
ii. lib. 27, cap. 6. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., epist 215.— Marmol, 
Bebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, Ub. 
2, fol. 82.— Lanoza, Histoiiaa, tom. i. lib. 1. cap. 11.— Carbi^al, Anales, 
MS., afio 1500.^Benialdes, Reyes Catfilicos, MS., cap. 159.— The 
last author carries thenumbm* of oon-rerts in Granada and its enemas 
to70,00a 
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and subjected them at once to the law of the land. It is 
equally certain, however, that they attached great value in 
a spiritual view to the mere show of conversion, placing 
implicit confidence in the purifying influence of the waters 
of baptism, to whomever and under whatever circumstances 
administered. Even the philosophic Martyr, as little tinc- 
tured with bigotry as any of the time, testifies his joy at 
the conversion, on the ground, that, although it might not 
penetrate beneath the crust of infidelity, which had formed 
over the mind of the older and of course inveterate Mus- 
sulman, yet it would have full eflect on his posterity, 
subjected from the cradle to the searching operation of 
Christian discipline.^ 

With regard to Ximenes, the real author of the work, 
whatever doubts were entertained of his discretion, in the 
outset, they were completely dispelled by the results. All 
concurred in admiring the invincible energy of the man, 
who, in the face of such mighty obstacles, bad so speedily 
efibcted this momentous revolution in the faith of a people, 
bred from childhood in the deadliest hostility to Christian- 
ity ; ^ and the good archbishop Talavera was heard in the 

w ** Xu vero inquies,” he says, in a letter to the cardinal of Santa 
Cruz, ** hifldem in suum Mahometem vivent animis, atque id jure 
merito euepioandam est Durum oamque majorum instituta relin- 
qoere; attamen ef<o enstimo, oonsiiltiim optime fuizee ipsorum 
adroittere postulate: paulatim namque nova superveniente died- 
pHnA juvenum saltern et in&ntom atque eo tutins nepotum, inani- 
hos illis snperstiUonihus abraaia, novia imbuentor ritibua. De ae- 
neacentibna, qui calloaia animia indumerunt, baud ego qiildem id 
fiiturum infidor.” Opus Epiat., epiat 216. — Also, Carta de Gtmsalo, 
MS. 

^"Magnse deinceps,” says Gknnez, "apud omnea venerationi 
Ximenius ease ooepit. — Poird plus mentis acie videre quIUu aolent 
homines credebatur, qu6d re ancipti, neque plane oonfirmatA b»r- 
barS dvitale adhuc aunm Mahumetum apirante, tanUl animi oonten- 
tione, ut Chnati doctiinam amplecterentur, laboraverat et efleoerat** 
(De Bdma Geads, fol. 33.) The panegyric of the Spaniard is en- 
dofaed by FMditer, (Hiatoire de Ximends, p. 119,) who, in the age 
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fulness of his heart to exclaim, that ^ Ximenes had achieved 
greater triumphs than even Ferdinand and Isabella ; since 
they had conquered only the soil, while he had gained the 
souls of Granada ! ” " 

of Louis XIV., displays all the bigotry of that of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

Talavera, as I have already noticed, had caused the offices, cate- 
chisms, and other religious exercises to be translated into Arabic for 
the use of the converts ; proposing to extend the translation at some 
future time to the great body of the Scriptures. That time had now 
arrived, but Ximenes vehemently remonstrated against the measure. 
** It would be throwing pearls before swine,’’ said he, “ to open the 
Scriptures to persons in their low state of ignorance, who could 
not fail, as St. Paul says, to wrest them to their own destruction. 
The word of God should be wrapped in discreet mystery from the 
vulgar, who feel little reverence fbr what is plain and obvious. It 
was for this reason, that our Saviour himself clothed his doctrines in 
parables, when he addressed the people. The Scriptures should be 
confined to the three ancient languages, which God with mystic im- 
port permitted to be inscribed over the head of his cnicified Son ; and 
the vernacular should be reserved for such devotional and moral 
treatises, as holy men indite, in order to quicken the soul, and turn 
it from the pursuit of worldly vanities to heavenly coDtemplation.” 
De Rebus Gestis, fbl. 32, 33. 

The narrowest opinion, as usual, prevmled, and Talavera aban- 
doned his wise and benevolent purpose. The sagacious arguments 
of the primate lead his biografdier, Gomes, to ccmclude, that he had 
a prophetic knowledge of the coming heresy of Luther, which owed 
so much of its success to the vernacular versions of the Scriptures ; 
in which probable opinion he is faithfully echoed, as usual, by the 
good bishop of Nismes. Fldchier, Hist, de Ximen^ pp. 117-119. 
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While aflkirs went forward bo triumphantly in the 
capital of Granada, they excited general discontent in other 
parts of that kingdom, especially the wild regions of the 
Alpuxarras. This range of maritime Alps, which stretches 
to the distance of seventeen leagues in a southeasterly 
direction from the Moorish capital, sending out its sierras 
like so many broad arms towards the Mediterranean, was 
thickly sprinkled with Moorish villages, cresting the bald 
summits of the mountains, or checkering the green slopes 
and valleys which lay between them. Its simple inhabit- 
ants, locked up within the lonely recesses of their hills, and 
accustomed to a life of penury and toil, had escaped the 
corruptions as well as refinements of civilization. In 
ancient times they had afforded a hardy militia for the 
princes of Granada ; and they now exhibited an unshaken 
attachment to their ancient institutions and religion, which 
had been somewhat efiltced in the great cities by more 
intimate intercourse with the Europeans.^ 

^Alpuxarras, — an Arabic word, ngnifying "land oi wnrrion/* 
according to flalaaar de Mendosa. (Monarquiai tom. ti. p. 136.) 

m 
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These warlike mountaineers beheld with gathering resent- 
ment the faithless conduct pursued towards their country- 
men^ which, they had good reason to fear, would soon be 
extended to themseves; and their fiery passions were 
inflamed to an ungovernable height by the public apostasy 
of Granada. They at length resolved to anticipate any 
similar attempt on themselves by a general insurrection. 
They accordingly seized on the fortresses and strong passes 
throughout the country, and began as usual with forays 
into the lands of the Christians. 

These bold acts excited much alarm in the capital, and 
the count of Tendilla took vigorous measures for quenching 
the rebellion in its birth. Gonsalvo de Cordova, his early 
pupil, but who might now well be his master in the art of 
war, was at that time residing in Granada ; and Tendilla 
availed himself of his assistance to enforce a hasty muster 
of levies, and march at once against the enemy. 

His first movement was against Huejar, a fortified town 
situated in one of the eastern ranges of the Alpuxarras, 
whose inhabitants had taken the lead in the insurrection. 
The enterprise was attended with more difficulty than was 
expected. God’s enemies,” to borrow the charitable epi- 
thet of the Castilian chroniclers, had ploughed up the lands 
in the neighborhood ; and, as the light cavalry of the Span- 
iards was working its way through the deep fhrrows, the 
Moors opened the canals which intersected the fields, and 
in a moment the horses were floundering up to their girths 

According to the more accurate and learned Coude, it is derived 
from an Aralnc term for pasturage.” (£1 Nubiense, Descripcion 
de Espafia, p. 187.) 

** La Alpuxarra, aqoMsa sierra 
que al Sol la eerris lavanta 
7 qoe poblada 4e ViUaa. 
ee Mar de pefiae, j plantas, 
adonde aas poblaetoMa 
ondai nsTegao de pkta.** 

Calderon, (Oomedias, (Madrid, 1780,) tom. L p. 853,) whose gor- 
geous muse sheds a blase of 9^017 over the rudest soenes. 
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in the mire and water. Thus embarramed in their prog^ 
reas, the Spaniards presented a &tal mark to the Moorish 
missiles, which rained on them with pitiless fiiry ; and it 
was not without great efforts and considerable loss, that 
they gained a firm landing on the opposite side. Undis- 
mayed, however, they then charged ^e enemy with such 
vivacity, as compelled him to give way and take refuge 
within the defences of the town. 

No impediment could now check the ardor of the assail- 
ants. They threw themselves from their horses, and, brings 
ing forward the scaling-ladders, planted them against the 
walls. Gonsalvo was the first to gain the summit ; and, as 
a powerful Moor endeavored to thrust him from the top- 
most round of the ladder, he grasped the battlements firmly 
with his left hand and dealt the infidel such a blow with 
the sword in his right, as brought him headlong to the 
ground. He then leapt into the place, and was speedily 
followed by his troops. The enemy made a brief and inef- 
fectual resistance. The greater part were put to the sword ; 
the remainder, including the women and children, were 
made slaves, and the town was delivered up to pillage.* 

The severity of this military execution bad not the e£^ 
of * intimidating the insurgents; and the revolt wore so 
serious an aspect, that King Ferdinand found it necessary 
to take the field in person, which he did at the head of as 
complete and beautiful a body of Castilian chivalry as 
ever graced the campaigns of Granada.* Quitting Alh^- 
din, ^e place of rendezvous, in the latter end of February, 

’ Marmol, Kel^elion de Moriscos, tom. i. llh. 1, cap. 28.— Quintana, 
£spalk>leB C^lebres, tom. i. p. 239. — Bleda, Cor6nica, lib. 6^ cap 23* 
— Bemaldea, Reyss Cat^licos, MS., cap. 159.— Abarca, Beyes de Ara- 
gon, tom. it fol. 338.— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 12. 

* If we are to believe Martyr, the royal force amounted to 80,000 
fooi and 15,000 horse; so large an army, so promptly brought bto 
the fi^, would s^iggest high ideas of the reeouiees of the nafion ; 
too high indeed to gdn credit, even fam Martyr, without oonfirma-, 
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1600, he directed his inarch on Lanjaron, one of the towns 
BKMSit active in the revolt, and perched high among the 
inaooessible fastnesees of the sierra, southeast of Granada. 

The inhabitants, trusting to the natural strength of a 
situation, which had once baffled the arms of the bold 
Moorish chief El Zagal, took no precautions to secure the 
passes. Ferdinand, relying on this, avoided the more direct 
avenue to the place ; and, bringing his men by a circuitous 
route over dangerous ravines and dark and dizzy precipices, 
where the foot of the hunter had seldom ventured, suc- 
ceeded at length, after incredible toil and hazard, in 
reaching an elevated point, which entirely commanded 
the Moorish fortress. 

Great was the dismay of the insurgents at the apparition 
of the Christian banners, streaming in triumph in the upper 
air, from the very pinnacles of the sierra. They stoutly 
persisted, however, in the refusal to surrender. But their 
works were too feeble to stand the assault of men, who had 
vanquished the more formidable obstacles of nature ; and, 
after a short struggle, the place was carried by storm, and 
its wretched inmates experienced the same dreadful fate 
with those of Huejar.* 

At nearly the same time, the count of Lerin took several 
other fortified places in the Alpuxarras, in one of which he 
blew up a mosque filled with women and children. Hos- 
tilities were carried on with all the ferocity of a civil, or 
rather servile war ; and the Spaniards, repudiating all the 
feelings of courtesy and generosity, which they had once 
shown to the same men, when dealing with them as hon- 
orable enemies, now regarded them only as rebellious vas- 
sals, or indeed slaves, whom the public safety required to 
be not merely chastised, but exterminated. 

These severities, added to the conviction of their own 

* Peter Martyr, Opus Epkt., epist 215.— Abarca, Beyes de Ara* 
goo, tern. iL fiA 838.— Zorha, Aoales, tern. v. lib. ^ cap, 45.— Car* 
hsjal, Anales, MS., aSo 150C. 
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impotence, at length broke the spirit of the Moors, who 
were reduced to the most humble ooncessions; and the 
Catholic king, ** unwilling out of his great clemencj,*’ says 
Abarca, *^to stain his sword with the blood of all these 
wild beasts of the Alpuxarras,’’ consented to terms, which 
may be deemed reasonable, at least in comparison with his 
previous policy. These were, the surrender of their arms 
and fortr^ees mid the payment of the round sum of fifty 
thousand ducats.^ 

As soon as tranquillity was re-established, measures were 
taken for securing it permanently, by introducing Chris- 
tianity among the natives, without which they never could, 
remain well afiected to their present government Holy 
men were therefore sent as missionaries, to admonish them, 
calmly and without violence, of their errors, and to instruct 
them in the great truths of revelation.* Various immuni- 
ties were also proposed, as an additional incmitive to con- 
version, including an entire exemption to the party from 
the payment of his share of the heavy mulct latdy im- 
posed.^ The wisdom of these temperate measures became 
every day more visible in the conversion, not merely of 
the simple mountaineers, but of nearly all the population 
of the great cities of Basa, Guadix, and Aliperia, who 
consented before the end of the year to abjure their ancient 
religion, and receive baptism.* 

This defection, however, caused great scandal among the 
more sturdy of their countrymen, and a new insurrection 

* Marmol, Bebelion de Moriaoos, lib. 1, cap. 28. — Abarca, Reyes 
de Aragon, tom. iL fol. 338.— Bemaldes, Reyes CatSlioos, MS., cap* 
159. — Bledi^ Corbnica, lib. 5, cap, 24. 

* Bleda, CorSnica, lib. 5, c^ 24. — ^Bernaldes, Reyes OatMicoa,' 
MSn cap. 165. 

’ Privilegios i los Moros de Valdelecrin y las Alpiixarras que se 
oonviitieren, i 30 de Jnlio de 1500. Archive de l^ manca % apod 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., tom. vL apeod. 14. 

^ Carbaj^, Anales, MS., a5o 1500.— Ghinbay, Compsodio, tOBauiL 
Hb. 19, cap. 10. 

VoL. II.— 26 
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broke out on the eastern confines of the Alpuxarmsi which 
was suppressed with similar drcumstanoes of stem severity, 
and a similar exaction of a heavy sum of money ; — money» 
whose doubtful efiicacy may be discerned, sometimes in 
staying, but more frequently in stimulating, the arm of 
persecution/ 

But while the murmurs of rebellion died away in the 
east, they were heard in thunders from the dbtant bills on 
the western borders of Granada. This district, compre- 
hending the sierras Vermeja and Villa Luenga, in the 
nei^borhood of Bonda, was peopled by a warlike race, 
among whom was the African tribe of Gandules, whose 
blood boiled with the same tropical fervor as that which 
glowed in the veins of their ancestors. They had early 
shown symptoms of discontent at the late proceedings in the 
capitaL The duchess of Arcos, widow of the great marquis 
duke of Cadiz, whose estates lay in that quarter,'® used her 
personal exertions to appease them ; and the government 
made the most earnest assurances of its intention to respect 
whatever had been guaranteed by the treaty of capitular 
tion." But they had learned to place little trust in princes ; 
and the rapidly extending apostasy of their countrymen 
exasperated them to such a d^ree, that they at length 
broke out in the most atrocious acts of violence ; murdering 
the Christian missionaries, and kidnapping, if report be 
true, many Spaniards of both sexes, whom they sold as 
slaves in Africa. They were accused, with far more prob- 

* Carhi^l, Ansles, MS., afio 1501. — Zurits, Anales, tom. y. lib. 4, 
cap. 27, 31. 

^The great marquis of Cadiz was third count of Arooa, from 
which his descendants took their title on the resumption of Cadiz 
by the crown after his de:ith. Mendoza, Dignidades, lib. 3, cap. 8^ 
17. 

^8ee two letters dated Serille, January and Febmary, 1503, 
addrsBsed by Ferdinand and Isabella to the inhabitants of the Ser- 
ranlade Bonda, prsseryed in the ardiiyes of ^manca% ajpod llem. 
de la Acad, de Hist, tom. yi. Bust. 15. 
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ability, of entering into a secret oorreepondence with their 
brethren on the opporite shore, in order to secure their 
support in the meditated revolt” 

The government displayed its usual promjtoess and 
energy on this occasion. Orders were Issued to the princi- 
pal chiefs and cities of Andalusia, to muster their forces 
with all possible despatch, and concentrate them on Honda. 

^ Bemaldez, Beyes Cat^lioos, MS., cap. 165.— Bleda, Ck)r6Dica, lib. 
6, cap. 25.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., epist. 221. 

The complaints of the Spanish and African Moors to the Sultan 
of Egypt, or of Babylon, as he was then usually styled, had drawn 
from that prince sharp remonstrances to the Catholic sovereigns 
against their persecutions of the Moslems, accompanied by menaces 
of strict retaliation on the Christians in his dominions. In order to 
avert such calamitous consequences, Peter Martyr was sent as am- 
bassador to Egypt. He left Granada in August, 1501, proceeded to 
Venice, and embarked there for Alexandria, which place he reached 
in December. Though cautioned on his arrival, that his mission, in 
the present exasperated state of feeling at the court, might cost him 
his head, the dauntless envoy sailed up the Nile under a Mameluke 
guard to Grand Cairo. Far from experiencing any outrage, how- 
ever, he was courteously received by the Sultan; although the 
ambassador declined comprombing the dignity of the court he repre- 
sented, by paying the usual humiliating mark of obeisance, in pros- 
trating himself on the ground in tlie royal presence ; ah independ- 
ent bearing highly satisbctory to the Castilian hbtorians. (See 
Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 12.) He had three audi- 
ences, in which he succeeded so completely in effiicing the unfavor- 
able impressions of the Moslem prince, that the latter not only dis- 
missed him with liberal presents, but granted, at hb request, several 
im|>ortant privileges to the Christbn residents, and the pilgrims to the 
Holy IiJind, which lay within hb dominions. Martyris acccmnt of 
thb interesting vbit, which gave him ample opportunity for study- 
ing the manners of a nation, and seeing the stupendous monuments 
of ancient art, then little familiar to Europeans, was published in 
Latin, under the titie of ^ De Legatione BabylonicA’’ in three booksi 
afqpended to hb more celebrated "Deoadea de Brinis Ooeankb et 
Novo Orbe.’’ Mazsuchelli, (Smittori d’ltalia, rose Anghieim,) notioea 
mi edition which he had aeen publbbed separately, wlthont date or 
name of the fwinter. 
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Hie summons was obeyed with such alacrity, that, in the 
course of a very few weeks, the streets of that busy city 
were thronged with a shining array of warriors drawn from 
all the principal towns of Andalusia. Seville sent three 
hundred horse and two thousand foot The principal 
leaders of the expedition were the count of Gifuentes, who, 
as assistant of Seville, commanded the troops of that city ; 
the count of Urelia, and Alonso de Aguilar, elder brother 
of the Great Captain, and distinguished like him for the 
highest qualities of mind and person. 

It was determined by the Ghie& to strike at once into 
the heart of the Sierra Vermeja, or Red Sierra, as it was 
called from the color of its rocks, rising to the east of 
Honda, and the principal theatre of insurrection. On the 
18th of March, 1501, the little army encamped before 
Monarda, on the skirts of a mountain, where the Moors 
were understood to have assembled in considerable force. 
They had not been long in these quarters before parties 
of the enemy were seen hovering along the slopes of the 
mountain, from which the Christian camp was divided by a 
narrow river, — the Rio Verde, probably, which has gained 
such mournful celebrity in Spanish song.** Aguilar’s 
troops, who occupied the van, were so much roused by the 
sight of the enemy, that a small party, seizing a banner, 
rushed across the stream without orders, in pursuit of them. 

u ^ Rio Vorde, Rto Veide, 

Tinto va on aangre tIte ; **— 

Vetcjf in his well-known version of one of these agreeable rmaneea^ 
adopts the tame epithet of "gentle river/’ from the awkwardness, 
he says, of the literal translation of " verdant river.” He was not 
aware, it appears, that the Spanish was a proper name. (See Bel* 
iques <vf Andent English Poetry, (London, 1812,) voL i. p. 357.) The 
more faithful version of ** green river,” howev^, would liave nothing 
very unpoetical In It; though our gifted countryman. Bryant seems 
to Intimate, by his omission, somewhat of a similar difficulty, in his 
agreeable stanaas on the beautiful stream of that name in New 
England* 
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The odds, however, were so great, that th^ would have 
been severely handled, had not. Aguilar, while he bitterly 
condemned their temerity, advanced promptly to their sup- 
port with the remainder of his corps. The count of Urefia 
ibllowed with the central division, leaving the count of 
Cifuentes with the troops of Seville to protect the camp.'* 

The Moors fell back as the Ghrbtians advanced, and, 
retreating nimbly from point to point, led them up the 
rugged steeps into the recesses of the mountains. At 
length they reached an open level, encompassed on all 
sides by a natural rampart of rocks, where they had 
deposited their valuable effects, together with their wives 
and children. The latter, at sight of the invaders, uttered 
dismal cries, and fled into the remoter depths of the sierra. 

The Christians were too much attracted by the rich spoil 
before them to think of following, and dispersed in every 
direction in quest of plunder, with all the heedleseness and 
insubordination of raw, inexperienced levies. It was in 
vain, that Alonso de Aguilar reminded them, that their 
wily enemy was still uncouquered ; or that he endeavored 
to force them into the ranks again, and restore order. No 
one heeded his call, or thought of anything beyond the 
present moment, and of securing as much booty to himself 
as he could carry. 

The Moors, in the mean while, finding themselves no 
longer pursued, were aware of the occupation of the 
Christians, whom they not improbably had purposely de- 
coyed into the snare. They resolved to return to the scene 
of action, and surprise their incautious enemy. Stealthily 

Zafiiga, Annales de Sevilla, afio 1501. — Abarca, Keyes de Ara- 
gon, tom. ii. p. 340. — Bleda, CoiOuica, lib. 6, cap. 26. — Bemaldes, 
Keyes Catdlloos, MS., cap. 165. 

** Fne may gentil capitan,’^ says Oviedo, speaking of this latter 
DoUemao, ^ y valiente lansa; y mochas veaes dio iestlinotiio grande 
de so aainioeo esfoeno.*’ (^incnageiias, MS., bat 1, qoioo. ly 
diid. 86. 
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iid?anciDg, therefore, tinder the shadows of night, now &]!• 
ing thick around, they poured through the rocky defiles of 
ihe inclosure upon the astonished Spaniards. An unlucky 
explosion, at this crisis, of a cask of powder, into which a 
spark had accidentally fallen, threw a broad glare over the 
scene, and revealed for a moment the situation of the hos- 
tile parties; — the Spaniards in the utmost disorder, many 
of them without arms, and staggering under the weight of 
their fatal booty ; while their enemies were seen gliding 
like so many demons of darkness through every crevice 
and avenue of the inclosure, in the act of springing on 
their devoted victims. This appalling spectacle, vanishing 
almost as soon as seen, and followed by the hideous yells 
and war-cries of the assailants, struck a panic into the 
hearts of the soldiers, who fled, scarcely offering any resist- 
ance. The darkness of the night was as favorable to the 
Moors, familiar with all the intricacies of the ground, as it 
was fiEital to the Christians, who, bewildered in the mazes 
of the sierra, and losing their footing at every step, fell 
under the swords of their pursuers, or went down the dark 
gulfs and precipices which yawned all around.^^ 

Amidst this dreadful comfusion, the count of Urefia suc- 
ceeded in gaining a lower level of the sierra, where he 
halted and endeavored to rally his panic-struck followers. 
His noble comrade, Alonso de Aguilar, still maintained his 
position on the heights above, refusing all entreaties of his 
followers to attempt a retreat. ** When,’’ said he proudly, 

was the banner of Aguilar ever known to fly from the 
field?” His eldest son, the heir of his house and honors, 
Don Pedro de Cordova, a youth of great promise, fought 
at his side. He had received a severe wound on the head 
from a stone, mid a javelin had |>ierc6d quite through hb 

^ Absres, Beyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 840.— Zursta, Amdes, 
lorn. T. lib. 4, cap. 88.— Qaribay, Oompeodio, lorn. ii. lib. 19, cap. 10. 
— Bammldes, B^ea CstSltcos, MS., cap. 165.— Mamiol, Babelion de 
Mo r iaoos, lib. 1, cap. 28. 
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leg^ With one knee resting on the ground, however, he 
still made a brave defence with his sword. Ihe sight was 
too much for the fether, and he implored him to su^r him* 
self to be removed from the field. “ Let not the hopes of 
our house be crushed at a single blow/’ said he ; go, my 
son, live as becomes a Christian knight, — iive> and cherish 
your desolate mother.” Ail his entreaties were fruitless, 
however ; and the gallant boy refused to leave his father’s 
side, till he was forcibly borne away by the attendants, who 
fortunately succeeded in bringing him in safety to the sta- 
tion occupied by the count of Urefia.** 

Meantime the brave little band of cavaliers, who re- 
mained true to Aguilar, had fallen one after another ; and 
the chief, left almost alone, retreated to a huge rock which 
rose in the middle of the plain, and, placing his back 
against it, still made fight, though weakened by loss of 
blood, like a lion at bay, against his enemies.” In this 
situation he was pressed so bard by a Moor of uncommon 
size and strength, that he was compelled to turn and close 
with him in single combat. The strife was long and des- 
perate, till Don Alonso, whose corselet had become unlaced 
in *the previous struggle, having received a severe wound 
in the breast, followed by another on the head, grappled 
closely with his adversary, and they came rolling on the 
ground together. The Moor remained uppermost ; but the 
spirit of the Spanish cavalier had not sunk with his 

^'Mendoza, Gnerra de Ghranada, p. 18. — Abarca, Keyes de Ara- 
gon, tom. 2, fbl. 840. — Mamiol, Bebelion de Monacos, lib. 1, cap. 
28.-^viedo, Quincuagenas, MS., bat 1, quinc. 1, dial. 

The boy, who lived to man’s estate, was afterwards created mar- 
quis of Priego by the Catholic soverdgns. Salasar de Mendoaa, 
IHgmdades, lib. 2, cap. 13* 

It is tlm simile of the fine old ballad: 

^Solo quad* Don Alow 
8a eanpafia at aeabada 
Peiea aamo oo heoa 
Pm pbeo apravaehalia.** 
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stfesgth, and he proudly exclaimed, as if to intimidate hie 
enemy, ^ I am l^n Alonso de Aguilar ; ’’ to which the 
other rejoined, And I am the Feri de Ben Estepar,” a 
well-known name of terror to the Christians. The sound 
of this detested name roused all the vengeance of the dying 
hero ; and, grasping his foe in mortal agony, he rallied his 
strmigth for a final blow ; but it was too late, — his hand 
tailed, and he was soon despatched by the dagger of his 
more vigorous rival.** 

Thus fell Aionso Hernandez de Cordova, or Alonso de 
Aguilar, as he is commonly called from the land where his 
fiuuily estates lay.** ^^He was of the greatest authority 

^ Bemaldes, B^es Cateiioos, MS., ubi supra.— Abarca, Beyes de 
Aragon, tom. ii. ubi supra. — Garibay, Ck>mpeDdio, tom. ii. lib. 19, 
cap. 10. — Mendoza, Guerra de Gran^a, p. 13. — Sandoval, Hist, del 
£mp. Carlos V., tom. i. p. 5. 

According to Hyta's prose, Aguilar had first despatched more than 
thirty Moors with his own hand. (Guerras de Granada, part. i. p. 
668.) The ballad, with more discretion, does not vouch for any 
particular number. 

** Dob AIobpo on wte tiempo 
Mnj grmn lattalla bacia, 

El oarallo to baTlan moerto, 

For innralla to tenia. 

Y arrimado S nn gran pefion 
Con ralor so detondia: 

Mtiehoa Moroa ttone muertos, 

Fero pooo to ralia. 

Forque sobre el eergan muoboe, 

T to dan grandea beridaa, 

Tantaa qne eayS aUi maerto 
Eutre to geote enemiga.^* 

The warrioi^s desth is summed np widi an artless brevity, that 
would be afiectation in more studied composition. 

** Moerto qoeda Don Alonso, 

Y etema fttma ganada.** 

** Pholo Giovio finds an etymology Ibr the name in the eagle 
(a^utto), amumed as the dev^ of the warlike ancestors of Don 
Alonso. Ferdinand of Csstlle, in consideration of the services of 

this illustrkMis boose at the d Oonlova, in 1286, allowed it to 
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among the grandees of his time,’’ says Father Abarca, ^ for 
his lineage, personal character, large domains, and the high 
posts which he filled, both in peace and war. More than 
forty years of his life he served against the infidel, under 
the banner of his house in boyhood, and as leader of that 
same banner in later life, or as viceroy of Andalusia and 
commander of the royal armies. He was the fifth lord of 
his warlike and pious house who had fallen fighting for 
their country and religion against the accursed sect of Ma- 
homet. And there is good reason to believe,” continues the 
same orthodox authority, that his soul has received the 
glorious reward of the Christian soldier; since he was 
armed on that very morning with the blessed sacraments 
of confession and communion.”*^ 

The victorious Moors, all this time, were driving the un- 
resisting Spaniards, like so many terrified deer, down the 
dark steeps of the sierra. The count of Urefia, who had 
seen his son stretched by his side, and received a severe 
wound himself, made the most desperate effi)rts to rally 
the fugitives, but was at length swept away by the torrent. 
Trusting himself to a faithful adalid, who knew the passes, 
he succeeded with much difficulty in reaching the foot of 
the mountain, with such a small remnant of his followers as 

bear as a cognomen the name of that city. This branch, however, 
still continued to be distinguished by their territorial epithet of 
Aguilar, althodgh Don Alonso’s brother, the Great Captain, as we 
have seen, was more generally known by that of Cordova. Vita 
Magni Gonsalvi, fol. 204. 

^ Eeyee de Aragon, tom. iL fol 840, 341. 

The b^ro^s body, left on the field of battle, was treated with decent 
respect by the Moors, who restored it to King Ferdinand ; and the 
sovereigns cansed it to be interred with all suitable pomp in the 
church of BU Hypcdito at Ccmiova. Many years afterwards the 
mar^ioness of Mego, his descmdant, had the tomb opened; and, 
on examining the mouldering remains, the iron head of a laooe^ 
received in his last mortal atn^^gle, was found buried in the bones, 
l^eda, Coffinica, lib. 5, cap. 28. 
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could keep in his track.*^ Fortunately, he there found the 
count of Cifuentes, who had crossed the river with the rear** 
guard, and encamped on a rising ground in the neighbor* 
hood. Under favor of this strong position, the latter com- 
mander and his brave Sevillians, all fresh for action, were 
enabled to cover the shattered remains of the Spaniards, and 
beat off the assaults of their enemies till the break of mom, 
when they vanished like so many foul birds of night into 
the recesses of the mountains. 

The rising day, which dispersed their foes, now revealed 
to the Christians the dreadful extent of their own losses. 
Few were to be seen of all that proud array, which had 
marched up the heights so confidently under the banners of 
their ill-fated chiefii the preceding evening. The bloody 
roll of slaughter, besides the common file, was graced with 
the names of the best and bravest of the Christian knight- 
hood. Among the number was Francisco Ramirez de 
Madrid, the distinguished engineer, who had contributed 
so essentially to the success of the Granadine war.” 

The sad tidings of the defeat soon spread throughout the 
country, occasioning a s^sation such as had not been felt 

a ** Ttmbieii «1 Conde 4e Urefia, 

Mai herido en denuuda, 

Se fale de la batalla 
Llevado por una guia. 

** Que aabia bfen laaenda 
Que de la Sierra aalia : 

Mueboi Moroa dezaba muertoe 
Por fu grande ralentia. 

*' Tamblen alganoa ae eaeapan, 

Que al buen Conde le aeguian.” 

Orieda speakiag of thb retreat of the good oount and hk followm, 
says, Volaieron las riendas a bus caballos, y se retiraron a mas que 
galope por la mnltitod de los Infieles.’’ Quineoi^enas, MS., bat i, 
quinG. 1, dial. 86. 

” ZulUga, Annates de Sevilla, alio 1501.— -Garbi^l, Anales, MS., 
tfio 1501.— 'Bleda, CorOnioa, lib. 5, cap. 26.— Oviedo, i^ncaagenas, 
MS., bat 1, quinc. 1, dial. 

Fora more particular notice of Kamirei, see Fart I. Chapter 1% 
of this Histmy. 
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flinoe tbe tragic affiur of the Axarquia. Meii could scarcely 
credit that so much mischief could be inflicted by an out*^ 
cast race, who, whatever terror they once inspired, had long 
since been regarded with indifference or contempt Every 
Spaniard seemed to consider himself in some way or other 
involved in the disgrace ; and the most spirited exertions 
were made on all sides to retrieve it By the banning of 
April, King Ferdinand found himself at Bonda, at the head 
of a strong body of troops, which he determined to lead in 
person, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his courtiers, 
into the heart of the Sierra, and take bloody vengeance 
on the rebels. 

These latter, however, far from being encouraged, were 
appalled by the extent of their own success ; and, as the 
note of warlike preparation reached them in their fast- 
nesses, they felt their temerity in thus bringing the whole 
weight of the Castilian monarchy on their heads. They 
accordingly abandoned all thoughts of further resistance, 
and lost no time in sending deputies to the king’s camp, to 
deprecate his anger, and sue in the most submissive terms 
for pardon. 

Ferdinand, though far from vindictive, was less open to 
pity than the queen ; and in the present instance he in- 
dulged in a full measure of the indignation, with which 
sovereigns, naturally identifying themselves with the state, 
are wont to regard rebellion, by viewing it in the aggra- 
vated light of a personal offence. After some hesitation, 
however, his prudence got the better of his passions, as he 
reflected that he was in a situation to dictate the terms of 
victory, without paying the usual price for it His past 
experience seems to have convinced him of the hopeleasness 
of infusing sentiments of lojulty in a Mussulman towards a 
Christian prince ; for, while he granted a gaieral amnesty 
to those concerned in the insurrection, it was only on the 
alternative of baptism or exile, engaging at tl^ same 
tune to provide conveyance for such as chose to leave 
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tbe country, on the payment of ten doblas of gold a 
head" 

These engagements were punctually fulfilled. The 
Moorish emigrants were transported in public galle 3 r 8 from 
Estepona to the Barbary coast The number, bowever, was 
probably small ; by fisr the greater part being obliged, how- 
ever reluctantly, fiom want of funds, to remain and be bap- 
tised. ‘‘ They would never have stayed,” says Bleda, “ if 
they could have mustered the ten doblas of gold ; a circum- 
stance,” continues that charitable writer, which shows 
with what levity they received baptism, and for what 
paltry considerations they could be guilty of such sacrile- 
gious hypocrisy I” “ 

But, although every spark of insurrection was thus efiec- 
tually extinguished, it was long, very long, before the 
Spanish nation could recover from the blow, or forget the 
sad story of its disaster in the Bed Sierra. It became the 
theme, not only of chronicle, but of song ; the note of sor* ** 
row was prolonged in many a plaintive romance, and the 
names of Aguilar and his unfortunate companions were 
embalmed in that beautiful minstrelsy, scarcely less imper- 
bhable, and fhr more touching, than the stately and Eb- 
onite records of history." The popular feeling was db- 

* Bleda, Cordnica, lib. 5, cap. 26, 27.— Bobles, Vida de Ximenes, 
cap. 16.— Bemaldes, B^es Catdlioos, MS., cap. 165.— Mariana, Hist, 
de Espafia, lib. 27, ci 4 p. 5.— Marmol, Bebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, 

28. 

** Coifinica, lib. 5, cap. 27. 

The Curate of Los Palados disposes of tbe Moors rather suninia- 
rily ; *^1^6 Christians stripped them, gave them a fiee passage^ and 
sent them to the devil !” l^yes Calicos, cap. 165. 

* According to one oi the romtmoea, cited by Hyta, the expedidon 
of Aguilar was a piece of rmnantb Quixotism, occasioned by Xing 
Ferdinand’s challenging tbe bravest of hb knights to |daat hb hau- 
lier on tbe summits of die Alpuxarras. 

**Qq« 1 Se ToaotitMK amigos, 

IraS b Sbrta awSana, 
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placed after another &ehion in r^ard to the count of 
Urefia and hia followers, who were accused of deserting 
their posts in the hour of peril ; and more than (me ballad 
of the time reproachfully demanded an account from him 
of the brave ocnnpanions in arms whom he had left in the 
Sierra.* 

The imputation on this gallant nobleman appears wholly 

A poner mi Real pendon 

Eneima de la Alpuzarra? ** 

All shrunk from the perilous emprise, till Alonso de Aguilar 
stepped forward and boldly assumed it for himsel£ 

** A todofl tiembla la barba, 

8iiio filers don Aloneo, 

Que de Aguilar te llamaba. 

Levantdee en pie ante el Be/ 

De esta manera le habla. 

** Aquesa empreea, Seftor, 

Para mi eitabti guardada, 

Que mi senora la rejna 
Ya me la tiene mandada. 

** AlegrOse mueho el Bef 
For la oferta que le daba, 

Ann no era amanecido 
Don Almaao ya oavalga.^’ 

These popular ditties, it cannot be denied, are slippery authorities 
for any important fact, unless supported by more direct historic testi- 
mony, When composed, however, by contemporaries, or those who 
lived near the time, they may very naturally record many true 
details, too insignificant in their consequences to attract the notice of 
histoi^. The ballad translated with so much elaborate simpHcity 
by Percy, is chiefly taken up, as the English reader may remembert 
with the exploits of a Sevillian hero named Saavedra. No such 
personage is noticed, as fiir as 1 am aware, by the Spanish chroni- 
clers. The name of Saavedra, however, appears to have been a 
familiar one in Seville, and occurs two or three times in the master- 
roll of nobles and cavaliers of that city, who joined King Ferdi- 
nand’s army in the preceding year, 1500. Ztifiiga, Annales de Se- 
villa, eodem anno. 

* Meodosa notices tliese splenetic efiusions (Gnerra de Granada, 
p. 13) ; and Bleda (CmrOnica, p. 636) cites the following couplet 
from one of them. 

** Deeid, ooade de ITrena, 

Don Alonso donde queds.*’ 
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undeieryed ; for certainly he was not called on to throw 
away his own life and those of his brave followers, in a 
cause perfectly desperate, for a chimerical point of honor. 
And, so £sr from forfeiting the favor of his sovereigns by 
his conduct on this occasion, he was maintained by them in 
the same high stations, which he before held, and which he 
continued to fill with dignity to a good old age.^ 

It was about seventy years after this event, in 1670, that 
the duke of Arcos, descended from the great marquis of 
Cadiz, and from this same count of Urefia, led an expedi- 
tion into the Sierra Verraeja, in order to suppress a similar 
insurrection of the Moriscoes. Among the party were 
many of the descendants and kinsmen of those who had 
fought under Aguilar. It was the first time since that 
these rude passes had been trodden by Christian feet ; but 
the traditions of early childhood had made every inch of 
ground familiar to the soldiers. Some way up the eminence, 
they recognized the point at which the count of Urefia had 
made his stand ; and further still, the fatal plain, belted 
round with its dark rampart of rocks, where the strife had 
been hottest. Scattered fragments of arms and harness 
still lay rusting on the ground, which was covered with the 
bones of the warriors, that had lain for more than half a 
century unburied and bleaching in the sun.^ Here was 

The Venetian amhassadcr, Navagiero, saw the count of Urefia 
at OsBuna, in 1526. He was enjoying a green old age. or, as the 
minister expresses it, ** molto ve^hio e gentil oorteggiano peiA’’ 
** Diseases,^ said the veteran good-humoredly, ** sometimes visit me, 
but seldom tarry long ; for my body is like a crazy old inn, where 
travellers find such poor fore, that they mercdy touch and go.’^ 
Viaggio,fi:d. 17. 

^ Guerra de Granada, p. 301. — Compare the similar painting of 
Tacitus, in the scene where Germanicos pays the last ^ c^cea to 
the remains of Vams and his legions. ^Dein semiruto vallo^ 
humili foeB&, accisie jam reliquhe consedisse intelligehantur: medio 
campi alhentia ossa, ut fugerant, ut restiteraiit, disjecta vel aggerata; 
s^acebant fragmina telorum, equoramque artus, simul trunois 
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the spot on which the brave son of Aguilar had fought so 
sturdily by his father’s side ; and there the huge rock, at 
whose foot the chieftain had fallen, throwing its dark 
shadow over the remains of the noble dead, who lay sleep- 
ing around. The strongly marked features of the ground 
called up all the circumstances, which the soldiers had 
gathered from tradition; their hearts beat high, as they 
recapitulated them one to another ; and the tears, says the 
eloquent historian who tells the story, fell fast down thmr 
iron cheeks, as they gazed on the sad relics, and offered up 
a soldier’s prayer for the heroic souls which once animated 
them.* 

Tranquillity was now restored throughout the wide borders 
of Granada. The banner of the Cross floated triumphantly 
over the whole extent of its wild sierras, its broad valleys, 
and populous cities. Every Moor, in exterior at least, had 
become a Christian. Every mosque had been converted 
into a Christian church. Still the country was not entirely 
purified from the stain of Islaroism, since many professing 
their ancient faith were scattered over different parts of the 
kingdom of Castile, where they had been long resident 
before the surrender of their capital. The late events 
seemed to have no other effect than to harden them in 
error; and the Spanish government saw with alarm the 

arbornm antefiza ora.’’ ('Annales, lib. 1, sect. 61.) Mendoza falls 
nothing short of this celebrated description of the Bornan historian ; 

Pan etlam ArcsdiA dioat se judioe vietum.^ 

Mendoza, Gnerra de Granada, pp. 800-802. 

The Moorish insnrrection of 1570 was attended with at least one 
good resnlt, in calling fi>rth this historic masterpiece, the work of 
the aoocmiplisiied Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, accomplished alike as 
a statesman, wmrior, and historian. His "Gnerra de Granadji*” 
confined as it is to a barren fragment of Moorish history, di^days 
such liberal sentiments, (too liberal, indeed, to permit its pnMimtion 
till long alter its author's death,) profound reflection, and dasdc ele* 
gance of styi^ as well entitled him to the af^lation of the Spmiiih 
Sallust 
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pernicious influence of their example and persuasion^ in 
diaking the infirm fisith of the new converts. 

To obviate this, an ordinance was published, in the sum- 
mer of 1501, prohibiting all intercourse between these 
Moors and the orthodox kingdom of Granada.*^ At length, 
however, convinced that there was no other way to save the 
precious seed from being choked by the thorns of infidelity 
than to eradicate them altogether, the sovereigns came to 
the extraordinary resolution of oflering tliem the alternative 
of baptism or exile. They issued a pragmAtiea to that efiect 
from Seville, February 1 Ikh, 1502. A^r a preamble, duly 
setting forth the obligations of gratitude on the Castilians 
to drive Gk>d’s enemies firom the land, which he in his good 
time had delivered into their hands, and the numerous 
backslidings occasioned among the new converts by their 
intercourse with their unbaptized brethren, the act goes on 
to state, in much the same terms with the famous ordinance 
against the Jews, that all the unbaptized Moors in the 
kingdoms of Castile and Leon, above fourteen years of age 
if males, and twelve if females, must leave the country by 
the end of April following ; that they might sell their prop- 
erty in the mean time, and take the proceeds in anything 
save gold and silver and merchandise r^larly prohibited ; 
and, finally, that they might emigrate to any foreign 
country, except the dominions of the Grand Turk, and 
such parts of AfHca as Spain was then at war witfi. 
Obedi^oe to these severe provisions was enforced by the 
penalties of death and confiscation of property.*^ 

This stem edict, so closely modelled on that against the 
Jews, must have been even more grievous in its applica- 
tion.** For the Jews may be said to have been denizens 

** PragBEiitieas del Bejmo, fid. d. 

^ PnHcniSdcas del Beyno, fid. 7. 

** Ble^ anxiously daim the mdit of the act of expuldoa fiur 
Fray Thomas de Torquemada, of inquiailoria] memory. (Ooifinicai 
p. d40.) That eminent personage had, indeed, hem dead aomo 
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almost equally of every country; while the Mooia, eE« 
eluded from a retreat among their oountrymmi on the 
African 6hore» were sent into the lands of enemies or 
strangers. The former, moreover, were fiu* better qualified 
by their natural shrewdness and commercial habits for dis- 
posing of their property advanti^eously, than the simple, 
inexperienced Moors, skilled in little else than husbandry 
or rude mechanic arts. We have nowhere met with any 
estimate of the number who migrated on this occasion. 
The Castilian writers pass over the whole afihir in a very 
few words ; not, indeed, as is too evident, from any feelings 
of disapprobation, but from its insignificance in a political 
view. Their silence implies a very inconsiderable amount 
of emigrants ; a circumstance not to be wondered at, as 
there were very few, probably, who would not sooner imi- 
tate their Oranadine brethren, in assuming the mask of 
Christianity, than encounter exile under all the aggravated 
miseries with which it was accompanied.** 

Castile might now boast, the first time for eight cen- 
turies, that every outward stain, at least, of infidelity, was 
purified from her bosom. But how had this been accom- 
plished ? By the most detestable expedients which sophistry 
could devise, and oppression execute ; and that, too, under 
an enlightened government, proposing to be guided solely 
by a conscientious r^rd for duty. To comprehend this 

years ; but thu edict was so obviously suggested by that against the 
Jews, that it may be oonsldered as the result of his prindples, if not 
directly taught by him. Thus it is, the evil that men do lives 
after them.’* 

* The Castilian writers, especially the dramatic, have not been 
insensilde to tiie poeticid ntuatiiMas aflbrded by the distresMS of the 
banished Mewiseoes. Their sympathy for the exiles, however, is 
whimsically ^oogh emrtrssted by an orthodox anxiety to Justify the 
oonduot of thmr own government. The reader may recollect a per- 
tinent example in the story of Sandho’s Moorish friend, Bieoteu 
Don Quixote^ part. 2, cap* H. 

VoL. U.— 25 
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more fully, it will be necessary to take a brief view of pub- 
lic sentiment in matters of religion at that time. 

It is a singular paradox, that Christianity, whose doc- 
trines inculcate unbounded charity, should have been made 
so often an engine of persecution; while Mahometanism, 
whose principles are those of avowed intolerance, should 
have exhibit^, at least till later times, a truly philosoph- 
ical spirit of toleration.** Eyen the first victorious dis- 
ciples of the prophet, glowing with all the fiery zeal of 
proselytism, were content with the exaction of tribute from 
the vanquished; at least, more vindictive feelings were 
reserved only for idolaters, who did not, like the Jews and 
Christians, acknowledge with themselves the unity of Qod. 
With these latter denominations they had obvious sym- 
pathy, since it was thrir creed which formed the basis of 
their own.** In Spain, where the fiery temperament of the 
Arab was gradually softened under the influence of a tem- 
perate climate and higher mental culture, the toleration of 
the Jews and Christians, as we have already had occasion 
to notice, was so remarkable, that, within a few years after 

** The spirit rf toUratim professed by the Moors^ indeed, was made 
a principal argument against them in the archbishop of Valencia’s 
memorial to Philip III. The Mahometans would seem the better 
Christians of the two. See Geddes, Miscellaneous Tracts, (London, 
170^,) vd. L p. 94. 

** ITemnen aeems willing to countenance the learned Plnquet in 
regarding Islam ism, in its and^t a>rm. as one of the modifications 
of Christianity ; placing the principal difference between that and 
Sociniankon, for example, in the mere ritee of circumcision and bap- 
tism. (Eisai siir rinfioence^ieB Croiaadea, tradnlt par VlllerB, (Par* 
is, 1808.) ^ 175, not) The Mussulmans,” says Sir William Jones, 
**afe a sort of heterodox Christians, if Lodce ressons justly, because 
they firmly believe the immaimlate conception, divine diaracter. and 
miradea of the MesKiah; heterodox in denying vdiem^Uy hta 
disiraeter of Son, and hia equally, as God. with the Father, of 
whose unity and attributes they entertain and exfueta the most 
asrihl Ideaa.*^ See his lH«erla^ on the Gods of Greece, Italy, end 
fiidia; Work% (London, 1799,) voL L p. 279. 
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the oonqueety we find them not only protected in the enjoy* 
ment of civil and religious freedom, but mingling on terms 
almost of equality with their conquerors. 

It is not necessary to inquire here, how far the difierent 
policy of the Christians was owing to the peculiar oonstitu* 
tion of their hierarchy, which, composed of a spiritual 
militia drawn from every country in Europe, was cut off 
by its position from all human sympathies, and attached to 
no interests but its own ; which availed itself of the su- 
perior science and reputed sanctity, that were supposed to 
have given it the key to the dread mysteries of a future 
life, not to enlighten but to enslave the minds of a cred- 
ulous world ; and which, making its own tenets the only 
standard of faith, its own rites and ceremonial the only 
evidence of virtue, obliterated the great laws of morality, 
written by the divine hand on every heart, and gradually 
built up a system of exclusiveness and intolerance most 
repugnant to the mild and charitable religion of Jesus 
Christ 

Before the close of the fifteenth century, several cir- 
cumstances operated to sharpen the edge of intolerance, 
especially against the Arabs. The Turks, whose political 
consideration of late years had made them the peculiar rep- 
resentatives and champions of Mahometanism, had shown 
a ferocity and cruelty in their treatment of the Christians, 
which brought general odium on all the professors of their 
faith, and on the Moors, of course, though most unde- 
servedly, in common with the rest. The bold, heterodox 
doctrines, also, which had occasionally broken forth in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe in the fifteenth century, like so 
many ihint streaks of^ight ushering in the glorious mom 
of tlm Reformation, had roused the alarm of the champions 
of the church, and kindled on more than one occasion the 
fires of persecution ; and, before the close of the period, the 
Inqoimtioa was introduced into Spain. 

Krom that disastrous hour, religion wore a new aspect in 
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this unhappy country. The spirit of intolerance, no Icmger 
hooded in the darkness of the cloister, now stalked abroad 
in all his terrors. Zeal was exalted mto fanaticism, and a 
rational spirit of proselytism, into one of fiendish persecu* 
tion. It was not enough now, as formerly, to conform pas* 
sively to the doctrines of the church, but it was enjoined 
to make war on all who reftised them. The natural feel- 
ings of compunction in the discharge of this sad duty was 
a crime ; and the tear of sympathy, wrung out by the sight 
of mortal agonies, was an ofience to be expiated by humili- 
ating penance. The most frightful maxims were deliber- 
ately engrafted into the code of morals. Any one, it was 
said, might conscientiously kill an apostate wherever he 
could meet him. There was some doubt whether a man 
might slay his own father, if a heretic or infidel, but none 
whatever as to his right, in that event, to take away the 
life of his son or of his brother.** These maxims were not 
a dead letter, but of most active operation, as the sad 
records of the dread tribunal too well prova The charac- 
ter of the nation underwent a melancholy change. The 
milk of charity, nay of human feeling, was soured in every 
bosom. The liberality of the old Spanish cavalier gave 
way to the fiery fanaticism of the monk. The taste for 
blood, once gratified, begat a cannibal appetite in the 
people, who, cheered on by the frantic clergy, seemed to 
vie with one another in the eagemsss with which they ran 
down the miserable game of the Inquisition. 

It was at this very time, when the infernal monster, 

the bishop of Orihuela’s treatise, “ De Bello Sacro,” eta, 
cited by the industrious Olemencin. (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., 
tom. vL Host. 15.) The Moon and Jews, of course, stood no chance 
in tills code ; the reverend iath^ expresses an opinion, with which 
Bleda heartily coincides, that the government would be perfectly 
justified in taking away the life of every Moor in the kini^om, for 
their shameless infidki^. UM su^^— and Bleda, Oorfiniea, p. 

m. 
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gorged but not sated with human sacrifice, was crying 
aloud for fresh victims, that Granada surrendered to the 
Spaniards, under the solemn guaranty of the full enjoy- 
ment of civil and religious liberty. The treaty of capitu- 
lation granted too much, or too little, — too little for an 
independent state, too much for one whose existence was 
now merged in that of a greater; for it secured to the 
Moors privileges in some respects superior to those of the 
Castilians, and to the prejudice of the latter. Such, for 
example, was the permission to trade with the Barbary 
coast, and with the various places in Castile and Anda- 
lusia, without paying the duties imposed on the Spaniards 
themselves;” and that article, again, by which runaway 
Moorish slaves from other parts of the kingdom were made 
free and incapable of being reclaimed by their masters, if 
they could reach Granada.” The former of these provis- 
ions struck at the commercial profits of the Spaniards, the 
latter directly at their property. 

It is not too much to say, that such a treaty, depending 
for its observance on the good faith and forbearance of the 
stronger party, would not hold together a year in any coun- 
try of Christendom, even at the present day, before some 
flaw or pretext would be devised to evade it. How much 
greater was the probability of this in the present case, 
where the weaker party was viewed with all the accumu- 
lated odium of long hereditary hostility and religious 
rancor! 

The work of conversion, on which the Christians, no 
doubt, much relied, was attended with greater difiiculties 
than had been anticipated by the conquerors. It was now 
found, that, while the Moors retained their present faith, 
they would be much better afiPected towards their country- 
men in Africa, than to the nation with which they were 

” The artides of the treaty are detailed at length liy llarmol, 
Edwlion de MoHaooa, lib. 1, cap. 19. 

” idem, ubi supra. 
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incorporated. In short, Spain still had enemies in her 
bosom ; and reports were rife in every quarter, of their 
secret intelligence with the fiarbary states, and of Chris- 
tians kidnapped tu be sold as slaves to Algerine corsairs. 
Such tales, greedily circulated and swallowed, soon begat 
general alarm ; and men are not apt to be over-scrupulous 
as to measures which they deem essential to their personal 
safety. 

The zealous attempt to bring about conversion by preach- 
ing and expostulation was fair and commendable. The 
intervention of bribes and promises, if it violated the spirit, 
did not, at least, the letter of the treaty. The application 
of force to a few of the most refractory, who by their blind 
obstinacy were excluding a whole nation from the benefits 
of redemption, was to be defended on other grounds ; and 
these were not wanting to cunning theologians, who consid- 
ered that the sanctity of the end justified extraordinary 
means, and that, where the eternal interests of the soul 
were at stake, the force of promises and the faith of trea- 
ties were equally nugatory.* 

But the ehef-^omvre of monkish casuistry was the argu- 
ment imputed to Ximenes for depriving the Moors of the 
benefits of the treaty, as a legitimate consequence of the 
rebellion, into which they had been driven by his own 
malpractices. This proposition, however, far from out- 
raging the feelings of the nation, well drilled by this time 
in the metaphydes of the cloister, fell short of them, if we 
are to judge from recommendations of a still more ques- 
tionable import, urged, though in^ectnally, on the sover- 
eigns at this very time, from the highest quarter.* 

* See the arguro^ts of Ximenes, or of his enthusiastic biographer 
FlSchier, fer it hi not alwajrs easy to discriminate between them. 
Hist, de Ximends, pp. 108, 109. 

* The duke of Medina Sidonia proposed to Ferdinand and' Isa* 
bella to be avenged on the Mom, in tome way not explained, aH^ 
their d^emfaarkation in Africa, on Uie ground that, the term id the 
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Such are the frightful results to which the fidrest mind 
may be led, when it introduces the refinements of logic 
into the discussions of duty ; when, proposing to achieve 
some great good, whether in politics or religion, it con* 
ceives that the importance of the object authorizes a de* 
parture from the plain principles of morality, which regu* 
late the ordinary affairs of life ; and when, blending these 
higher interests with those of a {>er8onal nature, it becomes 
incapable of discriminating between them, and is led insen* 
sibly to act from selfish motives, while it fondly imagines 
itself obeying only the conscientious dictates of duty/^ 

royal safe-conduct having elapsed, they might lawfully be treated as 
enemies. To this proposal, which would have done honor to a ool* 
lege of Jesuits in the sixteenth century, the sovereigns made a reply 
too creditable not to be transcribed. Bei d la K4ina. Fer- 
nando de Zafra, nuestro secretdrio. Vimoe vuestra letra, en qiie nos 
fecistes saber lo qiie el duque de Medinasid6nia tenia pentiado que se 
podia facer contra loe Mores de Villaluenga despuds de deeemhar* 
cadoB aliende. Decidle que le agradeceraos y tenemos en servfcio el 
buen deseo que tiene de nos aervir: p«ro porqui nueitra palabra y 
eegforo real oH ee. debe quoardar d Iw eomo d Iob OrMmoit^ y 

fa^dndose lo qtie 4\ dice pareceria cautela y engafio armado sobre 
nuestro seguro para no le guardar, qne en ningnna, manera se hsga 
€86, ni otra ooea de que pneda parecer qne se qiiebranta nuestro 
seguro. De Granada v^inte y nneve de mayo de quinidntos y nn 
alkis. — Yo el Rei. — Yo la R^ina - For mnndado del Rei 4 del Rdina» 
Miguel Perez Almasan.^ Would that the suggesfionsof Isabella’s 
own heart, instead of the deigy, had always been the guide of her 
ocmdiict in these matters! Mem. de la Acad.de Hist.,tom. vL Ilust. 
lb, fiom the original in the archives of the family of Medina 
Sidonia. 

** A memorial of the archbishop of Valencia to Philip HI. afibrds 
an example of this moral obliquity, that may make one laugh, or 
weep, according to the temper of hb philosophy. In this prectons 
dixnimcnt he says. “Your Majesty may, without any scruple of oon- 
scienoe, make slaves of all the Moriscoes, and mgy pat them into 
your own galleys or mines, or sell them to strangers. And as to 
their children, they may be all sold at good rates here In Spain; 
which will be so &r from bring a ptinishBieiit, that it will be m mcroy 
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With these events may be said to terminate the history 
of the Moors, or the Moriscoes, as henceforth called, under 
the present reign. Eij^t centuries had elapsed since their 
first occupation of the oountiy ; during which period they 
bad exhibited all the various phases of civilization, from 
its dawn to its decline. Ten years had sufficed to overturn 
the splendid remains of this powerful empire; and ten 
more, for its nominal converuon to Christianity. A long 
century of persecution, of unmitigated and unmerited suf- 
fering, was to follow, before the whole was to be consum- 
mated by the expulsion of this unhappy race from the 
Peninsula. Tlieir story, in this latter period, furnishes 
one of the most memorable examples in history, of the 
impotence of persecution, even in support of a good cause 
against a bad one. It is a lesson that cannot be too deeply 
pondered through every succeeding age. The fires of the 
Inquisition are, indeed, extinguished, probably to be lighted 
no more. But where is the land which can boast that the 
spirit of intolerance, which forms the very breath of perse- 
cution, is altogether extinct in its bosom? 

to diem ; sinee by that means they will all become Christians ; which 
they would new have been, had they continued with their parents. 
By the holy uecution of whiidi {seoe of justice, a yrsot sum ^ vumg 
wtt/sw sate your Mtfftiljft tmnryP (Geddes, Mi^laneons Tracts, 
T<d. i, p. 71.) " n n’est point d’hoadlitl ezcellente comme la Chree- 
tienne^" saystdd Montaigne; ‘^nostre aelefaiot mervmllea, qnand il 
va seoondant noatre pente vers la haine^ la eroantd, Fambitkm, 
Favatioet la detraolioa, la rebellion. Noetre religion est fiucte pour 
eztirper Ics vices; die les ooovie^ les noonit^ lea incite.” F iaa is ; 
liv. % diap 12. 
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C0LUMBUS.-PE08ECUTI0N OF DISOOVERY.-HI8 TREAT- 
MENT BY THE COURT. 

1494-1503. 

Profifress of Disooverf.— Reaction of Public Feeling.— The Queen’s 
Omfidence in Columbus.— He Discovers Terra Firma.— Isabella 
Sends Back the Indian Slaves. -Complaints againiit Colnmbns.— 
Superseded in the Oovemment.- Vindication of the Sovereigns. 
—His Fourth and Last Voyage. 

The reader will turn with satis&ctioD from the melan- 
choly and mortifying details of superstition, to the generous 
efforts, which the Spanish government was making to en- 
large the limits (ff sdenoe and dominion in the west. 

Amidst the storms and troubles of Italy, Spain was every 
day stretching her wings over a wider sweep of empire, and 
extending the glory of her name to the far Antipodes.” 
Such is the swell of exultation with which the enthusiastic 
Italian, Mwtyr, notices the brilliant progress of discovery 
under his illustrious countryman Columbus.’ The Spanish 
sovereigns had never lost sight of the new domain, so unex- 
pectedly opmied to them, as it were, from the depths of the 
ocean. The first accounts truismitted by the great navigator 
and his companions, op bis second voy^, while their im- 
a^nationa were wann with the beauty and novelty ei the 
scenes which met their eyes in the New World, served to 
keep alive the tone of excitement, which thdr unexpected 

’ "Inter has Italw pfecdlta magia indka ae mi^ alas {aratandit 
Hispaaia, unperinm angst, gloriam nomeiiqae suum ad Antipodes 
porrii^’* Peter Martyr, Opus Epist, apsit. 14S. 
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sueoessee had kindled in the nation.* The yarious epeci- 
mens sent home in the return ships, of the products of these 
unknown regions, confirmed the agreeable belief that they 
formed part of the great Asiatic continent, which had so 
long excited the cupidity of Europeans. The Spanish court, 
sharing in the general enthusiasm, endeavored to promote 
the spirit of discovery and colonization, by forwarding the 
requisite supplies, and complying promptly with the most 
minute suggestions of Columbus. But, in less than two 
years from the commencement of his second voyage, the 
face of things experienced a melancholy change. Accounts 
were received at home of the most alarming discontent and 
disafiection in the colony; while the actual returns from 
these vaunted regions were so scanty, as to bear no propor- 
tion to the expenses of the expedition. 

This unfortunate result was in a great measure imputable 
to the misconduct of the colonists themselves. Most of them 
were adventurers, who had embarked with no other expec- 
tation than that of getting together a fortune as speedily as 
possible in the golden Indies. They were without subor- 
dination, patience, industry, or any of the regular habits 
demanded for success in such an enterprise. As soon as 
they had launched from their native shore, they seemed to 
feel themselves released from the constraints of all law. 
They harbored jealousy and distrust of the admiral as a 

* See* among others, a letter of Dr. Chanoa, who aoeompanied 
CSolumbns on his second voyage. It is addressed to the authorities 
of Seville. Alter noticing the evidences of gold in Hispaniola, he 
says ; ** Ansi que de derto los Reyes nnestros Sefiores desde agora se 

pneden tener por los mas prosperoe e mas ricos Prindpes del mnndo, 
porqne tal ccsa hasta agora no se ha visto ni leido de ningupo m el 
mnndo, porque verdaderamente a otro oamino que los navies vuel- 
van poedan llevar tanta oantidad de oro qne se pneden maravillar 
cualesquleni que lo snpieren.” In another part of the letter, the 
Doctor k equally sanguine in regard to the fiultfhlness of the soil 
and ditnale. Lehra As Dr. Chanca, apud Navarrete, Cdeodcm de 
Vlages, tom. 1 . l9fi-224. 
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foreigDer. The cavaliers and hidalgos^ of whom there were 
too many in the expedition, contemned him as an upstart, 
whom it was derogatory to obey. From the fiist moment 
of their landing in Hispaniola, they indulged the most wan- 
ton license in regard to the unoffending natives, who, in the 
simplicity of their hearts, had received the white men as 
messengers from Heaven. Their outrages, however, soon 
provoked a general resistance, which led to such a war of 
extermination, that, in less than four years after the Span- 
iards had set foot on the island, one-third of its population, 
amounting, probably, to several hundred thousands, were 
sacrificed! Such were the melancholy auspices, under 
which the intercourse was opened between the civilized 
white man and the simple natives of the western 
world.* 

These excesses,, and a total neglect of agriculture, — for 
none would condescend to turn up the earth for any other 
object than the gold they could find in it, — at length occa- 
sioned an alarming scarcity of provisions ; while the poor 
Indians n^lected their usual husbandry, being willing to 
starve themselves, so that they could starve out their 
oppressors.* In order to avoid the famine which menaced 
his little colony, Columbus was obliged to resort to coercive 
measures, shortening the allowance of food, and compelling 
all to work, without distinction of rank. These unpalatable 
regulations soon bred general discontent. The high- 
mettled hidalgos, especially, complained loudly of the in- 
dignity of such medianical drudgery, while Father Boil and 

^ Fernando Colon, Hist, de Almirante, cap. 60, 62.— Mtiftoz, Hist 
del Noevo-Mtmdo, lib. 5, sec. 25. — Herrera, Indtas Ocxddentales, 
dea 1, lib. 2, cap. 9.— Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist., lib. 1, cap. 9. 

^ The Indians had some gronnds fiir relying <m the efficacy of 
starvation, as Las Casas gravely asserts, ** one 8f*aniard consnnied 
ihStti^ieday as much as would suffice three fiuniliesl^ Ltoente, 
CEttvfwsde Don Barthdlemi de hwCisas, prMd^m de st Vic^ (Fsrli^ 
1^12,) tom. i p. 11. 
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his brethren were equally outraged by the diminution of 
their regular rations/ 

The Spanish sovereigns were now daily assailed with com- 
plaints of the mal-administration of Columbus, and of his 
impolitic and unjust severities to both Spaniards and 
natives. They lent, however, an unwilling ear to these 
vague accusations ; they fully appreciated the difficulties of 
his situation ; and, although they sent out an agent to in- 
quire into the nature of the troubles which threatened the 
existence of the colony, they were careful to select an indi- 
vidual who they thought would be most grateful to the 
admiral ; and when the latter in the following year, 1496, 
returned to Spain, they received him with the most ample 
acknowledgments of regard. Come to us,” they said, in 
a kind letter of congratulation, addressed to him soon 
after his arrival, ** when you can do it without inconveni- 
enoe to yourself, for you have endured too many vexations 
already.”* 

The admiral brought with him, as before, such samples 
of the productions of the western hemisphere, as would 
strike the public eye, and keep alive the feeling of curi- 
osity. On his journey through Andalusia, he passed some 
days under the hospitable roof of the good curate, Bemal- 
dez, who dwells with much satisfaction on the remarkable 
appearance of the Indian chiefe, following in the admiral’s 
train, goigeously decorated with golden collars and coronets 
and various barimric ornaments. Among these he particular- 
ly notices certain " belts and masks of cotton and of wood, 
with figures of the Devil embroidered and carved thereon, 
sometimes in hk own prop^ likeness, and at others in ihai 

* Martyr, Oe Behus OoMiiicis, dec. 1, lib. 4.*-4jk)mara, Histde 
las ladka, cap. torn. ii.^Hefrera^ Indies Oocid^tales, dec. 1, 
lifa. % cap. 12. 

r * Kavmmte, ColeocsieD de Vlages, tom. ii., Doc. Di{d.^iio. lOl.r- 
Famamdo Oolmi, Mist, d^ Aiminmta, cap. 64.— Mofios, Hist, 
Maevo-Mundo, lib. 5, sec. 21. 
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cf acat or am owL Hiere is much reason/’ he infers, ^ to 
believe that he appears to the islanders in this guise, and 
that they are all idolaters, having Satan for their lord I ” * 

But neither the attractions of the spectacle, nor the 
glowing representations of Columbus, who fended he had 
discovered in the mines of Hispaniola the golden quarries 
of Ophir, from which King Solomon had enriched the 
temple of Jerusalem, could rekindle the dormant enthusi- 
asm of the nation. The novelty of the thing had passed. 
They heard a different tale, moreover, from the other voy- 
agers, whose wan and sallow visages provoked the bitter 
jest, that they had returned with more gold in their feces 
than in their pockets. In short, the skepticism of the pub- 
lic seemed now quite in proportion to its former overween- 
ing confidence ; and the returns were so meagre, says Ber- 
naldez, ‘‘ that it was very generally believed there was little 
or no gold in the island.” ® 

Isabella was fer from participating in this unreasonable 
distrust She had espoused the theory of Columbus, when 
others looked coldly or contemptuously on it* She firmly 
relied on his repeat^ assurances, that the track of discov- 
ery would lead to other and more important regions. She 
formed a higher estimate, moreover, of the value of the 

’ Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ioos, MS., cap. 131.— Herrera expream 
the same charitable opinion. ** Muy clarameute se oonocio que el 
demonio estava apoderado de aqnella gente, y la traia ciega y en- 
gaftada, hablandoles, y mostrandolea en diversas figiiras.” Indias 
Ocddentales, lib. 3, cap. 4. 

* Bemaldea, Reyes Catblioos, MS., cap. 131. — Mnfioa, Hist del 
Nnevo-Mundo, lib. 6, sec. 1. 

• Columbus, in his letter to Prince John’s nurse, dated 1500, makes 
the following ample acknowledgment of the queen’s early proteo* 
lion of him. " En todos hobo incrednlidad, y a la Reina mi Se&ora 
dio Nuestro S^or el espiritu de intdigenda y esftimo grande, y ia 
hiso de todo heredera oomo a earn y muy amada h^a.” So Alteaa 
lo aprobaba al contrario, y lo sostavo ftsta quo pndo.” Kavarret^ 
Colson de Viages^ tom. L p. 266. 
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new acquisitions than any founded on the actual proceeds 
in gold and silver; keeping ever in view, as her letters and 
instructions abundantly show, the glorious purpose of intro- 
ducing the blessings of Christian civilization among the 
heathen.'® She entertained a deep sense of the merits of 
Columbus, to whose serious and elevated character her own 
bore much resemblance; although the enthusiasm, which 
distinguished each, was naturally tempered in hers with 
somewhat more of benignity and discretion. 

But although the queen was willing to give the most 
effectual support to his great , enterprise, the situation of 
the country was such as made delay in its immediate prose- 
cution unavoidable. Large expense was necessarily incurred 
for the actual maintenance of the colony ; " the exchequer 
was liberally drained, moreover, by the Italian war, as well 
as by the profuse magnificence with which the nuptials of 
the royal family were now celebrating. It was, indeed, in 
the midst of the courtly revelries attending the marriage 
of Prince John, that the admiral presented himself before 
the sovereigns at Burgos, after his second voyage. Such 
was the low condition of the treasury from these causes, 
that Isabella was obliged to defray the cost of an outfit to 
the colony, at this time, from funds originally destined for 
the marriage of her daughter Isabella with the king of 
Portugal'* 

This unwelcome delay, however, was softened to Odum- 
bus by the distinguished marks which he daily received of 
the royal favor ; and various ordinances were passed, conr 

^See the litters to Columbus, dated May 14tb, 1493, Aiigii^ 
1494, apud Navarrets, Colecxaon de ViageS) tom. IL pp. 6d, 154, et 
mult. ai. 

" The salaries alone, annually disbursed by the erowa to penooe 
reudent in the colony, amounted toriz million maravedies. Muam^ 
Hist del Nnevo-Hundo, lib. 5, sec. 33. 

Idem, lib. fi, sec. 2.— Fernando Colon, Hkt del Abnirsnte, 
64.--Herrera, Indies Ooddentalefi^ Hb. ^ osp. L 
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firming and enlarging his great powers and privileges in 
the most ample manner, to a greater extent, indeed, than 
his modesty, or hk prudence, would allow him to accept” 
The language in which these princely gratuities were con* 
ferred, rendered them doubly grateful to his noble heart, 
containing, as they did, the most emphatic acknowledg- 
ments of his many good, loyal, distinguished, and con- 
tinual services,’’ and thus testifying the unabated confidence 
of his sovereigns in his integrity and prudence.” 

Among the impediments to the immediate completion of 
the arrangements for the admiral’s departure on his third 
voyage, may be also noticed the hostility of Bishop Fon- 
seca, who, at this period, had the control of the Indian 
department ; a man of an irritable, and, as it would seem, 
most unforgiving temper, who, from some causes of disgust 
which he had conceived with Columbus previous to his 
second voyage, lost no opportunity of annoying and thwart- 
ing him, for which his official station unfortunately afforded 
him too many facilities.” 

From these various circumstances the admiral’s fleet was 
not ready before the beginning of 1498. Even then fur- 
ther embarrassment occurred in manning it, as few were 
found willing to embark in a service which had &llen into 

” Such, for example, was the grant of an immense tract of land 
In Hispaniola, with the title of count or duke, as the adtniml might 
prefer. Mufioz, Hist del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 6, sec. 17. 

The instrument establishing the mayorazgOf or perpetual entail 
of Columbns’s estates, contains an injunction, that *"his iieirs shall 
never use any other signature than that of ‘ the Admiral,’ el A/mt« 
ranUf whatever other titles and honors may belong to them.’’ That 
title indicated his }*eeultar achievements, and it was an honest piide 
which led him by diis simple expedient to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of fliem in his posterity. See the original doaunent, apud 
Havarrete, Colecdon de Viagea, tom. ii pp. 221-235. 

^Muftoa, Hist, del Noevo-Moudo, lib. 6, sec. 20.— Fernanda 
Cokm, Hist, d^ Ahnirante, cap 64.— Zufiiga, Annales de Sevilla, 
ofto im 
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such gi^ral discredit This led to the rainoas expedient 
ci substituting convicts^ whose regular punishments were 
commuted into transportation, for a limited period, to the 
Indies. No measure could possibly have been devised 
more efibctual for the ruin of the infant settlement The 
seeds of corruption, which had been so long festering in the 
Old World, soon shot up into a plentiful harvest in the New, 
and Ciolumbus, who suggested the measure, was the first to 
reap the fruits of it. 

At length, all being in readiness, the admiral embarked 
on board his little squadron, consisting of six vessels, whose 
complement of men, notwithstanding every exertion, was 
still deficient, and took his departure from the port of St 
Lucar, May 30th, 1498. He steered in a more southerly 
direction than on his preceding voyages, and on the first 
of August succeeded in reaching terra firma; thus entitling 
himself to the glory of being the first to set foot on the 
great southern continent, to which he had before opened 
the way.** 

It is not necessary to pursue the track of the illustrious 
voyager, whose career, forming the most brilliant episode to 
the history of the present reign, has been so recently traced 
by a hand which few will care to follow. It will suffice 
briefly to notice his personal relations with the Spanish 
government, and the principles on which the colonial ad- 
ministration was conducted. 

On his arrival at Hispaniola, Columbus found the affiiirs 
of the colony in the most deplorable confusion. An insur- 
rection had been raised by the arts of a few factious indi- 
viduals against his brother Bartholomew, to whom he had 

^ Peter Martyr, De Kebos Ooeanicis, dec. 1, lib. 6. — Navarrete, 
Colaoetcn de Viages, tom. iL, Doc. Dipl., nos. 116, 120.— Tereer 
Viage de Cblon, apud Navarrete, tom. i. p. 245. — Benaoni, Novi 
Orl»* Hist, Uh 1, cap. 10, 11. — Herrera, Indiaa Oocid^talea^ 
dec. 1, Ub. 3, cap. 10, IL— Hiia. del Nuevo-Mundo, lib, 

. .. 
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intauted ihe goverainmt during his absenoe. In this des- 
perate rebellion all the interests of the community were 
negketedL The mines, which were just beginning to yield 
a golden harvest, rmnained unwrought The unfortunate 
natives were subjected to the most inhuman oppression. 
There was no law but that of the strongest Columbus, on 
his arrival, in vain endeavored to restore order. The very 
crews he brought with him, who had been unfortunately 
reprieved from the gibbet in their own country, served to 
swell the mass of mutiny. The admiral exhausted art, 
negotiation, entreaty, force, and succeeded at length in 
patching up a specious reconciliation by such concessions 
as essentially impaired his own authority. Among these 
was the grant of large tracts of land to the rebels, with per* 
mission to the proprietor to employ an allotted number of 
the natives in its cultivation. This was the origin oi the 
celebrated system of rtparlimierUos^ which subsequently 
led to the foulest abuses that ever disgraced humanity.^’ 

Nearly a year elapsed after the admiral’s return to 
Hispaniola, before he succeeded in allaying these intestine 
feuds. In the mean while, rumors were every day reaching 
Spain of the distractions of the colopy, accompanied with 
most injurious imputations on the ccmduct of Columbus and 
his brother, who were loudly accused of oppresting both 
Spaniards and Indians, and of sacrificing the public 
interests, in the most unscrupulous manner, to thmr own. 
These complaints were rung in the very ears of the sover- 
eigns by numbers of the disaflTected colonists, who had 
returned to Spain, and who surrounded the king, as he 
rode out on horseback, clamoring loudly for the disdharge 

” Qomsrs, Hkt. de las ladiss, cap. ee.*-Beiiaoiit, Kovi Orbit 
Hiit, lib. I, cap. 10, 11.— OarilMiy, Cmpendio, tom. ii. lib. 10, cap. 
7.— Fernando Coloii, Hist, dd AlminuUe, cap. 7$-S2. — Peter Martyr, 
00 Bcims Ooeaaimi. dea 1, lib. S.— 'Herrera, Indiaa Oc dd a pt a k a , 
dee. 1, Mb. 3, cap. 16.— Muftos, Hkt. del Kaevo-Mundcv lib. 6^ wm 
40-42. 

v«L. iL— sr 
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of the arrears, of which they said the admiral had defrauded 
them,^ 

There were not wanting, even, persons of high considera- 
tion at the court, to give credenoe and circulation to these 
calumnies. The recent discovery of the pearl fisheries of 
Faria, as well as of more prolMo veins of the precious 
metals in Hispaniola, and the prospect of an indefinite 
extent of unexplored country, opened by the late voyage 
of Columbus, made the vioeroyalty of the New World a 
tempting bait for the avarice and ambition of the most 
potent grandee. They artfully endeavored, therefore, to 
undermine the admirars credit with the sovereigns, by 
raising in their minds suspicions of his int^ity, founded 
not merely on vague reports, but on letters received from 
the colony, charging him with disloyalty, with appropria- 
ting to his own use the revenues of the island, and with 
the design of erecting an independent government for 
himself.'* 

Whatever weight these absurd charges may have had 
with Ferdinand, they had no power to shake the queen's 
confidence in Columbus, or lead her to suspect his loyalty 

** Garibaj, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19. cap. 7. — Peter Martyr, De 
Bebus Ooeanicia, dec. 1, lib. 7. — Gomara, Hist de las Indiaa, cap. 23i 
— Benioni, Novi Orbis Hist., cap. 11. 

Ferdinand Colurobiis mentions that be and his brother, who were 
then pages to the queen, could not stir out into the ooortyard of the 
Alhambra, without being followed by fifty of these vagabonds, who 
insulted them in the grossest manner, " as the eons of the adventurer, 
who had led so many brave Spanish hidalgos to seek their graves in 
the land of vanity and delusion which he had found out” Hist del 
Almiraate, oapu 

*• Bensoni, Novi Orbis Hist, lib. 1, cap. 12. — ^National feeling 
operated, no doubt, as well as avarice to sharpen the tooth of slander 
against the admiral. "dSgre nmlti patiuntur,” says Columbus’s 
eounti^aii, with honest warmth, peregrinom bomtnem, et qui- 
dam e nosM Italid orima, tantam honoris ae gloriw eonseqniitaBi, 
mt neu tantom Hispankw genfis, eed ot mgnsvls altiuitis homlae ii 
otqpergverit” Bens^ lib. 1, & 
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for a moment But the long-continued distractions of the 
colony made her feel a natural distrust dThis capacity to 
govern it, whether from the jealousy entertained of him as 
a foreign^, or from some inherent deficiency in his own 
character. These doubts were mingled, it is true, with 
sterner feelings towards the admiral, on the arrival, at this 
juncture, of several of the rebels with the Indian slaves 
assigned to them by his orders.** 

It was the received opinion among good Catholics of that 
period, that heathen and barbarous nations were placed by 
the circumstance of their infidelity without the pale both 
of spiritual and civil rights. Their souls were doomed to 
eternal perdition. Their bodies were the property of the 
Christian nation who should occupy their soil.*^ Such, in 

^ Herrera, Indias Occidentales, lib. 4, cap. 7, 10, and more espe- 
cially lib. 6, cap. 13. — Las Casas, CEuvres, ed. de Llorente, tom. L 
p.306. 

La qnalitd de Catholique Bomain,’* says the philosophic Vil- 
lera, ** avait tout-A'iait remplaod oelle d’homme, et mSme de Chr^ 
tien. Qui n’dtait pas Catholique Romain, n’4tait pas homme, dtait 
moins qu’homme ; et eOt-il 4t4 un souverain, c’4tait une bonne action 
que de lui Oter la vie.” (Essai sur la Reformation, p. 56. ed. 1820.) 
Las Casas rests the title of the Spanish crown to its American posses- 
sions on the original papal grant, made on condition of converting the 
natives to Christianity. The pope, as vicar of Jesus Christ, possesses 
plenary authority over all men for the safety of their souls. He might, 
therefore, in furtherance of this, confer on the Spanish sovereigns 
imperial tupremacjf over all lands discovered by them, — not, however, 
to the pr^ndice of authorities already existing there, and over such 
nations only as voluntarily embraced Christianity. Sudi is the sum 
of his thirty proportions, snbmitted to the council of the Indies for 
the inspecticm of Charles V. (CEuvres, ed. de Llorente, tom. i. pp» 
286-311.) One may see in these arbitrary and whimsical limita- 
tions, the good bleep’s desire to reconcile what reason tqld him 
were the natural rights man, with what foitli prescribed as the 
legitimate prerogative of the pope. Few Roman Oatholios at the 
present day will be found rttirdy enough to maintain this lofty pre- 
logiUiv^ however carefolly UmiteA Still fow« in the rixteenth 
oeutuiy would have challenged it Indeed, it is but just to Lee 
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brie^ were the profeseion and tbe practice of the most eii« 
lightened Europeans of the fifteenth century ; and such the 
deplorable maxims which regulated the intercourse of the 
Spanish and Portuguese navigators with the uncivilised 
natives of the western world.** Columbus^ agreeably to 
these views, had, very soon after the occupation of His* 
paniola, recommended a regular exchange of slaves for the 
commodities required for the support of the colony ; repre- 
senting, moreover, that in this way their conversion would 
be more surely effected, — an object, it must be admitted, 
which he seems to have ever had most earnestly at heart. 

Isabella, however, entertained views on this matter far 
more liberal than those of her age. She had been deeply 
interested by the accounts she had received from the admi- 
ral himself of the gentle, unoffending character of the 
islanders ; and she revolted at the idea of consigning them 
to the horrors of slavery, without even an effort for their 
conversion. She hesitated, therefore, to sanction his pro- 
posal ; and when a number of Indian captives were adver- 
tised to be sold in the markets of Andalusia, she com- 
manded the sale to be suspended, till tbe opinion of a 
counsel of theologians and doctors, learned in such matters, 
could.be obtained, as to its conscientious lawfulness. She 
yielded still further to the benevolent impulses of her na- 
ture, cauring holy m^ to be instructed as far as possible in 
tbe Indian languages, and sent out as missionaries for the 
conversion of tbe natives.** Some of them, as Father Boil 

Cssttv, to adroit) that the genera! scope of his arguments, here and 
elaewhm, is very fu* in advance of his age. 

** A Spanish casuist fbtmds the right of hu nation to enslave the 
InduuMi) among other things, on their smoking tobacco, and not tiiro- 
ming their beards d At least, this is Montesquieu’s 

inleipr^ation of it. (Esprit des Loix, lib. Ifi, ^ap. $.) The doo- 
tors of the Inqnlsttiott could hardly have tbimd a bettm^ reason. 

* Maftos, Hist, dd Niievo*Muiid 0 , lib. 5, sec. 84.— l^avarrete, 
Oolecf^ de Viages, tom. H., Doc. DipL, no. g2.-^Berfera, ladiaa 
Oooidiantale^ Ub. cap. 4 
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•ltd his brethren, seem, indeed, to have been more conoemed 
for the wel&re of their own bodies, than for the souls of 
their benighted flock. But others, imbued with a better 
spirit, wrought in the good work with disinterested zeal, 
and, if we maj credit their accounts, with some efficacy.’^ 
In the same beneficent ^irit, the royal letters and ordi- 
nances urged over and over again the paramount obliga- 
tion of the religious instruction of the natives, and of 
observing the utmost gentleness and humanity in all deal- 
ings with them. When, therefore, the queen learned the 
arrival of two vessels from the Indies, with three hundred 
slaves on board, which the admiral had granted to the 
mutineers, she could not repress her indignation, but impa- 
tiently asked, By what authority does Columbus venture 
thus to dispose of my subjects f” She instantly caused 
proclamation to be made in the southern provinces, that all 
who had Indian slaves in their possession, granted by the 
admiral, should forthwith provide for their return to their 
own country ; while the few, still held by the crown, were 
to be restox^ to freedom in like manner.* 

After a long and visible reluctance, the queen acquiesced 
in sending out a commissioner to investigate the afihirs of 
the colony. The person appointed to this delicate trust 

^ “Among other things that the holy fathers carried oat,” says 
Bobles, “ was a little oigan and several bells, which greatly delighted 
the simple people, so that from one to two thousand persons were bi^ 
tised every day.” (Vida de Ximenea, p. 120.) 

Ferdinand Colamhas remarks with some ncMveUf that “ the Indians 
were so obedient from their fear of the admiral, and at the same 
time so desiroos to oblige him, that they vohntarUy became Chris- 
tians!” Hist del Almirante, csp. 84 
* Hertera, Indlas Ooddentoles, lib. 4, cap 7.<--Eavarrete^ Coleo- 
eton de Viagea, tom. IL, Doc. Dip!., no. 134 
Las Casas observes, that “so great was the queen's indigaaflim 
at the admiral's misoondiiet in this parUadar, that nothing but the 
eooddaiatioii of his great poblie eervieee eaved him from iaam- 
diatedhigraoe;” tEuvreit ^ de Lforente, tom. L p 304 
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mm Don Franeisoo de Bobadilla, a poor knight of Cbla- 
trava* He wae invested with supreme powers of civil and 
criminal jurkdicticm. He was to bring to trial and pass 
sentence on all such as had conspired against the authority 
of Columbus. He was authorised to take posseetnon of the 
fortresses, vessels, public stores, and property of every 
description, to dispose of all offices, and to command what* 
ever persons he might deem expedient for the tranquillity 
of the island, without distinction of rank, to return to 
Spain, and present themselves before the sovereigns. Such, 
in brief, was the sum of the extraordinary powers intrusted 
to Bobadilk.’^ 

It is impossible now to determine what motives could 
have led to the selection of so incompetent an agent, for an 
office of such high responsibility. He seems to have been 
a weak and arrogant man, swelled up with unmeasurable 
insolence by the brief authority thus undeservedly bestowed 
on him. From the very first, he regarded Columbus in the 
light of a convicted criminal, on whom it was his business 
to execute the sentence of the law. Accordingly, on his 
arrival at the island, after an ostentatious parade of his 
credentials, he commanded the admiral to appear before 
him, and, without affecting the forms of a l^al inquiry, at 
once caused him to be manacled, and thrown into prison. 
Columbus submitted without the least show of resistance, 
displaying in this sad reverse that magnanimity of soul, 
which would have touched the heart of a generous adver- 
sary. Bobadilla, however, discovered no such sensibility ; 
and, after raking together all the foul or fnvolous cal- 
umnies, which hatred or the hope of favor eould extort, be 

** Nararrete, Cdeccloii d« Yiages, tom. ii., Boc. l^pl., Boa 127- 
1«30. The original commission to Bobadilla was dated March 218(9 
and May 21f4, 1429 ; the execution of it, however, was delayed until 
July, laOD, in the hope, doubilees, of obtaining sndi tidings ftom 
Hisfiaidola asshouM obviate the neoessi^of a measim so prqudi- 
ekl tolheadinijr^ 
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wosed tbe ivbole loathsome mass of aomisation to be m&tA 
back to Spain with the admiral, whom he commanded to be 
kept strictly in irons during tbe passage; afraid,” says 
Ferdinand Columbus bitterly, *Mest he might by any 
chance swim back again to ^e island.”*^ 

This excess of malice served, as usual, however, to defeat 
itself. So enormous an outrage shocked the minds of those 
most prejudiced against Columbus. All seemed to feel it 
as a national dishonor, that such indignities should be 
heaped on the man, who, whatever might be his indiscre^ 
tions, had done so much for Spain, and fer the whole civil* 
ized world ; a man, who, in the honest language of an old 
writer, ^*had he lived in the days of ancient Greece or 
Borne, would have had statues raised, and temples and 
divine honors dedicated to him, as to a divinity I ” ^ 

None partook of the general indignation more strongly 
than Ferdinand and Isabella, who, in addition to their 
personal feelings of disgust at so gross an act, readily com* 
prehended the whole weight of obloquy, which its pmrpe«> 
trati<Hi must necessarily attach to them. Thqr sent to 
Cadiz without an instant’s delay, and commanded the 
admiral to be released from bis ignominious fetters. They 
wrote to him in the most benignant terms, expressing Uieir 
sincere r^ret for the unworthy usage which he bad experi- 
enced, and requesting him to appear before them as speedily 

^ Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 86. — Garibay, Com* 
pendio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 7. — Peter Martyr, De Rebus O^nicfs, 
dec. 1, lib. 7. — Qomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 23.-^Herrera, In* 
dies Oocidentales, lib. 4, cap. lO.—Bensooi, Novi Qrbis Hist., lib. 1, 
cap. 12. 

^ Bensoni, Novi Oihis Hist, lib. 1, cap. 12.— Herrera, bidlas 
Ocddentales^ lib. 6, cap. 15. 

Ferdinand Columbus tdls us, that his hither kept the fetters In 
which he was bmight home, hanging op in an apatiaMiii of lua 
hoQsa, as a perpetual memodal of national Ingratitode, aiai, when ho 
died, ordered thm to be burled m the mmm grave with Idiaii^ 
Hist del Almirante, oa|i. 86. ' 
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WB poeiible, at Granada, where the court was then staying. 
At the same time, they {limited him a thousand ducats 
for his expenses, and a handsome retinue to escort him <m 
his journey. 

Columbus, revived by these assurances of the kind dis« 
positions of his sovereigns, proceeded without delay to 
Granada, which he reached on the 17th of December. 
Immediately on his arrival he obtained an audience. The 
queen could not repress her tears at the sight of the man, 
whose illustrious services had met with such ungenerous 
requital, as it were, at her own hands. She endeavored to 
cheer his wounded spirit with the most earnest assurances 
of her sympathy and sorrow for his mi^rtunes. Colum* 
bus, from the first moment of his disgrace, had relied on 
the good faith and kindness of Isabella ; for, as an ancient 
Castilian writer r^arks, she had ever favored him be- 
yond the king her husband, protecting his interests, and 
showing him especial kindness and good-will.^ When he 
beheld the emotion of his royal mistress, and listened to 
her consolatory language, it was too much for his loyal and 
generous heart; and, throwing himself on hk knees, he 
gave vent to his feelings, and sobbed aloud. The sover* 
eigns endeavored to soothe and tranquillise his mind, and, 
after testifying their deep sense of his injuries, promised 
him, that unparrial justice should be done his enemies, 
and that he should he reinstated in his mnoluments and 
honors.* 

Much censure has attached to the Spanish government 
for its share in this unfinrtunate transaction ; both in the 
appointment ei so unsuitable an agent as Bobadilk, ud 
ihe driegatmn of sutdi broad and ind^nite powers. With 
r^rd to the first, it is now too late, as has already been 

•fihwfiisy, Oompsiidio, tcuL it. lih. 10. 7.— Pefcer Mmrtjr, De 

Bebos Oosanida dee. I, lib. 7.— FemaudD Gokm, Hkl. dd Alml- 
r»ite,eap. as, 87.— Berreta, ladies Ocddenlalm, de& 1, lib. 4, cap. 

Bsnnmi, Kori Orlae Hist, llh. 1, 12. 
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femarked, to Moertain on what groanda inch a adection 
could have been made. There ia no evidence of hia being 
indebted for hk promotion to intrigue or any undue influ* 
ence. Indeed, according to the teatimony of one of hia 
contemporariea, he waa reputed an extremely honeat and 
religioua man/’ and the good biahop Las Caaaa expreaaly 
declarea that ** no imputation of dishonesty or avarice had 
ever rested on his character.” ^ It waa an error of judg- 
ment ; a grave one, indeed, and must pass for as much as 
it ia worth. 

But in regard to the second charge, of delegating unwar- 
rantable powers, it should be remembered, that the griev* 
ances of the colony were represented as of a moat pressing 
nature, demanding a prompt and peremptory remedy ; that 
a more limited and partial authority, dependent for its 
exercise on instructions from the government at home, 
might be attended with ruinous delays ; that this authority 
must necessarily be paramount to that of Columbus, who 
was a pmrty implicated, and that, although unlimited juris- 
diction was given over all ofl^nces committed against him, 
yet neither he nor his fKends were to be mole^ed in any 
other way than by temporary suspension from office, and 
a return to their own country, where the merits of their 
case mi^t be submitted to the sovereigns themselves. 

This view of the matter, indeed, is perfectly conformable 
to that of Ferdinand Columbus, whose solicitude, so appar- 
ent in every page, for his fother’s reputation, must have 
diectually counterbalanoed any repugnance he may have 
felt at impugning the conduct of his sovereigns. ^ The 
only ground oi complaint, ” he remarks, in summing up his 
narrative of ihe transaction, ** which I can bring against 
their Catholic Highnesses b, the unfitoess of the agent 
whom they employed, equally malicious and ignorant. 
Had they sent out a suitable person, the admiral wooU 

** Ofiedk), Hkt Gea. de las Ind., P. I, Ife. 3; cap Cmmi% 

lib ^ 6, Kavanele^ toBL i, IttUed., p 
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hnve been highly gratified ; mnce he had more than once 
requested the appointment of some one with full powers of 
jurisdiction in an affair, where be felt some natural deli* 
cacy in moving, in consequence of his own brother having 
been originally involved in it.” And, as to the vast mag* 
nitude of the poweni inthisted to Bobadilla, he adds, It 
can scarcely be wondered at, considering the manifold com- 
plaints against the admiral made to their Highnesses.” 

Although the king and queen determined without hes- 
itation on the complete restoration of the admiral’s honors, 
they thought it better to defer his reappointment to the 
government of the colony, until the present disturbances 
should be settled, and he might return there with personal 
safety and advantage. In the mean time, they resolved to 
send out a competent individual, and to support him with 
such k force as should overawe fiiction, and enable him to 
place the tranquillity of the island on a permanent basis. 

The person selected was Don Nicolas de Ovando, comen* 
dador of Lares, of the military order of Alcantara. He 
was a man of acknowledged prudence and sagacity, tem- 
perate in his habits, and plausible and politic in his ad- 
dress. It is sufficient evidence of bis standing at court, 
that he had been one of the ten youths selected to be edu- 
cated in the palace as companions for the prince of the 
Astiirias. He was furnished with a fleet of two and thirty 
sail, carrying twenty-five hundred persons, many of them 
of the bek families in the kingdom, with every variety of 
article for tiie nmirishment and permmient prosperity of 
the colony; and the general equipment was in a style of 
expense and magnifiooice, such as bad never before been 
lavi^ied on any armada das^ined for llie western waters.^ 

The new govemmr was im^ructed immediately on his 

; ^ Fennuido Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 66. 

^ ^ Hertera, Indies Oedikiitahe, dec. 1, Hh 4, cep. It. — Fer nand o 
Qdnn, Hha. del Almirantei cap. 87.— Bensoni, Novi Orhis Hist, 
Bb. 1, ciqk. IX.— Hem. de ia Acad. 4 » Hist, tom; vi. p. 86& 
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arrival to send Bobadilla home for trial Under hie lax 
administration, abuses of every kind had multiplied to an 
alarming extent, md the poor natives, in partieular, were 
rapidly wasting away under the new and most inhuman 
arrangement of the repartimientos^ which he established* 
Isabella now declared the Indians free; and emphatically 
enjoined on the authorities of Hispaniola to respect them as 
true and faithful vassals of the crown. Ovando was espe* 
cially to ascertain the amount of losses sustained by Colum- 
bus and his brothers, to provide for their full indemnifica- 
tion, and to secure the unmolested enjoyment in future of 
all their lawful rights and pecuniary perquisites.” 

Fortified with the most ample instructions in regard to 
these and other details of his administration, the governor 
embarked on board his magnificent flotilla, and crossed the 
bar of St. Lucar, February 15th, 1502. A furious tempest 
dispersed the fleet, before it had been out a week, and a 
report reached Spain that it had entirely perished. The 
sovereigns, ^overwhelmed with sorrow at this fresh disaster, 
which consigned so many of their best and bravest to a watery 
grave, shut themselves up in their palace for several days* 
Fortunately, the report proved ill-founded. The fleet rode 
out the storm in safety, one vessel only having perished, 
and the remainder reached in due time its pla^ of desti- 
nation.” 

The Spanish government has been roundly taxed with 
injustice and ingratitude for its delay in restoring Columbus 
to the full possession of his colonial authority ; and that 
too by writers generally distinguished for candor and im- 
partiality. No such animadversion, however, as far aa I 
am aware, is countenanced by contemporary historians; 
and it appears to be wholly undeserved. Ind^ndent of 

**Hemra, tndiss Ooddentales, lib. i, cap. 11-lX— Navamte, 
Cdleoriou de Viagei, tom. iL, Doa Dipl., nos. 188, 144.-^FetaiuidO 
CSciloa, del Almimnte, cap. 87. 

” Hsnm, Indiss Ooctdmitalflfl, llh. ^ cap. 1* 
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&e obTtonB inexpediency of returning him immediately to 
the theatre d disaffection^ before the embers of ancient 
animosity had had time to cool, there were several Matures 
in his character, which make it doubtful whether he were 
the most competent person, in any event, for an emergency 
demanding at once the greatest coolness, consummate ad* 
dress, and acknowledged personal authority. sublime 
enthusiasm, which carried him victorious over every ob- 
stacle, involved him also in numerous embarrassments, 
which men of more phlegmatic temperament would have 
escaped. It led him to count too readily on a similar spirit 
in others, — and to be disappointed. It gave an exaggerated 
coloring to his views and descriptions, that inevitably led 
to a reaction in the minds of such as embarked their all on 
the splendid dreams of a fury land, which they were never 
to realize.’^ Hence a fruitful source of discontent and dis- 
affection in his followers. It led him, in his eagerness for 
the achievement of his great enterprises, to be less scrupu- 
lous and politic as to the means, than a less ardent spirit 
would have been. His pertinacious adherence to the 
acheme of Indian slavery, mid his impolitic r^;ulation oom- 

* The high devotional feeling of Colnmbiis led him to trace out 
alludons in Scripture to the various drcnmstances and scenes of his 
adventaroQS life. Thus he believed his great discoveiT' announced 
in the Apocalypse, and in Isaiah; he identified, as I have befere 
Stated, the mines of Hispaniola with those which furnished Solomon 
with materials for his temple; he fanded that he had determined the 
actual locality of the garden of Eden in the newly discovered region 
of Paiia. Bat his greatest extravagance was his project of a crusade 
Ibr the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. This he cherished fecm 
the first hour of his disoovery, pressing it in the moat urgent man* 
ner on the soverdgns, and making actual proTidcii fbr it in his 
testament This was a fiight, however, beyond the i^irit even of 
this romantic age, and probably reodved as little serious attrition 
feom the queen, m feom her more eoo! and caJcalating hudband. 
Hater Itsrtyr, Be Behus Ooeaoids, dee, 1, Bb. 6.-~-Teroa* Viage 
Colon, apud Kavartete, Ooleodon de Yiages, im. i p. 1169,— tom. 

, i 41 )oe.Dipl,,iia l49r--HeiTm,IndSisOeddfeutal^ 
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pdling the bbor of the hidalgos, are perUn^t examples of 
this.** He was, moreover, a foreigner, without rank, for*^ 
tune, or powerful fnends ; and his high and sudden eleva* 
tion naturally raised him up a thousand enemies among a 
proud, punctilious, and intensely national people. Under 
these multiplied embarrassments, resulting from pecu* 
liarities of character and situation, the soverdgns might 
well be excused for not intrusting Columbus, at this del- 
icate crisis, with disentangling the meshes of intrigue and 
faction, in which the affidrs of the colony were so uuhap* 
pily involved. 

1 trust these remarks will not be construed into an insen- 
sibility to the merits and exalted services of Columbus. 
world,’* to borrow the words, though not the application, of 
the Greek historian, is his monument” His virtues shine 
with too bright a lustre to be dimmed by a few nidural 
blemishes ; but it becomes necessary to notice these, to vin- 
dicate the Spanish government from the imputation of per- 
fidy and ingratitude, where it has been most freely urged, 
and apparently with the least foundation. 

It is more difficult to excuse the paltry equipment with 
which the admiral was sufiered to undertake his fourth and 
last voyage. The object proposed by this expedition was 
the discovery of a passage to the great Indian Ocean, which, 
he inferred sagaciously enough from his premises, though, 
as it turned out, to the great inconvenience of the commer- 
cial world, most erroneously, must open somewhere be- 

** Another example was the Imudicioos punishment of delin- 
quents hy diminishing their regnlar sllowanoe of food, a measure so 
ohnoxkms as to call for die intertoenee of the sovereigns, who pro- 
hibited it altogether. (Navarrete, Coleocton de Viages, tom. ii., 
Doe. Dipl., 97.) Herrera, who mint be admitted to have.been in no 
degree insensible to the merits of Columbus, closes his account of 
the vaiiona accusations urged against him and his brothers, with die 
femavk^ that, ^ with every aliowaiiee for calumny, they must be oon- 
teed notto have govern^ the ChiSilfans with the modmatimi that 
they qitglit to have done.” Imitas Oocideotales, A, cap. 9. 
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tween Cuba and the coast of Paria. Four caravds, 
were furnished for the expedition, the largest of which did 
not exceed seventy tone’ burden ; a force forming a strike 
ing contrast to the magnificent armada lately intrusted to 
Ovando, and altogether too insignificant to be vindicated 
the ground of the different objects proposed by the two 
expeditions.*^ 

Columbus, oppressed with growing infirmities, and a con- 
sciousness, perhaps, of the decline of popular favor, mani- 
fested unusual despondency previously to his embarkation. 
He talked even of resigning the task of further discovery 
to his brother Bartholomew. “ I have established,” said he, 
** all that I proposed, — ^the existence of land in the west. I 
have open^ the gate, and others may enter at their 
pleasure ; as indeed they do, arrogating to themselves the 
title of discoverers, to which they can have little claim, fol- 
lowing as they do in my track.” He little thought the 
ingratitude of mankind would sanction the claims of these 
adventurers so far as to confer the name of one of them on 
that world, which his genius had revealed.** 

" Garibaj, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 14. — ^Fernando Colon, 
Hist del Almirante, cap. 88. — Herrera, Indias Occidentales, lib. 5, 
cap. 1. — Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist, cap. 14. 

** It would be going out of our wa^ to investigate the pretensions 
of Amerigo Vespncci to the honor of first discovering the South 
American continent The reader will find them displayed with 
perspicuity and candor by Mr. Irving, in his '*Life of Columhua*’ 
(Appendix, No. 9.) Few will he disposed to contest the author’s 
conclusion respecting their fellacy, though all may not have the 
same charity as be, in Uwcing its possible origin to an editorial 
blunder, instead of wilful fabrication on the part of Vespucci ; in 
which light, indeed, it seems to have been regarded by the two 
most andent and honest historians of the ev^t, Las Casas and 
Herrera. 

Mr. Irving’s oondnstons, however, have since been confirmed, in 
the fellest manner, by M. de Humboldt, in the fifth voltiine of his 
**€Mbgraplile do Nouveau Oontinetit,” published in 1889, a year 
after the preoediiig porfiouof this note was first printed ; in whleh 
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Tbe great inclination, however, whidi the admiral had 
to serve the Catholic sovereigns, and especially the most 
serene queen, says Ferdinand Columbus, induced him to lay 
aside his scruples, and encounter the perils and fatqjues of 
another voyage. A few weeks before his departure, he 
received a gracious letter from Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
last ever addressed to him by his royal mistress, assuring 
him of their purpose to maintain inviolate all their engage- 
ments with him, and to perpetuate the inheritance of his 
honors in his family.** Comforted and cheered by these 

he has assembled a mass of testimony, suggesting the most favorable 
impressions of Vespucci’s innocence of the various charges brought 
against him. 

Since the app^rance of Mr. Irving’s work, Sefior Navarrete has 
published the third volume of his ** Coleccion de Viages y Descubri- 
mientos,” etc., containing, among other things, the original letters 
recording Vespucci’s American voyages, illustrated by all the au- 
thorities and facts, that could come within the scope of his indefati-* 
gable researches. The whole weight of evidence leads irresistibly 
to the conviction, that Columbus is entitled to tbe glory of being the 
original discoverer of the southern continent, as well as islands, of 
the western hemisphere. (Coleccion de Viages, tom. iii. pp. 183- 
334.) 

In addition to the preceding writers, the American reader will 
find the claims of Vespucci discnssedf with much ingenuity and care- 
ful examination of authorities, by Mr. Cushing, in bb ** Bemin^ 
iscences of Spain,” vol. iL pp. 210 et seq. 

*• Fernando Colon, Hist del Almfrante, cap. 87. — Herrera notices 
this letter, written, he says, "con tanta humanidad, que parecia 
extraordinaria de lo que nsavan con otros, y no sin rason, pues 
Jamas nadie les hizo tol servicio.” Indies Ocddmitales, lib. fi, 
cap. 1. 

Among other instances of the queen’s personal regard for Colum- 
bus, may be noticed her receiving bb two sons, Diego and Fernando, 
as h^T own pages, on the death of Prince John, in whose service 
they had formerly been. (Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, tom. i4 
Doc. Dipl., 125.) 

By an oHinanoe of 1593, we find Diogo Colon made efmdno ot 
voyal hoaseliold, with an annual salaiy of 50,000 maravedias. Ibi<4 
Baa IMpL, no. IfiO. 
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waraiioes, the veteran navigator, quitting the port of 
Cadiz, on the 9th of March, 1502, once more spread his 
sails for those golden regions, which be had approached so 
near, but was destined never to reach. 

It will not be necessary to pursue his course further than 
to notice a single occurrence of most extraordinary nature. 
The admiral had received instructions not to touch at His- 
paniola on his outward voyage. The leaky condition of 
one of his ships, however, and the signs of an approaching 
storm, induced him to seek a temporary refuge there ; at 
the same time, he counselled Ovando to delay for a few 
days the departure of the fle^, then riding in the harbor, 
which was destined to carry Bobadilla and the rebels with 
their ill-gotten treasures back to Spain. The churlish gov- 
ernor, however, not only refused Columbus admittance, but 
gave orders for the instant departure of the vessels. The 
apprehensions of the experienced mariner were fully justi- 
fied by the event. Scarcely had the Spanish fleet quitted 
its moorings, before one of those tremendous hurricanes 
came on, which so often desolate these tropical regions, 
sweeping down everything before it, and fell with such vio- 
lence on the little navy, that out of eighteen ships, of which 
it was composed, not more than three or four escaped. 
The rest all foundered, including those whidi contained 
Bobadilla, and the late enemies of Columbus. Two hun- 
dred thousand oosfefionos of gold, half of which belonged to 
the government, went to the bottom with them. The only 
one of the fleet which made its way back to Spain was a 
crazy, weather-beaten bark, which contained the admirars 
property, amounting to four thousand ounces of gold. To 
complete these curious coincidences, Columbus with his 
little squadron rode out the storm in safety under the lee 
of the islmid, where he had prudently tak^ shelter, on 
being so rudely repulsed from ike port This even-handed 
r^ribotion of jtHaioe^ so uncomnma in human afihir^ led 
mnj to discern ike immediato interpositioD of ProTMenee. 
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OdieiB, in a Im Christian temper, referred it all to the 
necromancy of the admiral.^ 

^ Peter Martyr, Be Bebus Ooeuiicis, dec. 1, lib. 10.--<3mribay, 
Cksnpendio, tom. ii lib. 19, 14— Fernando Colon, Hist del 

Almirante, cap. 88.— Benaoni, Nori Orbia Hist, cap. 12.— Herrera, 
Indias Oocideotales, lib. 6, g^>. 2. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SPANISH COLONIAL POLICY. 

Careliil Provision for the Colonies. — License for Private Voyages. — 
Important Papal Concessions.— The Qneen^s Zeal for Conversion. — 
Immediate Profits from the Discoveries. — Their Moral Conse- 
quences. — ^Their Geographical Extent. 

A CONSIDERATION of the colonial policy pursued during 
Isabella’s lifetime has been hitherto deferred to avoid 
breaking the narrative of Columbus’s personal adven- 
tures. I shall now endeavor to present the reader with a 
brief outline of it, as far as can be collected from imper- 
fect and scanty materials ; for, however incomplete in itself, 
it becomes important as containing the germ of the gigantic 
system developed in later ages. 

Ferdinand and Isabella manifested from the first an 
eager and enlightened curiosity in reference to their new 
acquisitions, constantly interrogating the admiral minutely 
as to their soil and climate, their various vegetable and 
mineral products, and especially the character of the unciv- 
ilized races who inhabited them. They paid the greatest 
deference to his suggestions, as before remarked, and liber- 
ally supplied the infant settlement with whatever could 
contribute to its nourishment and permanent prosperity.' 
Through their provident attention, in a very few years 

'See, in particular, a letter to Ck>lombas, dated August, 1494; 
(apiid Navarrete, Ckfieocion de Vlagee, tom. ii., Doc. Dipl., no. 79 ;) 
also an elaborate memorial presented by the admiral in the same 
year, setting forth the various necessities of the colony, every item 
of which is particularly answered by the soverelgiM, in a mimner 
showing how attentively they considered his suggestions. — Ibid., 
tom, L pp. 226-^1. 
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After its discovery, the island of Hispaniola was in posses- 
sion of the most important domestic animals, as well as 
fruits and vegetables of the Old World, some of which have 
since continued to furnish the staple of a far more lucrative 
commerce than was ever anticipated fh>m its gold mines.* 

Emigration to the new countries was encouraged by the 
liberal tenor of the royal ordinances passed from time to 
time. The settlers in Hispaniola were to have their pas- 
sage free ; to be excused from taxes ; to have the absolute 
property of such plantations on the island as they should 
engage to cultivate for four years ; and they were furnished 
with a gratuitous supply of grain and stock for their farms. 
All exports and imports were exempted from duty ; a strik- 
ing contrast to the narrow policy of later ages. Five hun- 
dred persons, including scientific men and artisans of every 
description, were sent out and maintained at the expense of 
government. To provide for the greater security and quiet 
of the island, Ovando was authorized to gather the resb 
dents into towns, which were endowed with the privileges 
appertaining to similar corporations in the mother country ; 
and a number of married men, with their families, were 
encouraged to establish themselves in them, with the view 
of giving greater solidity and permanence to the settle- 
ment.® 

With these wise provisions were mingled others savoring 
too strongly of the illiberal spirit of the age. Such were 
those prohibiting Jews, Moors, or indeed any but Castilians^ 

* Abundant evidence of this is furnished by the long ennmemtion 
of articles subjected to tithes, contained in an ordinance dated Octo- 
ber 5th, 1501, showing witli what indiscriminate severity this heavy 
burden was imposed from the first on the most important products of 
hiunan industry. Becopilacion de Leyes de los Bey nos de las 
ludias, (Madrid, 1774,) tom. i. lib. 1, tit 16, ley 2. 

• Navanwte, Coleocion de Viages, tom. ii^ Doc. Dipl., no. 86, 
AprU 10th, 1495.— Nos. 108, 105-108, April 23d, 1497.— No. 110^ 
May 6th, 1497.— No. 121, July 22d, 1497.— Herrera, Indies Ooddeii^ 

dea 1, lib. 4, cap. 12. 
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for whom the diacoverjr was considered exclusively to have 
been made, from inhabiting, or even visiting, the New 
World. The government kept a most jealous eye upon what 
it regarded as its own peculiar perquisites, reserving to 
itself the exclusive possession of all minerals, dyewoods, 
and precious stones, that should be discovered; and al- 
though private persons were allowed to search for gold, 
they were subjeked to the exorbitant tax of two-thirds, 
subsequently reduced to one-fifth, of all they should obtmn, 
for the crown.^ 

The measure which contributed more effectually than 
any other, at this period, to the progress of discovery and 
colonization, was the license granted, under certain regula- 
tions, in 1495, for voyages undertaken by private indi- 
viduals. No use was made of this permission until some 
years later, in 1499. The spirit of enterprise had fiagged, 
and the nation had experienced something like disappoint- 
ment on contrasting the meagre results of their own dis- 
coveries with the dazzling successes of the Portuguese, who 
had struck at once into the very heart of the jewelled east. 
The report of the admiral’s ibird voyage, however, and the 
beautiful specimens of pearls which he sent home from the 
coast of Paria, revived the cupidity of the nation. Private 
adventurers now proposed to avail themselves of the license 
already granted, and to follow up the track of discovery 
on their own account. The government, drained by its 
late heavy expenditures, and jealous of the spirit of mari- 
time adventure beginning to show itself in the other na- 
tions of Europe,^ willingly acquiesced in a measure, which, 

* Navarreta, Ooleodkm de Viagea, tom. iL, Doc. Di^, nos. SC, 121. 
—Herrera, Indies Ooctdentales, lib. a, cap. 2.— Molloz, Hist, del 
Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 5, sec. 34. 

The exdoskm of fomgaers, at least all but ^ Catholio Cbrisdana,’’ 
is particulsrly recommended by Oolumbos in his font commniuca- 
itmi to the crown. Primm* Viage de Colon. 

* Among Uie foreign mdvmimM were the two Cabots, who sailed 
In the service of the English monarch, Hmuy Vli., in 1437, and 
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while it opened a wide field of enterprise for its mibjec^ 
aecured to itself all the substantial benefits of discovery, 
without any of the burdens. 

The ships fitted out under the general lionise were re- 
quired to reserve one-tenth of their tonnage for the crown, 
as well as two-thirds of all the gold, and ten per cent, of 
all other commodities which they should procure. The 
government promoted these expeditions by a bounty on all 
vessels of six hundred tons and upwards, engaged in them.* 
With this encouragement the more wealthy merchants of 
fieville, Cadiz, and Palos, the old theatre of nautical enter- 
prise, freighted and sent out little squadrons of three or 
four vessels each, which they intrusted to the experienced 
mariners, who had accompanied Columbus in his first 
voyage, or since followed in his footsteps. They held in 
general the same course pursued by the admiral on his last 
expedition, exploring the coasts of the great southern con- 
tinent Some of the adventurers returned with such rich 
freights of gold, pearls, and other precious commodities, as 
well compensated the fatigues and perils of the voyage. 
But the greater number were obliged to content themselves 
with the more enduring but barren honors of discovery.^ 

ran down the whole coast of North America, from Newfoundland to 
within a few degrees of Florida, thus encroaching, as it were, on the 
very field of discovery preoccupied by the Spaniards. 

*Miifioa, Hist del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 6, sect 32. — Navarrete, 
Coleodon de Viages, Doc. Dipl., no. 86. 

^ Columbus seems to have taken exceptions at the license for pri- 
vate voyages, as an infringement of his own prerogatives. It is dif- 
ficult, however, to understand in what way. There is nothing in his 
original capitulations with the government having reference to the 
malter, (see Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, Doc. Dipl., no. 5,) 
while, in the letters patent made out previously to his second voyage, 
the r^t of grandng licenses is expr^y reserved to the crown, and 
lo the ttaperintemient, Fonseca, equally with the admiral. (Doc. 
no. S5.) The only legal claim which he could make in all 
expeditions as were not cmiducted under him, was to one- 
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The active spirit of enterprise now awakened, and the 
more enlarged eommerdal relations with the new coloniee, 
required a more perfect organization of the department for 
Indian a&irs, the earliest vestiges of which have been 
already noticed in a preceding chapter.^ By an ordinance 
dated at Alcali, January 20th, 1503, it was provided that 
a board should be established, consisting of three function- 
aries, with the titles of treasurer, factor, and comptroller. 
Their permanent residence was assigned in the old alcazar of 
Seville, where they were to meet every day for the despatch 
of business. The board was expected to make itself thor- 
oughly acquainted with whatever concerned the colonies, 
and to afford the government all information, that could be 
obtained, affecting their interests and commercial pros- 
perity. It was empowered to grant licenses under the reg- 
ular conditions, to provide for the equipment of fleets, to 
determine their destination, and furnish them instructions 
on sailing. All merchandise for exportation was to be 
deposited in the alcazar, where the return cargoes were to 
be received, and contracts made for their sale. Similar 
authority was given to it over the trade with the Barbary 
coast and the Canary Islands. Its supervision was to ex- 
tend in like manner over all vessels which might take their 

eighth of the tonnage, and this was regularly provided for in the 
general license. (Doc. Dipl., no. 86.) The sovereigns, indeed, in 
consequence of his remonstrances, published an ordinance, J nne 2d, 
1497, in which, after expressing their unabated respect for all the 
rights and privileges of the admiral, they declared, that whatever 
shall be found in their previous license repugnant to these shall be 
null and void. (Doc. Dipl., 113.) The hypo^etical form in which 
this is stated shows that the sovereigns, with an honest desire of 
keeping their engagements with Columbus, had not a very dear 
percei^tion in what mannm* they had been violated. 

Peter Martyr, De Bebus Ooeanids, Dee. 1, lib. 9.— Herrera, 
Indkts Oocidentales, lib. i, cap. 11.— Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist, 
oap. IS. 

* Fart L Qiap. 18, of this HIsticuy. 
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departure from tbe port of Cadiz, as well as from Seville. 
With these powers were oorobined others of a purely judi- 
cial character, authorizing them to take cognizance of ques- 
tions arising out of particular voyages, and of tbe colonial 
trade in general In this latter capacity they were to be 
agisted by the advice of two jurists, maintained by a reg^ 
ular salary from the government.* 

Such were the extensive powers intrusted to the famous 
Casa de Contrcdaeion, or House ot* Trade, on this its first 
definite organization ; and, although its authority was sub- 
sequently somewhat circumscribed by the appellate juris- 
diction of the Council of the Indies, it has always contin- 
ued the great organ by which the commercial transactions 
with the colonies have been conducted and controlled. 

The Spanish government, while thus securing to itself 
the more easy and exclusive management of the colonial 
trade, by confining it within one narrow channel, dis- 
covered the most admirable fi^resight in providing for its 
absolute supremacy in ecclesiastical afiairs, where alone it 
could be contested. By a bull of Alexander the Sixth, 
dated November 16th, 1601, the sovereigns were em- 
powered to receive all the tithes in the colonial domin- 
ions.'* Another bull, of Pope Julius the Second, July 
28th, 1508, granted them the right of collating to all bene- 
fioes, of whatever description, in the colonies, subject only 
to tbe approbation of the Holy See. By these two conces- 
sions, the Spanish crown was placed at once at the head 

• Navarrete, Coleccion de Viage^ tom. il, Doc. Di^., no. 14$. — 
Solorzano y Pereyra, PoKtica Indiana, (Madrid, 1776,) lib. 6, cap. 
17. — Linage de Veitta, Norte de la Contratacion de las Indlaa Ooct- 
dentalea, (Sevilla, 1672,) lib. 1, caf>. 1.— Zuftiga, Annales de Sevilla, 
alio loditt Ooddentalea, lib. 6, cap. 12.— Navagiero^ 

Viaggio, fol. 16. 

See the origm^ boll, apod Navarrete, Coleockm de ViageB, 
tom. ii apend. 14, and a S^ish vensiou of it, in Solonsano, P oHt ka 
Indian^ lik 4^ cap. 1, ise. 7. 
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tike churdi in itt tmiiflatlantic domimons^ with the Absolute 
disposal of all its dignities and emoluments.” 

It has exdted the admiration of moxe than one historian^ 
tiiat Ferdinand and Isabella, with their reverence for the 
Catholic church, should have had the courage to assume 
an attitude of sudi entire independ^ce of its spiritual 
chief.” But whoever has studied their reign, will regard 
this measure as perfectly conformable to their habitual 
policy, which never suffered a zeal for religion, or a blind 
deference to the church, to compromise in any degree the 
independence of the crown. It is much more astonishing, 
that pontifb could be found content to divest themselves 
of such important prerogatives. It was deviating widely 
from the subtle and tenacious spirit of their predec^sois ; 
and, as the consequences came to be more folly disclosed, 
furnished ample subject of regret to those who succeeded 
them. 

Such is a brief summary of the principal regulations 
adopted by Ferdinand and Isabella for the adminii^ration 
of the colonies. Many of their peculiarities, including 
most of their defects, are to be referred to the peculiar 
circumstances under which the discovery of the New World 
was eflb(^ed. Unlike the settiements on the comparatively 
sterile shores of North America, which were permitted to 
devise laws accommodated to their necessities, and to gather 
strength in the habitual exercise of political fonctions, the 
Spanish colonies were from the very first checked and con- 
trolled by the over-legislation of the parent country. The 
original project of discovery had bc^ entered into with 
indefinite expectations of gain* The verification of Colum* 
bus*s theoiy of the existence of land in the west gave 

” Pelltiea IndiMM, tom. ii. Hfa. 4, osjp. 2, sec. 0-^Bid, 

Infi^nae, apod Semaiuuio Erudite, tom. iii. pp. 161. 

” Among otheis sse Baynsl, Histoiy the East and West Iiriiss, 
tnmriiM by Justamond, (London, 17B8,) voL iv. p. 277.--Ei4wrt* 
ioi^ Histmy of Ammioa, (Londcm^ 1796,) sol. fiL p. 963, 
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popular <mdit to his ccmjecture, that that land was the fiur* 
&med Indies. The spectmens of gold and other precious 
eommodities found there, serred to maintain the delusion. 
The Spanish government r^arded the expedition as its 
own private adventure, to whose benefits it had exclusive 
pretensions. Hence those jealous regulations for securing 
to itself a monopoly of the most obvious sources of profit, 
the dyewoods and precious metals. 

These impolitic provisions were relieved by others better 
suited to the permanent interests of the colony. Such was 
the bounty offered in various ways on the occupation and 
culture of land ; the erection of municipalities ; the right 
of inter-colonial traffic, and of exporting and importing 
merchandise of every description free of duty.“ These 
and similar laws show that the government, far from 
regarding the colonies merely as a foreign acquisition to 
be sacrified to the interests of the mother country, as at a 
later period, was disposed to l^slate for them on more 
generous principles, as an int^ral portion of the mon- 
archy. 

Some of the measures, even, of a less liberal tenor, may 
be excused, as sufficiently accommodated to existing cir- 
cumstances. No regulation, for example, w^ found event- 
ually more mischievous in its operation than that whidi 
confined the colonial trade to the single port of Seville, 
instead of permitting it to find a free vent in the thousand 
av^ues naturally opened in every part of the kingdom ; to 
say nothing of the grievous monopolies and exactions, for 
which this concentration of a mighty traffic on so small a 
point was found, in later times, to afford unbounded fiscility. 
But the colonial trade was too limited in its extent, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, to involve such consequences. It 
was chiefly confined to a few wealthy seaports of Anda- 

* Ifaics, Hkt del Nuevo-Mondo, lib, 5, sec. 52, Herrsia, 
Jndiai OocideataleB, lib. 4, cap. 11, 12.--Navaiiete, Cdeoeion de 
Vlagei^ tom. IL, Btpl., oa 86. 
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lusia, from the viciBity of which the first adventarers had 
sallied forth on their career of discovery. It was no incon- 
venience to them to have a common port of entry, so central 
and accessible as Seville, which, moreover, by this arrange- 
ment became a great mart for European trade, thus afiTord- 
ing a convenient market to the country for effecting its 
commercial exchanges with every quarter of Christen- 
dom.*^ It was only when laws, adapted to the incipient 
stages of commerce, were perpetuated to a period when 
that commerce had swelled to such gigantic dimensions as 
to embrace every quarter of the empire, that their gross 
impolicy became manifest. 

It would not be giving a fair view of the great objects 
proposed by the Spanish sovereigns in their schemes of 
discovery, to omit one which was paramount to all the 
rest, with the queen at least, — the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the heathen. The conversion and civiliza- 
tion of this simple people form, as has been already said, 
the burden of most of her ofiicial communications from the 
earliest period.*^ She neglected no means for the further- 
ance of this good work, through the agency of mission- 
aries exclusively devoted to it, who were to establish their 
residence among the natives, and win them to the true 
fiftith by their instructions, and the edifying example of 
their own lives. It was with ike design of ameliorating 
the condition of the natives, that she sanctioned the intro- 
duction into the colonies of negro slaves bom in Spain, 

Tlie historisn of Seville mentions that it was the resort espe- 
cially of the merchants of Flanders, with whom a more intimate 
intercourse had hem opened by the mtermamages of the royal 
family with the house ^ Buignndy. See Zufliga, Annales de Se- 
villa. p. 415. 

** Kavarrete, Coleccton de Viag^ tom. ii., Doc Dipl., no. 45, et 
loc. al. — Las C^was, amidst his unsparing condemnation of the 
guilty, does ample justice to the pore and generous, though, alas ! 
nnavalHi^ efibrts of the queen. SwCEuvrei^ 6d.de Liormite,tetti.L 
507, ^et alibi. 
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This she did on the representation that the physical con^ 
Btitution of the African was much better fitted than that 
of the Indian to endure severe toll under a tropical cli* 
mate. To this fi&lse principle of economising human suf* 
fering, we are indebted for that foul stain on the New 
World, which has grown deeper and darker with Uie lapse 
of years.^ 

Isabella, however, was destined to have her benevolent 
designs, in regard to the natives, defeated by her own sub- 
jects. The popular doctrine of the absolute rights of the 
Christian over the heathen seemed to warrant the exaction 
of labor from these unhappy beings to any degree, which 
avarice on the one hand could demand, or human endur- 
ance concede on the other. The device of the repartimim- 
tos systematized and completed the whole scheme of op- 
pression. The queen, it is true, abolished them under 
Ovando’s administration, and declared the Indians ** as free 
as her own subjects.” ” But his representation, that the 
Indians, when no longer compelled to work, withdrew from 
all intercourse with the Christians, thus annihilating at 
once all hopes of their conversion, subsequently induced 
her to consent that they should be required to labor moder- 
ately and for a reasonable compensation.'* This was con- 

Herrera, Indies Oocidentales, lib. 4, cep. 12.— A good account 
of the introdndioD of negro slavery into the New World, oompre^ 
bending the materiel iects, end some little known, mey be found in 
the fifth chepter of Bancroft’s ** History of the Unit^ States;” a 
work in which the author has shown singular address in creating a 
unity of interest out of asu^ect which, in its early stages, would 
seem to want every other unity. It is the deficiency of this, prob- 
ably, which has prevented Mr. Grahame’s valuable History from 
attaining the popularity, to which its solid merits justly entitle it. 
Should the remaining volumes of Mr. Bancroft’s work he oondncted 
with the same ^rit, scholarship, and impartiality as the volume 
before ns, It eannot friil to take a permanent rank in American 
Btmttue. 

^ Herrera, Indias Ooddentales, lib. 4, cap. 11. 

Bee. 2Qtb, im-^Ibid., Ub. 6, 4»p. 11.— See the instmefions to 
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rtmed with their tisoal latitade hj the Spaniards. Tfa^ 
soon revised the old system of distribution on so terrific a 
scale, that a letter of Columbus, written shortly after Isa- 
bella’s death, rq>resent8 more than six-sevenths of die whole 
population of Hispaniola to have melted away under it ! ^ 
The queen was too &r removed to enforce the execution of 
her own beneficent measures ; nor is it probable, that she 
ever imagined the extent of their violation, for there was 
no intrepid philanthropist, in that day, like has Gisas, to 
proclaim to the world the wrongs and sorrows of the In- 
dian.*® A conviction, however, of the unworthy treatment 
of the natives seems to have pressed heavily on her heart ; 
for in a codicil to her testament, dated a few days only be- 
fore her death, she invokes the kind offices of her successor 
in their behalf in such strong and affectionate language, as 
plainly indicates how intently her thoughts were occupied 
with their condition down to the last hour of her existence.*^ 
Ovando in Navarrete, (Coleccion de Viages, tom. ii.. Doc. Dipl., no. 
153.) ‘‘Pay them regular wages,” says the ordinance, "for their 
labor,” " ooino personas fibres como lo son, y no como siervos.” Las 
Casas, who analyzes these instructions, which Llorente, by the by, 
has misdated, exposes the atrocious manner in which they were vio- 
lated, in every particular, by Ovando and his successors. CBuvres, 
ed. de Llorente, tom. i. p. 3(^, et seq. 

^ Ibid., ubi supra. — Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. 2, cap. 36, MS., 
spud Irving, vol. iii. p. 412. — ^The venerable bishop confirms this 
firightful picture of desolation, in its full extent, in his varions me- 
morials prepared for the Coundl of the Indies. (Euvres, ed. de 
Llorente, tom* i. passim. 

** Las Casas miule his first voyage to the Indies, it is true, in 1496, 
or at latest 1502 ; but thm is no trace of his taking an active part in 
denoundng the ^pressions of the Spaniards earlier than 1510, when 
he combined his efibrts with those of the Dominican missloiiaries 
latdy luvived in St Domingo, in die same good work. It was not 
until some years later, 1615, that he returned to Spain and pleaded 
thecausec^ ffie tiered nadves before die throne. Lkwente, GSovres 
de Las <^ 0 a% tom. L pp. 1-23.— Nic. Antonio, Bibliodieca Nova, 
tom, i pp. i^i, 192. 

*^ Bos the idtii apod Dormer, X^dkaos Vadoi, pu 
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The moral grandeur of the maritime diaooyeries under 
this reign must not so &r dazzle us, as to lead to a yerf 
high estimate of their immediate results in an eoonomicid 
yiew. Most of those articles which have mnce formed the 
great staples of Sooth American commerce, as cocoa, in- 
digo, cochineal, tobacco, etc., were either not known in Isa- 
bella’s time, or not cultiyated for exportation. Small 
quantities of cotton had been brought to Spain, but it was 
doubted whether the profit would compensate the expense 
of raising it. The sugar-cane had been transplanted into 
Hispaniola, and thriyed luxuriantly in its genial soil. But 
it required time to grow it to any considerable amount as 
an article of commerce ; and this was still fhrther delayed 
by the distractions as well as ayarice of the colony, which 
grasped at nothing less substantial than gold itself. The 
only vegetable product extensively used in trade was the 
brazil-wood, whose beautiful dye and application to various 
ornamental purposes made it,&om the first, one of the most 
important monopolies of the crown. 

The accounts are too vague to afibrd any probable esti- 
mate of the precious metals obtmned ftom the new terri- 
tories previous to Ovando’s mission. Before the discovery 
of the mines of Hayna it was certainly very inconsiderable. 
The size of some of the specimens of ore found there would 
suggest magnificent ideas of their opulence. One piece of 
gold is reported by the contemporary historians to have 
weighed three thousand two hundred castellanos, and to 
have been so large, that the Spaniards served up a roasted 
pig on it, boasting that no potentate in Europe could dine 
off so costly a dish.” The admiral’s own statement, that 
the miners obtained from six gold castellanos to one hun- 
dred or even two hundred and fifty in a day, allows a lati- 

Hmera, Indus Oecidentales, lib. 5, cap. 1.— Fernando Colon, 
HiU. del Almlimatcs cap. Si.— Oviedo^ Bdadim Sumaria de la Hia- 
tons Katond de las Indus, cap. M, apod Baicu, Historiidows 
PrsmitiyoB^ tom. i * . 
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tuda too great to lead to any definite conclusion. ** More 
tangible evidence of the riches of the island is afibrded by 
the &ct that two hundred thousand Castellanos of gold 
went down in the ships with Bobadilla. But this, it 
must be remembered, was the fruit of gigantic efforts, con- 
tinued, under a system of unexampled oppression, for 
more than two years. To this testimony might be added 
that of the well-informed historian of ^ville, who infers 
from several royal ordinances that the influx of the pre- 
cious metals had been such, before the close of the fifteenth 
century, as to afiect the value of the currency, and the reg- 
ular prices of commodities.** These large estimates, how- 
ever, are scarcely reconcilable with the popular discontent 
at the meagreness of the returns obtained from the New 
World, or with the assertion of Bernaldez, of the same 
date with Zufiiga’s reference, that, ** so little gold had been 
brought home as to raise a general belief that there was 
scarcely any in the island.’’** This is still further con- 
firmed by the frequent representations of contemporary 
writers, that the expenses of the colonies considerably ex- 
ceeded the profits ; and may account for the very limited 
scale on which the Spanish government, at no time blind 
to its own interests, pursued its schemes of discovery, as 
compared with its Portuguese neighbors, who followed up 

** Teroer Viage de Colon, spud Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, 
tom. i. p. 274. 

Zofliga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 415. 

The alteration was in the gold currency; which continued to rise 
in value till 1497, when it gradually sunk, in consequence of the 
importation from the mines of Hispiinioia. Ciemencin has given its 
relative value as compared with silver, ibr several different years; 
and the year he assigns for the commencement of its depreciation, 
is precisely the same with that indicated by Zuiiiga. (Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist., tom. vL Iliist. 20.) The value of silver was not 
matm^ially Ull the discovery oi the great mines at Fotosf 

and Zacatecas. . 

** Bemaldes, Beyes CatOlioos, MB., cap. IfiL 
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with a magnifieent apparatus of fleets and armiesi 
tiiat could have been support^ only by the teeming trees- 
urea of the Indies.** 

While the colonial commerce failed to produce immedi- 
ately the splendid returns which were expected, it was gen- 
erally believed to have introduced a physical evil into 
Europe, which, in the language of an eminent writer, 

more than counterbalanced all the benefits that resulted 
from the discovery of the New World.*' I allude to the 
loathsome disease, which Heaven has sent as the severest 
scourge of licentious intercourse between the sexes ; and 
which broke out with all the virulence of an epidemic in 
almost every quarter of Europe, in a very short time after 
the discovery of America. The coincidence of these two 
events led to the popular belief of their connection with 
each other, though it derived little support from any 
other circumstance. The expedition of Charles the Eighth, 
against Naples, which brought the Spaniards, soon after, in 

* The estimates in the text, it will be noticed, apply only to the 
period antecedent to Ovando's administration, in 1502. The opera- 
tions under him were conducted on a far more eictensive and efficient 

plan. The system of repartimieTUoa being revived, the whole physi- 
cal forqp of the island, aided by the best mechanical apparatus, was 
employed in extorting from the soil all its hidden stores of wealth. 
The success was such that in 1606, within two years after Isabella’s 
death, the four foundries established in the island yielded an an- 
nual amount, according to Herrera, of 450,000 ounces of gold. It 
must be remarked, however, that one-fifth only of the gross sum 
obtained from the mines was at that time paid to the crown. It is a 
proof how far these returns exceeded the expectations at the time of 
Ovando*s appointment, that the person then sent out* as marker of 
the gold, was to receive, as a ressonable compensation, one per cent 
of all the gold assayed. The perquisite, however, was found to be 
so excesrive, that the functionary was recalled, aiMl a new arrange- 
ment made with his successor. (See Herrera, Indias Ocoidentales, 
dee. I, lib. 6, cap. 18.) When Navagiero visited Seville, in 
the royal fifth cl llie gold, which itassed through the muiti^ 
amonnted to about 100,000 ducats annually. Yiaggiq, foL lA 
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immediate contact with the Tarioiis natioiiB of Chrietendom, 
eaggeeted a plausible medium for the rapid oommumcatio& 
of the disorder; and this theory of its origin and tnuuK 
mission, gaining credit with time, which made it more dif- 
ficult to be refuted, has passed with little examination from 
the mouth of one historian to another to the preset day. 

The extremely brief interval which elapsed, between the 
return of Columbus and the simultaneous appearance of 
the disorder at the most distant points of Europe, long 
since suggested a reasonable distrust of the correctness of 
the hypothesis; and an Ammcan, naturally desirous of 
relieving his own country from so melancholy a reproach, 
may feel satisfaction that the more searching and judicious 
criticism of our own day has at length established beyond 
a doubt that the disease, frir from originating in the New 
World, was never known there till introduced by Euro- 
peans.*’ 

” The curious reader is paitlcularly referred to a late work, enti- 
tled Lettere mdla Storia Mali Venet'eif di Domenico Thiene, Fenmo, 
1823 ; for the knowledge and loan of which I am indebted to my 
frlen^ Dr. Walter Chaoning. . In this work, the author has assem- 
bled all the early notices of the disease of any authority, mod dia- 
cuased their import with great integrity and judgment The follow- 
ing poriUons may be considered as establisbed by his researches. 
1. That neither Columbus nor his son, in their copious narratives 
and crurrespondenoe, allude in any way to the existence of such a 
disease in the New World. I roust add, that an examination of the 
original documents, published by Navarrete since the date of Dr. 
Thiene^s work, fully confirms thk statement 2. That ammigthe 
frequent notices of the disease, daring the twenty-five years immedi- 
ately fidlowing the disoovery of America, ^ere is not a single inti- 
mation of its having been broi^fht from that oountry ; bat, on the 
contrary, a uniferm derivaticm of it from aome other source, gener- 
ally A That the dieordm^ was known and arcamstandally 

dmsdhsd previofis to the expedifion of Charles VIII., and of 4Sonrse 
could not have been Introduced by the Speniards in that wi^, as 
vtt^^arly supposed. 4. That vmrioni ecmteropcnary anthm trape its 
existence hi a variety of coimtries, as far bade as 1493, and tim 
bcgfadiing ei 1434, sii^Ing a nq^ityaad extent oC difihslon i^ 
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Whatever be the amount of physical good or evil, imme- 
diately resulting to Spain from her new discoveries, their 
moral oonsequences were in^timable. The ancient limits 
of human thought and action were overleaped ; the veil 

fectly irreoondlable with its importation by Columbus in 1403. 

5. liMtly, that it was not till after the close of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella’s reigns, that the first work appeared affecting to trace the 
origin of the disease to America ; and this, published 1517, was tbe 
production not of a Spaniard, but a foreigner. 

A letter of Peter Martyr to the learned Portuguese Arias Barbosa, 
professor of Greek at Salamanca, noticing the symptoms of the dis- 
ease in the most unequivocal manner, will settle at once this much 
vexed question, if we can rely on the genuineness of the date, the 
5th of April, 1488, about five years before the return of Columbus. 
Dr. Tbiene, however, rejects the date as apocryphal, on the ground, 

1. That the name of ** morbus Gallicus,” given to the disease by 
Martyr, was not in use till after the French invasion, in 1494 

2. That the superscription of Greek professor at Salamanca was pre- 
mature, as no such professorship existed there till 1608. 

As to the first of these objections, it may be remarked, that there 
is but one author prior to the French invasion, who notices the dis- 
ease at all. He derives it from Gaul, though not giving it the tech- 
nical appellation of morbus Gallicus ; and Martyr, it may be observed, 
far from confining himself to this, alludes to one or two other names, 
showing that its title was then quite undetermined. In regard to 
the second objection, Dr. Thiene does not cite his authority for 
limiting the introduction of Greek at Salamanca to 1508. He may 
have found a plausible one in the account of that university compiled 
by one of its officers, Pedro Chacon, in 1569, inserted in the eigh- 
teenth volume of the Semanario Erudito, (Madrid, 1789.) The ac- 
curacy of the writer’s chronolt^, however, may well be doubted 
from a gross anachronism on the same page with the date referred 
to, where he speaks of Queen Joanna as inheriting the crown in 
1512. (Hist de la Universidad de Salamanca, p. 65.) Waiving 
this, however, the fret of Barbosa beii^^ Greek professor at Sala- 
manca in 14^ is directly intimated by his pupil tbe celebrated 
Andrew Besendi. ** Arias Lusitaniis,” says he, ^^qnadraginta, et eo 
plus annos Salmanticse turn Latinas litteras, turn Grsecas, magnfi 
cum lands |irofrisa8 est” (Besponmo ad Quevedum, apud Barbosa, 
BiblioUieca Lusitana, tom. i. p. 77.) Now, as Barbosa, by general 
consent, passed sevml years in his native country, Portu^ before 
Voi.. II.— 29 
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which had covered the secrets of the deep for so many oen* 
tunes was removed ; another hemisphere was thrown open ; 
and a boundless expansion promised to science, from the 
infinite varieties in which nature was exhibited in these 
unexplored regions. The success of the Spaniards kindled 
a generous emulation in their Portuguese rivals, who soon 
after accomplished their long-sought passage into the In- 
dian seas, and thus completed the great circle of maritime 
discovery.** It would seem as if Providence had post- 
poned this grand event, until the possession of America, 
with its stores of precious metals, might supply such mate- 
rials for a commerce with the east, as should bind together 
the most distant quarters of the globe. The impression 
made on the enlightened minds of that day is evinced by 
the tone of gratitude and exultation, in which they indulge, 
at being permitted to witness the consummation of these 
glorious events, which their fathers had so long, but in 
vain, desired to see.** 

The discoveries of Columbus occurred most opportunely 
for the Spanish nation, at the moment when it was released 

his death in 1530, this assertion of Resendi necessarily places him at 
Salamanca in the situation of Greek instructor some time before the 
date of Martyr’s letter. It may be added, indeed, that Nic. Antonio^ 
than whom a more competent critic could not be found, so far from 
suspecting the date of the letter, cites it as settling the period when 
Barbosa filled the Greek chair at Salamanca. (See Bibliotheca 
Nova, tom. L p. 170.) 

Martyr’s epistle, if we admit the genoinenew of the date, must dis- 
pose at once of the whole question of the American origin of the 
venereal disease. But as (his question is determined quite as conclu- 
sivel j, though not so summarily, by the accumulated evidence from 
c^her sources, the reader will prolwbly think the matter not worth 
so much discussion. 

** This evmtt occurred in 1497, Vssco de Gama doubling the Capa 
of Good Hope, November 20th, in that year, and reaching Calient 
in the f^lowing May, 1498. La Cldde, Hist de Portugal, tem. iii. 
1^ 104-109. 

^9oe, amo!^ othef% Peter Mailyr, Opos Bj^st, epist 181^ 
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from the tumultuooB stru^le in which it had been engaged 
for BO many years with the Moalems. The severe schooling 
of these wars had prepared it for entering on a bolder the- 
ata^ of action^ whose stirring and romantic perils raised still 
higher the chivalrous spirit of the people. The operation 
of this spirit was shown in the alacrity with which private 
adventurers embarked in expeditions to the New World, 
under cover of the general license, during the last two 
years of this century. Their efforts, combined with those 
of Columbus, extended the range of discovery from its 
original limits, twenty-four degrees of north latitude, to 
probably more than fifteen south, comprehending some of 
the most important territories in the western hemisphere. 
Before the end of 1500, the principal groups of the West 
Indian islands had been visited, and the whole extent of 
the southern continent coasted, from the Bay of Honduras 
to Cape St. Augustine. One adventurous mariner, indeed, 
named Lepe, penetrated several degrees south of this, to a 
point not reached by any other voyager for ten or twelve 
years after. A great part of the kingdom of Brazil was 
^braced in this extent, and two successive Castilian nav- 
igators landed and took formal possession of it for the 
crown of Castile, previous to its reputed discovery by the 
Portuguese Cabral ; ^ although the claims to it were subse- 
quently relinquished by the Spanish Qovemment, con- 
formably to the famous line of demarkation established by 
the treaty of Tordesillas." 

Navarrete, Goleocion de Viages, tom. iii. pp. 18 - 26 . — Cabral’s 
pretmisicnis to the discovery of Brad! appear not to have been 
doubted until recently. They are sanction^ both by Bobertson and 
Baynal. 

The Portuguese court formed, probably, no very accurate idea 
of the geographical positioD of BraaiL King Emanuel, in a letter 
to the Danish soveragns acquainting them with Cabral’s voyage, 
q^edcs of the newly discovmred region as not only conveoimit, but 
fMoetiary, for the navigation to India. (See the letter, apud Navaas 
rete, Oohmcloa de Yiages, tom. liL no. 1 ^) The oldest maps of Uiia 
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While the colonial empire of Spain was thus every day 
enlarging, the man to whom it was all due was never per- 
mitted to know the extent or the value of it. He died 
in the conviction in which he lived, that the land he had 

country, whether from ignorance or design, bring it twenty-two 
degrees east of its proper longitude, so that the whole of the vast 
tract now comprehended under the name of Brazil, would fall on the 
Portuguese side of the partition line agreed on by the two govern- 
ments, which, it will be remembered, was removed to 870 leagues 
west of the Cape de Verd Islands. The Spanish court made some 
show at first of resisting the pretensions of the Portuguese, by prep- 
arations for establishing a colony on the northern extremity of the 
Brazilian territory. (Navarrete, Coleccion de Yiages, tom. iii. p. 
39.) It is not easy to understand how it came finally to admit these 
pretensions. Any correct admeasurement with the Castilian league 
would only have included the fringe, as it were, of the northeastern 
promontory of Brazil. The Portuguese league, allowing seventeen 
to a degree, may have been adopted, which would embrace nearly 
the whole territory which passed under the name of Brazil, in the 
best andent maps, extending from Para on the north, to the great 
river of San Pedro on the south. (See Malte Brun, Universal Ge- 
ography, (Boston, 1824-9,) book 91.) Mariana seems willing to help 
the Portuguese, by running the partition line one hundred leagues 
fitrther west than they daimed themselves. Hist de Espafia, tom. 
iL p. 607. 


The discovery of the New World was fortunately reserved for a 
period when the human race was snffidently enlightened to form 
some conception of its importance. Public attention was promptly 
and eagerly directed to this momentous event, so that few facts 
worthy of note, during the whole progress of discovery from its earli- 
est epoch, escaped contemporary record. Many of these notices 
have, indeed, perished through neglect, in the various repositoiies 
in which they were scattered. The researdies d Navarrete have 
rescued many, and will, it is to be hoped, many more, from their 
progress to oblivion. The first two volumes of his compilatum, con- 
taking the ^mmals and letters of Columbus, the correspondeiioe of 
the so vereigns with hiin, and a vast quan^ty of public and pnvate 
documents, fiirm, as I have dsewhere rmaarked, the most m^hentic 
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reiushed was the long-sought Indies. But it was a countiy 
far richer than the Indies ; and, had he on quitting Cuba 
struck into a westerly, instead of southerly direction, it 
would have carried him into the very depths of the golden 

basis for a history of that great raan. Next to these in importance 
is the " History of the Admiral,” by his son Ferdinand, whose own 
experience and opportunities, combined with uncommon literary 
attainments, eminently qualified him for recording his father's ex- 
traordinary life. It must be allowed, that he has done this with a 
candor and good faith seldom war|>ed by any overweening, though 
natural, partiality for his subject. II is work met with a whimsical 
fate. The original was early lost, but happily not before it had been 
translated into the Italian, from which a Spanish version was after- 
wards made; and from this latter, thus reproduced in the same 
tongue in which it originally appeared, are derived the various 
translations of it into the other languages of Europe. The Spanish 
version, which is incorporated into Barcia’s collection, is executed in 
a slovenly manner, and is replete with chronological inaccuracies ; a 
circumstance not very wonderful, considering the curious transmi- 
gration it has undergone. 

Another contemporary author of great value is Peter Martyr, who 
took so deep an interest in the nautical enterprise of his day, as to 
make it, independently of the abundant notices scattered through 
his correspondence, the subject of a separate work. His history, 
De Bebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe,” has all the value which exten- 
sive learning, a reflecting, philosophical mind, and intimate famil- 
iarity with the priucipal actors in the scenes he describes, can give. 
Ind^, that no source of information might be wanting to him, the 
sovereigns authorized him to be present at the Council of the Indies, 
whenever any communication was made to that body, respecting the 
progress of discovery. The principal defects of his work arise from 
the precipitate manner in which the greater part of it was put 
together, and the consequently imperfect and occasionally contradic- 
tory statements which appear in it. But the honest intentions of 
the author, who seems to have been fully sensible of his own imper- 
fections, a^ his liberal spirit, are so apparent, as to disarm criticism 
in respect to comparatively venial errors. 

But the writer who has furnished the greatest supply of materials 
for the modem historian is Antonio de Herrera. He did not flourish, 
indeed, until near a century afler the discovery of America ; but the 
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r^oiis, whose existence he had so long and yainly pre- 
dicted. As it was, he “ only opened the gates,” to use his 
own language, for others more fortunate than himself ; and 
before he quitted Hispaniola for the last time, the young 

post which he occupied of historiographer of the Indies gave him 
free access to the most authentic and reserved sources of information. 
He has availed himself of these with great freedom ; transferring 
whole chapters hx)m the unpublished narratives of his predecessors, 
esp^ally of the good bishop Las Casas, whose great work, ** Cr6nica 
de las Indies Occidentales,” oontained too much that was offensive to 
national feeling to be allowed the honors of the press. The Apostle 
of the Indians, however, lives in the pages of Herrera, who, while 
he hM omitted the tumid and overlieated declamation of the original, 
is allowed by the Castilian critics to have retained whatever is of 
most value, and exhibited it in a dress far superior to that of his 
predecessor. It must not be omitted, however, that he is also accused 
of occasional inadvertence in stating as fact, what Las Casas only 
adduced as tradition or conjecture. His ** Historia General de las 
Indias Ocddentales,” bringing down the narrative to 1554, was pub- 
lished in four volumes, at Madrid, in 1601. Herrera left several 
other histories of the different states of Europe, and dosed his 
learned labors in 1625, at the age of sixty. 

No Spanish historian had since arisen to contest the palm with 
Herrera on his o?m ground, until, at the close of the last century, 
Don Juan Bautista Mufioz was commissioned by the government to 
prepare a history of tlie New World. The talents and liberal acqui- 
sitions of this scholar, the free admimion opened to him in every 
place of public and private deposit, and the immense mass of mate- 
rhils collected by his indefatigable researches, authorized the most 
favorable auguries of his sucoess. These were justified by the cha- 
racter of the first volume, which brought the narrative of early dis- 
covery to the period of Bob8dilla*8 mission, written in a perspicuous 
and agreeable style, with sudi a discriminating selection of inddent 
and skilful arrangement, as convey the most distinct impression to 
the mind of the reader. Unfortunately, the nntimdy death of the 
author crushed his labm in the bud. Their fruits were not wholly 
lost, however. Sdior Navarrete, availing himself of them, in connec- 
tion with those derived frmn his own extendve investigations, is pur- 
suing in part the plan of Mufioz, by the publication of original docu- 
meiits ; and Mr. Irving has oomideted thk design in regard td Ham 
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adventiiTer arrived there, who was destined, by tite ooa* 
quest of Mexico, to realize all the magnificent visions, 
which had beoi derided as only visions, in the lifetime of 
Columbus. 

early hiitory of Spanish discovery, by the use which he has made of 
these materials in constructing out of them the noblest monument to 
the memoiy of Columbus. 


END OF VOL. IL 
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